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Tutrvit: Thou hast redeemed us, O Lord, in Thy 
Blood, out of every tribe and tongue and people and 
nation, and hast made us a kingdom to our God. The 
mercies of the Lord I will sing forever: I will show forth 


Thy truth with my mouth to generation and generation. 
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Ci Ilert: Almighty and Eternal God, Who didst 
appoint Thine Only-Begotten Son to be the Redeemer 
of the World, and didst will to be appeased by His Blood: 
Grant, we beseech Thee, that we may so honor with our 
solemn service this Price of our Redemption, and by Its 
virtue be so defended from the evils of our life on earth, 
that we may enjoy Its fruits in Heaven forevermore. 
Through the same Jesus Christ, Thy Son and Our Lord, 
Who liveth and reigneth with Thee in the unity of the 
Holy Ghost, One God world without end. Amen. 
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ong after you are 
forgotten even by your 
own, membership in 
the Passionist Chinese 
Mission Society will 
entitle you to the 
spiritual helps you may 
need. * * * As for 
your deceased friends 
and relatives, what 


better gift than enroll- 


ment in this Society? 








Miers of this society are enrolled as perpetual 
benefactors of the Passionist Missionaries in 
China, and participate in the following benefits: 


WHILE LIVING 


e® e @  @ One Holy Mass every day of the 
year; a High Mass in every Passionist Monastery through- 
out the world on these Feasts of the Church: 
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AFTER DEATH 


® @ @  @  QOne Holy Mass on every day of the 
year; in every Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy 
Mass and the Divine Office for the Dead on the first 
day of every month; and High Mass of Requiem with 
Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead within the 
Octave of All Souls Day. 


FURTHERMORE 


e e e ¢@_ Both the Living and the Dead Bene- 
factors share in the Special Prayers recited every day by 
all Passionist Communities. In particular, they share in 
all the Masses, Prayers and Good Works of the Pas- 
sionist Missionaries in China. 
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Neither Gold Nor Silver 


ULY, the month dedicated by Holy Church to the 
Precious Blood of Jesus Christ, should have a 
singular significance in this Holy Year which com- 
memorates the nineteenth centenary of the Passion and 
Death of Our Divine Redeemer. In his encyclical letter 
proclaiming the Holy Year, Pope Pius XI invited all 
Christians, non-Catholics as well as Catholics, to com- 
memorate with fitting ceremonies the Redeeming Sacri- 
fice of the Lord Christ. One answer to the Pope’s invi- 
tation came from the Archbishop of Canterbury, head of 
the Anglican communion, who wrote: “At a time 
when a new sense of the unity of human life, past and 
present, inspires the observance of all sorts of centen- 
aries, it would be strange indeed if a centenary of the, 
greatest event in the world’s history were not very 
especially marked. It ought to give a fresh emphasis 
to all the Christian’s yearly commemorations of the 
Cross. The fact that His Holiness the Pope has called 
the faithful of the Roman Church to observe this 1933 
as a Holy Year may well be used as an opportunity, 
surely most welcome in the midst of our deep divisions, 
of joining with a great multitude of our fellow Chris- 
tians throughout the world in a united reverent and 
thankful remembrance of the Supreme Act of the 
world’s redemption.” 


HE doctrine of the Precious Blood is at the very 

heart of our Christian’religion. At the Last Supper, 
Jesus “having taken the chalice, giving thanks, He gave 
it to them. And they all drank of it. And He said to 
them: This is my Blood of the New Testament which 
shall be shed for many.” Saint Peter writes: “Knowing 
that you were not redeemed with corruptible things as 
gold or silver ... but with the Precious Blood of 
Christ, as of a Lamb unspotted and undefiled.” The 
Fathers of the Church in eloquent and frequent repetition 
preached unceasingly the Blood of Christ as the source 
of human redemption. The lives of the Saints in all 
ages have been replete with examples of deepest devo- 
tion to the Precious Blood. The Mass and Office 
appointed for the Feast of the Precious Blood, July 1, 
form an anthology of scriptural passages teaching the 
doctrine of universal redemption through the shedding 
of Christ’s Blood. 


HRISTIAN literature, too, has been tinged crimson 
with the Precious Blood. Commonest of lovely 
legends is that of the Holy Grail—that priceless vessel 
in which Joseph of Arimathea is supposed to have pre- 
served the Precious Blood of Jesus shed upon the 
Cross. According to poetic tradition, this cup became 
the heritage of knights of royal rank, revered as their 
most sacred keepsake. The legend is embodied in the 
immortal “Morte d’Arthur” of Malory, and in the 
“‘Idylls of the King” by Tennyson, whose Sir Galahad 
was deemed worthy to find the Holy Grail because 
of the purity of his life. 
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5 pore July issue of THE SIGN is dedicated to the re- 
membrance of the Precious Blood. The cover in 
red and silver carries a translation of the Introit and 
Collect of the Mass of the Feast. In “The Blood of the 
Lamb” George N. Shuster tells the story of a successful 
attempt made by the Sisters Adorers of the Precious 
Blood, under the inspiring guidance and unselfish ef- 
forts of the Reverend Joseph F. Stedman, to portray the 
story of the Precious Blood in a dramatic art appeal 
to the modern temper. Two other splendid articles, by 
Reverend Doctor Blunt and Daniel B. Pulsford em- 
phasize features of the Sacred Passion. Gabriel Francis 
Powers contributes a vivid description of the beatifica- 
tion of Blessed Gemma Galgani, which is particularly 
appropriate, for this favored girl bore on her body dur- 
ing the last years of.her saintly life the hallowed marks 
of Christ’s Five Wounds. Finally, in the interesting 
letters of our Passionist missionaries in China we read 
of the sacrifices made by those whose lives are especially 
dedicated to furthering the application to pagan souls 
of the Redeeming Blood. 


INCE the Protestant Reformation the sublime teach- 
ing of the Church concerning the Precious Blood 
has been distorted and warped, even made nonsensical 
and ludicrous. Witness the hysterical ravings of certain 
contemporary evangelical hymns and sermons which 
frequently contain extravagant and nauseating allusions 
to the Blood of Christ. Compare such frantic outbursts 
of emotionalism with the beautiful, chiseled, and digni- 
fied language of Catholic dogma and liturgy. For ex- 
ample, read the hymn Salvete Christi Vulnera, translated 
in Categorica (p. 110). Like many other liturgical 
hymns it defies adequate translation. Avoiding outland- 
ish comparison and extreme apostrophe, it sets forth in 
matchless verse the three reasons for honoring the 
Precious Blood: First, the intrinsic dignity and sub- 
limity of the Precious Blood. Second, this Blood 
was shed for the redemption of all mankind in the 
Sacrifice of Calvary. Third, this ineffable Price of 
Redemption remains to us today in the Mass and the 
Sacraments. 


* HOU hast redeemed us, O Lord, in Thy Blood, 

out of every tribe and tongue and people and 
nation. . . .” May the Precious Blood descend upon us 
as a blessing, in devout assistance at Holy Mass and in 
the worthy reception of the Eucharist. May It cleanse 
us of our sins in the Sacrament of Penance. May It 
strengthen us amid the anxieties and trials of this life 
and be our pledge of life everlasting, “that we may en- 
joy Its fruits in Heaven for evermore.” 


Soth NardhVerett Of 
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CURRENT FAcT and COMMENT 


PB RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S message to the fifty-four na- 
tions was a vigorous protest against war and an appeal for inter- 
national peace, based on the twofold necessity of bringing order 
out of the world’s economic 
chaos and of restoring pros- 
perity by reéstablishing profit- 
able trade conditions. Chancel- 
lor Hitler's speech to the 
Reichstag was also a plea for peace. It had little in common 
with the demagoguery which characterized his former utter- 
ances. Perhaps his most remarkable words were those in which 
he stated that the one reason why Germany was opposed to war 
was that another war would not only increase and intensify the 
chaos of Europe, but would result in the ultimate ascendency of 
Communism. 

Both pronouncements were excellent as far as they went. The 
President suggests that the nations put business above patriotism 
—a good suggestion for the time being when those European 
Powers which might make fresh gains are not in a position to 
fight and fear the possibilities of failure if they did fight. Should 
economic prosperity return, the futility of the President’s reason, 
as a lasting peace measure, would at once be apparent. Seem- 
ingly, Herr Hitler can offer his countrymen nothing better than 
an exaggerated Nationalism, which has become a religion in itself 
and, as such, can create a blind enthusiasm against which both 
cold reason and material considerations are alike ineffectual. 

None of our vociferous statesmen seem to have the courage to 
approach the problem of peace and war from a Christian stand- 
point. The only living statesman who has done so is Pope 
Pius XI, who seems to have wearied of speaking to a self-destroy- 
ing world that will not listen. Because he has denounced greed 
and hate as the twin generators of war; has contended for the 
allaying of hereditary enmities and the suppression of national 
ambitions as the real causes of the world’s unrest; and has warned 
against the substitution of the false religion of Nationalism for 
the genuine religion of authentic Christianity, he has been ac- 
cused of doing nothing more for the world’s peace and prosperity 
than uttering pious platitudes. But some day men must come 
to the conclusion that there can be no national, much less inter- 
national, security without God, and in that day a penitent 
world. will voluntarily reduce its armies and scrap its armaments 
because it will be finally forced to recognize the fact that the 
only enduring principles on which can be built up political 
amity are to be found in the social gospel of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

As the expositor of that gospel, the Catholic Church is the 
most vigorous opponent of Nationalism in the world today. She 
does not object to a reasonable and proper patriotism; but she 
is utterly opposed to the religion of Nationalism, the chief tenet 
of which is that a man has enormous obligations to a man who 
lives in one corner of the earth but has no obligation to another 
man living in another corner—the doctrine that a man’s first 


The Foundation of 
Lasting Peace 


and whole duty is to serve his own country only, and that in 
this service he must strengthen her at the weakness or expense 
of her neighbors. Intellectually, this creed is contemptible; 
morally, it is an outrage against the decencies of our common 
humanity. 

Nationalism must perish, not because it is intellectually un- 
tenable, but because its existence is the great threat to the sur 
vival of our civilization. Thé year 1914 proved that; the same 
year also proved that if you have a world inhabited by a number 
of conflicting nations, each of which admits no duty save the 
duty of enriching itself by any and all means against neighboring 
States, the result will be war, and war must inevitably lead to 
the destruction’of all nations. If reason does not compel peoples 
to become internationalists, terror will. And if terror will not 
compel them, then greed itself will. 
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. the inception of the Hitler régime in Germany, the 
Press has presented a united front of protest with stirring edi- 
torials, fuming correspondence columns, eloquent diatribes and 
graphic word pictures, all show- 
ing the reign of terror loosed 
by the rise to power of the 
Nazis. | Meanwhile, various 
Catholic publications called at- 
tention to the fact that equally ruthless and tyrannical tactics 
had been going on in Russia and Spain, and outside our own 
very door in Mexico. Concerning these cruelties the editorial 
writers and news gatherers of the nation have assumed a strange 
silence. If any recognition at all has been made, it has been 
shunted to back pages or placed in obscure columns. 

The staid New York Times, perhaps conscience stricken, 
recently offered a hastily written and grossly misleading editorial 
as a sop to us Catholics. It is an excellent example of unfairness, 
clever sidestepping, feigned surprise and deliberate discrimina- 
tion. No mention whatsoever is made of Russia. The wording 
is almost insolent. Says The Times: “Some have endeavored to 
establish an analogy between these events in Spain, and others 
similar to them in Mexico, with what has recently happened in 
Germany. The differences, however, are plain. This anti- 
Catholic legislation has been adopted by lawmakers who call 
themselves Catholics.” 

It is indeed interesting to learn that Plutarco Calles and his 
henchmen are “lawmakers who call themselves Catholics,” or 
that Azafia of Spain is a member of the Church in good standing. 
With all the rest of the falsity, it is a wonder that The Times did 
not announce to the world that Stalin calls himself a Catholic. 

Following the publication of this prize editorial, a deluge of 
correspondence from Catholic sources flooded the office of The 
Times, a tithe of which it printed, but made no attempt to retract 
or correct its own errors. Perhaps it is too busy chasing after 


The N. Y. Times is 
Out of Joint 
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Hitler to bother with a persecution compared to which, The 
Commonweal says, “all that has been reported from Germany 
is an account of a mere street brawl.” 

A few days later The Times added insult to injury with another 
editorial anent the petition of protest against Hitlerism signed by 
some 1,200 prominent clergymen and laymen “in the name of 
American Christianity.” Rising to great moral heights and the 
peaks of righteousness The Times now declares that “the case 
is made one of the fundamentals of Christian morality and the 
humane spirit itself.’”’ Moreover, we learn that this petition con- 
tains an earnest affirmation of the principles of tolerance and 
‘respect for the fundamental rights of human beings as such, 
which ought to be observed by all civilized governments.” 

It is hard to believe all this of The Times, but the evidence 
remains for all who run to read. The leading daily of America 
froths at the mouth over the terrorism of Hitler and prates pi- 
ously about Christian principles of morality and justice, after 
months of strange silence and crass supineness regarding the 
persecuted Catholics of Mexico, Spain and Russia. Verily, The 
Time(s) is out of joint. 
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I N a marble tomb in the heart of Moscow, he lies, visible through 
a glass enclosure: little Lenin, whose effect on Russia has been 
so large. Queer that the father of Sovietism should be so en- 
shrined, and eloquent, too! 
The Supreme Leader of men, 
Who brought true light to the 
world, remained in no tomb but 
gloriously rose in utter victory 
over death. Lenin, dead, and daily viewed by hundreds as such, 
represents ideals which may be said to have been still-born and 
whose present life—such as it is—seems to be confected of Five 
Year Plans, industrial tyranny, and promises more opiate by 
far than any which Religion ever offered. The citizenry of 
modern Russia is working like mad—in a dream; as if afraid to 
wake up and find themselves with less than nothing. 

Nobody knows how the Russian experiment will end; but that 
it shall end is written in the mortal countenance of the man that 
began it. His dead presence in Red Square is a sardonic pledge 
of a cold grey awakening. A day will come when Russia, weary 
of placing her faith in a corpse, will look once more into the living 
face of Him, the true Righter of wrongs, Who said, ‘Come to Me, 
all ye who are heavy-laden.”” Then she will, indeed, see the light; 
then, with the wisdom of an overwhelming experience, she will 
live again, as never before; and the sealed vacuum in which great 
little Lenin lies will be broken, and the grave given its due; and 
Christ shall be vindicated to His people. 
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Ox: in Chicago they are celebrating the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of the city by holding the Century of 
Progress International Exposition. It has been a real century 
of progress for the breezy 
metropolis of the Middle West. 
A scant one hundred years ago 
Chicago was a settlement of 
rude dwellings housing some 
five hundred souls. Only two hundred and sixty years have 
elapsed since the intrepid Father Marquette and his companion, 
Louis Joliet, first set foot upon what was then a vast prairie land. 
Today Chicago is the third largest city of the world with a popula- 
tion of nearly three and one-half millions. 

To describe the wonders, the surprises and the various items 
of interest at the Exposition would beggar the extraordinary 
descriptive powers of a side-show barker. Everything there is 
the very last word in its particular field, the world’s largest or 
most unique or most expensive or farthest advanced. The sou- 
venir guide book lets us in on a few facts guaranteed to astound 
the visiting yokelry as well as impress the effete sophisticate. 

The fair grounds comprise four hundred and twenty-four acres, 


Symbol of a Grey 
Awakening 


Chicago Celebrates a 
Century of Progress 


every inch of which was once under the surface of Lake Michigan. 
Nearly a thousand conventions will be held during the Exposi- 
tion. One hundred and twenty-seven insurance companies have 
underwritten it against fire and wind. In the art exhibit three 
dimension pictures will be shown. The “Sky Ride” is one-half 
mile long. One may order a car in the morning, help in assembling 
it and drive it away the same evening. There will be a real salt 
mine and a salt factory shown operating. All this and much more 
within one day’s ride of seventy-five per cent of the population of 
the United States. 

The amazing progress that has been Chicago’s in such a brief 
span is worthy of celebration. It is, moreover, an achievement 
essentially American, typical of the high tempo of life on this 
continent. In its rise from frontier post to modern metropolis, 
Chicago passed through various vicissitudes. In 1871 there was 
the great fire which practically razed the city. There were the 
hectic years of the Thompson rule, the terrorism of the gangs, 
the ever-present problem of an extreme polyglot population and, 
as is now the case, a pitiable financial condition. But in holding 
this exposition Chicago manifests its undaunted spirit, a spirit 
redolent of pioneer days. It is a challenge to fear and depression. 
It isa healthy sign. It may be the very thing which will sound the 
much-needed note to restore economic stability and spur on dor- 
mant business. Anyway, it is a notable event, a memorable 
birthday in the life of a great city. 
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A CCORDING to the first nation-wide survey made of private 
elementary schools by the Federal Office of Education there are 
1,802,947 pupils in 6,815 private schools of all classifications. 
This number represents ap- 
proximately 80% of the total 
number of children enrolled in 
such schools. Of all the private 
elementary schools reported, 
91% were under the control of some religious organization or had 
some religious affiliation. The largest enrolment was in the 
first grade, a steady decline beginning in the fifth grade. The 
summarized findings of the survey are as follows: 


Catholics and the 
Public School System 





Denominational Schools Total 

Affiliation or Control. Reporting. Enrolment. 
NN Gi nites ance tae eemcaes 20 1,391 
Congregational.................... 10 958 
A EE ARR I 61 3,716 
SUN 5.) a santhooaiue wiebans 35 4,967 
SEE emer 15 1,462 
Ee eee 40 2,298 
Re eee 31 2,928 
oe a 5,954 1,730,670 
Seventh Day Adventist........... 36 2,269 
Miscellaneous sects................ 21 1,502 
NIN. Sv orcs Ore oaic gan 592 50,786 

MN os OE ice ica as ee ca 6,815 1,802,947 


While it is a subject of sincere gratitude to God that nearly 
2,000,000 children are being trained and educated under the 
immediate direction of our Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods, we 
can not forget the enormous sacrifices that our people are making 
in the interests of Catholic education. The burden is rendered 
all the more galling by the conviction that huge sums of tax- 
payers’ money is annually being wasted on our public school 
system. There is hardly a State in the Union which hasn’t its 
“school lobby”’ persistently working overtime for the benefit of 
the professional “schoolman” and politician. School boards 
everywhere have been running wild in the direction of wasteful 
expenditure, and the pity is that the extravagance practised is 
in no sense warranted by the results of the scholarship attained. 
As taxes are being scrutinized, tax-ridden citizens are discovering 
that there is something about expenditures for public schools that 
needs a great deal of explaining. Catholic taxpayers should be 
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keenly interested in this matter, just as they should consistently 
fight for some alleviation from paying a double tax for both 
public and private education. 
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ks this issue (pp. No. 713-715) Gabriel Francis Powers fur- 
nishes us with a vivid description of the Beatification of Gemma 
Galgani, “The Gem of Christ,” as the Holy Father called her. 
Only thirty years have passed 
since she went to God, at the 
age of twenty-five, after a pro- 
longed mental and physical 
martyrdom which made her so 
remarkably like her Crucified Master and Lover. As Pope Pius 
XI knelt to venerate her relics he beheld high up in the “Glory” 
of Bernini a picture of La povera Gemma, as she called herself, 
ascending into Heaven surrounded by angels. What a striking 
contrast between that day, May, 14, 1933 and April 11, 1903, 
when she died in a poor room in Lucca, Italy, with no priest to 
console her in her last agony. 

Two features especially marked the Beatification ceremonies. 
One was the immense throng present. It seems that it was larger 
by far than that at any other Beatification or Canonization cere- 
mony held in this Holy Year when Rome is crowded by pilgrims. 
The attendance was a pronounced witness to the attractiveness 
of a poor girl whose life was hidden in obscurity. The other 
feature was the comparatively large number present who had 
personally known the new Beata. Among these were Signor 
Giannini, who had given her the hospitality and shelter of his 
home, a nun who had taught her, her own sister, and the parish 
priest who baptized her! 

Blessed Gemma is verily a Saint of our own day, whose life 
has a special inspiration for our times. We understand that she 
has been chosen in England as the patroness of druggists (chem- 
ists, there) for the tenuous reason that her father had been a 
pharmacist. It seems that she could more fitting be chosen as 
the Patron Saint of that vast multitude of Catholic girls living 
in the world and carrying out the daily routine of a work-a-day 
existence, who have the courage to be poor and the strength to 
be pure in the midst of myriad temptations, and who are a bril- 
liant glory of God’s Church in America. 


La Povera Gemma 
—**Poor Gemma” 


AAA 


A COMMITTEE of L’Ecole Sociale Populaire, of Montreal, 
has drawn up a program for social restoration based on the 
Pope’s encyclicals treating of social justice. It was presented 
by’ the committee’s chairman, 
Rev. J. P. Archambault, as 
“the path that can best be fol- 
lowed by Catholics in this 
province.” The program con- 
tains the statement that “all necessary reforms must put an end 
to economic dictatorships and achieve a more equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth.” It further asserts that “all classes of society 
must return to the true Christian spirit of justice, charity and 
moderation,” and that the State, by legislative reform, must sub- 
ject financial institutions to severe surveillance in order to sup- 
press over-capitalization, “watered stock,” abuse of credit and 


speculation. 


Catholic Action in 
Foreign Parts 





N Dublin, in 1922, a small number of Catholic laymen, mem- 
bers of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, founded the Legion 

of Mary—a society that has been remarkable for its growth and 
commensurate results. It has been contended “that at present 
it can be said with an economy of exaggeration that the Legion 
of Mary is one of the great instruments of the lay apostolate 
throughout the Christian world.” Its main objects, as laid 
down in the handbook, are (1) to sanctify the members indi- 





vidually ; (2) to act as a leaven in the mass; (3) to do the particu- 

ar work or works undertaken; (4) to act as a link between priest 
and people. In Ireland at the present time the most usual 
works done are (1) the visiting of the sick; (2) the spread of 
Catholic literature; (3) the consecration of homes to the Sacred 
Heart; (4) the running of working girls’ clubs; (5) the care of 
the altar; (6) visitation of lodging houses and encampments; 
(7) in special cases the visitation of those neglecting the Sacra- 
ments. 

In Dublin the Legion operates “Down and Out” hostels for 
men and women, known as the “Morning Star’ and the “Re- 
gina Coeli,” conducted respectively by men’s and women’s 
Praesidii, as the branches are called. There are said to be 
12,000 legionaires in the Irish capital alone, and branches in al- 
most every Irish diocese. The organization has furthermore 
spread to England, Scotland, Vancouver, and into a number of 
missionary countries, the Philippines among them. 


AAA 


To the Most Reverend John B. Peterson, Bishop of Man- 
chester, N. H., for his untiring and successful efforts in arbitrating 
the strike among the workers of the Amoskeag Mills. [To Mr. 
Joseph B. Murray, prominent 
layman of the diocese of Brook- 
lyn, on being named a Knight 
of Malta. {/To Mr. Robert H. 
Gore on his appointment as 
Governor of Puerto Rico. {To Mother Bertha of the Sacred 
Heart Convent, Roehampton, England, for winning the Oxford 
University Chancellor’s English Essay Prize for 1933; the first 
woman ever to receive this award. {[To President Roosevelt for 
ordering the Senate Committee to push its investigation of private 
banking interests, ‘without limit.” [To the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee investigating the House of Morgan, and 
their able special investigating attorney, Ferdinando Pecora. 
§|To Abbé Gillet of Paris, France, who lost both arms in the war, 
on his being decorated with the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 
{To the thirteen Jesuits of the New York-Maryland Province, 
five priests and eight scholastics, on their taking up missionary 
work in the Philippines. At present the Society of Jesus has 
sixty-five native Filipino priests. [To the fifteen Maryknoll 
missionaries, this year’s quota of the American Foreign Mission- 
ary Seminary to the Field Afar in the Orient. {[/To the United 
States Lines for the beautifully designed and rubrical altar on 
their newest transatlantic liner, S. S. Washington. {To The 
Southwest Courier, official organ of the Diocese of Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa, on having achieved practically 100 per cent circula- 
tion within the diocese. {[To the nine adult Japanese who 
recently received the Sacrament of Baptism in Seattle. {/To 
Monsignor Giraudeau, Vicar Apostolic of Tibet, upon the com- 
pletion of sixty years service there in foreign mission labors. 
[To John S. Young, N. B. C. announcer of the Catholic Hour, 
upon his reception of the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from 
St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas, in recognition of his 
work with the Catholic Hour. §[To the City and People of Chi- 
cago on the celebration of a Century of Progress. [To Frangois 
Mauriac, French novelist, often referred to as “the Catholic 
romancer,” because his religion figures in nearly all his stories, 
on his election to the famed French Academy. §[To the Passion- 
ists of Upper Italy on undertaking foreign mission work in the 
British District of Dodoma and Kondoa-Irangi, Africa. This is 
the second Passionist mission in Africa, the other being in charge 
of the Belgian Passionists at Katanga, Belgian Congo. {[To 
Rev. Father Moosman, Director of Sodalities in Pittsburgh, for 
his fearless crusade against yellow journalism in that city. {[To 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Louis Adolphe Paquet of Quebec, “the first 
priest of Canada,” on the celebration of the golden anniversary 
of his ordination. {To Archbishop Downey upon the realization 
of his hopes and efforts in the laying of the cornerstone of the 
vast cathedral of Liverpool, dedicated to Christ the King. 


Toasts Within 
the Month 








CA TEGORICA 





Edited by N. M. LAW 





ON THINGS IN GENERAL’ AND QUITE LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


SALVETE CHRISTI VULNERA 
(Hail, Wounds of Christ) 
pHs hymn for Lauds of the Office of the Most Precious Blood 


was written by an unknown author in the seventeenth century. 
The translation is by H. N. Oxenham: 


Hail, holy Wounds of Jesus, hail, 

Sweet pledges of the saving Rood, 
Whence flow the streams that never fail, 
The purple streams of His dear Blood. 


Brighter than brightest stars ye show, 
Than sweetest rose your scent more rare, 
No Indian gem may match your glow, 
No honey’s taste with yours compare. 


Portals ye are to that dear home 
Wherein our wearied souls may hide, 
Whereto no angry foe can come, 
The Heart of Jesus Crucified. 


What,countless stripes our Jesus bore, 
All naked left in Pilate’s hall! 

From His torn flesh how red a shower 
Did round His sacred person fall! 


His beauteous brow, oh, shame and grief, 

3y the sharp thorny crown is riven; 
Through hands and feet, without relief, 
The cruel nails are rudely driven. 


But when for our poor sakes He died, 
A willing Priest by love subdued, 

The soldier’s lance transfixed His side, 
Forth flowed the Water and the Blood. 


In full atonement of our guilt, 

Careless of self, the Savior trod— 

E’en till His Heart’s best Blood was spilt— 
The wine-press of the wrath of God. 


Come, bathe you in the heating flood, 
All ye who mourn, by sin opprest; 
Your only hope is Jesus’ Blood, 

His Sacred Heart your only rest. 


All praise to Him, the Eternal Son, 
At God’s right hand enthroned above, 
Whose Blood our full redemption won, 
Whose Spirit seals the gift of Love. 





SECOND-CLASS MATTER BULKS BIG 


N ‘The New Yorker’? Michael Scully writes of the 6041 Ameri- 
can magazines which appeal to readers with a purpose: 

I wonder if any one outside the Post Office Department 
realizes what a lot of reading-with-a-purpose is going on in this 
country. There are 6041 magazines in America that you have 
never heard of—approximately three for every daily newspaper. 
And there are hundreds of thousands of people reading them. 

Does it make sense that there should be a magazine called 
Terrestrial Magnetism & Atmospheric Electricity? Or that there 
should be enough people worked up about counterfeit coins to 
support the National Counterfeit Detector? 

There are thousands of people each month waiting for the post- 
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man to arrive with Contest Magazine. When it ‘comes, they 
gather up paper and pencils and disappear into locked rooms. 
Occasionally one turns up again on Page 22 of the evening paper: 
“Local Woman Names Breakfast Food, Wins $500.” But 
99.862% are never heard of from that day. That gives you an 
idea of Contest Magazine: announcements of contests, news of 
prospective contests and contest awards. 

There are eight magazines for Indians, including Lakolwahosi. 
which is published in Sioux. There is a sprightly little journal 
called Phytopathology that tells you what to do about plant 
diseases. The American Rifleman tells 30,000 subscribers in 
25,000 well-chosen words how to shoot a gun. There are 360 
organized-labor magazines. There is a magazine called the 
Mayflower Descendant. 

There are the Hiker, a magazine for those who walk; Horseshoe 
World a magazine for those who pitch horseshoes; American 
Checker Monthly, a magazine for those who play checkers; 
International Post, a magazine for those who collect postcards. 

There is Mycologia, a magazine for those who grow mushrooms. 

There are 28 health magazines, 52 drug magazines, and 170 
medical magazines. 

The Anti-Horsethief Association Weekly News, of St. Paul, 
Kansas, is still determined to wipe out the scourge of the South- 
west. 

Cupid’s Columns, of St. Paul, has 40,000 subscribers. It is 
only one of 31 matrimonial magazines. 

If you want to know how people selling patented soapdishes 
manage to get into your apartment in spite of doormen, elevator- 
boys, and quarantine signs, read Schemer, a magazine for agents. 

There are enough people interested in keeping each other from 
smoking to support the flourishing No-Tobacco Journal, of Butler, 
Indiana. 

There are 49 magazines devoted to the care and training of pets. 

Two periodicals that are waxing fat nowadays are Swap, of 
New York, and the Swapper’s Friend, of Mansfield, Ohio. 
Readers swap things among themselves. 


FORTY YEARS AGO 


Tt opening of the Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago 
puts Harry Hansen of the ‘“‘New York World-Telegram,” in a 
reminiscent frame of mind as he recalls the great World’s Colum- 
bian Fair and Exposition: ° 

Forty years ago! First, the formal dedication in the Audito- 
rium in Chicago in the fall; then on May 1, 1893, the formal 
opening at Jackson Park. 

Forty years ago, at the dedication, Harriet Monroe, slim 
young poet—or, as they said in that day, poetess—presented her 
Columbian ode. 

And forty years after, Miss Monroe is the editor of a sophis- 
ticated magazine of verse and has long been a leader in acclaiming 
cerebral poetry which makes no compromise with stars bedight 
and godesses rising from the misty sea. Chauncey Depew is 
gone; Henry Watterson is gone; Mrs. Potter Palmer—“‘calm and 
smiling, gowned by Worth’—is gone. In forty years the country 
has almost stopped referring to Columbia, the gem of the ocean. 

What did the literary scene look like forty years ago? James 
Whitcomb Riley was the well-beloved poet; Joel Chandler Harris 
was writing about Brer Rabbit; Richard Henry Stoddard and 
Eugene Field were versifying. The “literary” author was Henry 
James; the author in society was F. Marion Crawford. Everyone 
was convinced that ‘‘Ben-Hur,” by General Lew Wallace, would 
live forever. General Charles King was popular with women 
readers and Dodd Mead announced the novels of E. P. Roe in 
sixteen volumes! 
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Frank L. Stockton—if you hadn’t read him you were illiterate. 
Mary Mapes Dodge—every child enjoyed St. Nicholas. Mark 
Twain was the funny man, not the social critic. Grace King was 
writing her famous ‘‘ Balcony Stories.” Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood was writing historical novels about Indians and Colonials. 
Jacob Riis was describing settlement work. Theodore Roosevelt 
was writing about mountain climbing. George Kennan was 
criticizing Russia and ’twas said he could never again enter the 
empire. 

Forty years ago the man of 1893 rode around in a “‘ handsome 
closed coupé for two persons,”’ made by Studebaker Bros. Mfg. 
Co., carriage builders, of South Bend, Ind. He heated his house 
with a hot-air furnace and was proud of his elaborate mantel of 
golden oak and glazed brown tile. He bathed in a Columbia 
porcelain-lined roll-rim bathtub, which stood four feet high on 
claw feet and was elaborately decorated in pink. His wife bought 
cut glass and Rogers 1847 silver, and smiled at the ads which 
said:—‘Good morning. Have you used Pear’s soap?” and at 
the little girl writing Chocolat Menier on the wall. The lady with 
the apron und cap, carrying a tray of Baker’s Breakfast Cocoa, 
was On every magazine cover. She used Royal Baking Powder 
and planted the new climbing cucumber and the brightest scarlet 
radishes offered by Vaughan’s, at 12 Barclay St. 

Forty years ago the enterprising office man would buy one 
typewriter, taking his choice from Smith-Premier, Densmore, 
Caligraph, Remington and Hammond. He smoked Yale Mix- 
ture, bought a Premo camera, and if he wanted a bicycle for his 
boy had the choice of Victor, Rambler, Imperial, Pope, Columbia, 
Credenda, Diamond, Monarch, Union and Gump. He was think- 
ing of buying a Waterman fountain pen and a Cluett-Coon stiff- 
bosomed shirt for formal wear, provided it had a flap at the front 
to hold the bosom down. 

Forty years ago one whiff of the Midway Plaisance was more 
exciting than all the smells of Broadway. 





THE IDEAL REJECTION SLIP 


CCORDING to the “Readers Digest,’’ John K. Williamson, an 
American author, has received the prize rejection slip from a 
firm of Chinese publishers: 


We read your manuscripts with boundless delight. By the 
sacred ashes of our ancestors we swear that we have never 
dipped into a book of such overwhelming mastery. If we were 
to publish this book it would be impossible in the future to issue 
any book ef a lower standard. As it is unthinkable that within 
the next 10,000 years we shall find its equal, we are, to our great 
tegret, compelled to return this too divine work and beg you a 
thousand times to forgive our action. 





CONDITIONS UNDER SOVIET RULE 


HE two following quotations are found in the May number of 

“‘Freedom,”’ a monthly magazine of anarchistic news and opin- 
ion. The first is from the pen of Alexandra Tolstoi and the 
other from a letter of A. Isaak, to whom the editor wrote for 
confirmation of the first: 


“T feel that I must raise my voice against such villainous bar- 
barity, the more so because I have worked with the Bolsheviki 
Government for twelve years and have witnessed such terror 
developing. . . . Millions were banished, died in prisons and 
concentration camps in Northern Russia. Thousands have been 
shot on the spot. The Bolsheviki started with their class enemies, 
the religious, priests, scientists, professors, and now it is the 
workers and peasants, and again the world remains silent. 

“For fifteen years the Russian people have been suffering hun- 
ger and cold. They are robbed; their bread and other products of 
their own labor are taken away and exported to other countries, 
to acquire money not only for machines but also for world prop- 
aganda. And when the peasants protest against such robberies 
and hide their bread for their starving families, they are either 
shot or banished to Siberia.” 





“The fact is there have never existed such terror and universal 
starvation since Ivan the Terrible. . . . You remember that the 
American Government sent a commission to Russia to investigate 
as to whether there was forced labor in the Northern lumber 
camps or not. But the commission did not discover that as soon 
as the [Russian] Government learned that such a commission was 
coming, thousands and thousands of these prisoners were driven 
far into the timber through deep snow, and when the Americans 
arrived everything was O. K. . . . It makes me wild when liberal 
writers in the Nation or New Republic console themselves with 
the remark that ‘the people in Russia are better off than under 
the old régime, anyhow.’ The fact is that the people as a whole 
never suffered such starvation as they are suffering today.” 





LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 


CCORDING to ‘The Boston Transcript” this will of John of 
Gaunt is one of the oldest and shortest in existence: 


I, John of Gaunt, 

Do give and do grant 
To John of Burgoyne 
And the heirs of his loin 
Both Sutton and Polton 
Until the earth’s rotten. 





“JEWS BY RACE, CHRISTIANS BY GRACE” 


[*s Jerusalem correspondent sends to ‘‘The Church Times,” of 
London this interesting item about Hebrew Christians in Pal- 
estine: 


The creation of an agricultural colony for Hebrew Christians 
has been initiated here with the purchase of two thousand 
dunums (450 acres) of land near Gaza, by Sir Leon Levison, 
President of the International Hebrew Christian Alliance. It is 
announced that within a short time forty families of Hebrew 
Christians will be settled there for the purpose of preparing the 
land for mixed farming and orange growing, during which time 
they will be paid for their services; and that when the land is put 
into a productive state, the workers will be given the opportunity 
to purchase the land for themselves by merely repaying the 
capital outlay without interest. 

Such a step on the part of converted Jews is attracting con- 
siderable interest. And, indeed, such is the intention of its pro- 
moters, who wish to show Zionist Jews that their Christian co- 
nationals sympathize with them in their effort to rebuild a na- 
tional home for the Jewish people in Palestine, and that the 
acceptance of Christianity does not destroy the legitimate claims 
of their nation upon them. The International Hebrew Christian 
Alliance, which comprises 80,000 of the 200,000 Hebrew Chris- 
tians scattered over the world, upholds the slogan that converted 
Jews are “Hebrews by race but Christians by grace.” Inci- 
dentally, the colony offers one possible solution of the problem of 
caring for converted Jews who have lost their means of livelihood 
and their place among their own people by accepting Christ. 
It is anticipated that no difficulty will be experienced in finding 
properly-equipped colonists. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that this is not the 
first venture of the sort in Palestine. Indeed, the agricultural 
colonies established in the Holy Land before the War were but 
following the example set by zealous Christian societies working 
among Jews who established such agricultural colonies in several 
places, and were even bought out by Orthodox Jews as the 
nuclei of colonies still in existence. 

The earliest attempt was at Artas, near Bethlehem, where a 
colony called Abraham’s Vineyard was started for Jewish converts 
in 1857, but shortly thereafter failed. A new colony was then 
established in the Plain of Sharon, near Jaffa; but when this 
failed the land was sold to Sir Moses Montefiore, who made it 
into the present-day farm school, called Mikveh Israel. Other 
attempts near modern Tell Aviv and at Artuf, in the late ’fifties 
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and in the ’seventies, had a similar misfortune. It is to be hoped 
that these previous failures will prove to have merely paved the 
way to an outstanding success for the new attempt. 





REMARKABLE CAREER OF AN IRISH PASSIONIST 

ROM Manchester, England, via ‘‘The Catholic Register and 

Canadian Extension,’’ of Toronto, comes this interesting sketch 
of an Irish Passionist: 

Bank clerk, soldier, German prisoner of war, Russian prisoner 
of war, then bank clerk again, and now Passionist priest—this 
in brief describes the remarkable career of Father Kenneth 
Monaghan, C.P., a native of County Mayo, who is now on the 
English Mission. Father Kenneth was born in 1893 and in his 
youth his thoughts turned towards the priesthood. For a while, 
however, he took up work as a bank clerk in London. Then the 
Great War broke out and he joined the army in 1914. 

He saw service in the Irish Rising, and was wounded, and later 
went to France, where he was taken prisoner of war at the Battle 
of St. Quintin in 1918. After the cessation of hostilities he was re- 
patriated. ; 

He volunteered for service in Russia in 1919 and was promoted 
Acting-Captain. : 

Then at Archangel he and other British soldiers were made 
prisoners by Russians, who first deserted from the Revolutionary 
ranks and joined the Archangel garrison, and then mutinied and 
returned to the Red forces, carrying him with them. 

With other officers he was conveyed to Moscow, and on the 
way they were sentenced to death by a Russian Jew who had 
previously been a tailor in the West End of London. Some of 
Father Kenneth’s comrades were shot, but he escaped and for a 
while lay in the dreaded Botyrka Prison in Moscow, the starting 
point for the Siberian prison camps. 

While there he owed his life to the kindness and courage of the 
garrison chaplain, a North of England Anglican clergyman, since 
dead, who risked his own life to supply the prisoners with food 
and clothing. 

In an exchange of prisoners Father Kenneth was again re- 
patriated and returned to London, where he resumed work as a 
clerk in a private banking concern. 

His call to the priesthood manifested itself more insistently, and 
about ten years ago he entered the Passionist Novitiate, and was 
ordained to the priesthood in 1929. 

He is now attached to St. Paul’s Retreat, Myddleton Lodge, 
Ilkley, Yorks, and serves the Church of Our Lady and the English 
Martyrs, Addingham. 





PERSONALITY DEFINED IN ANECDOTE 


LBERT BIGELOW PAINE, masterly biographer of Mark 
Twain, was at Oliver Herford’s studio one afternoon when 
someone knocked in a peculiar manner at the door. ‘“Sh-h!” 
admonished Oliver, and they were silent until the caller went 
away. 
‘‘He’s a frightful bore,” explained Oliver. ‘He comes here and 
talks all afternoon.” 
“But how did you get him to knock in that special way?” 
“Oh,” said Oliver, “I told him a lot of people came and both- 
ered me and that I was giving that knock to a few particular 
friends.”’—Julian Street in Saturday Evening Post. 


LLA NAZIMOVA, Russian actress, entertained at a tea 
with a recitation in her native language. Her select 
audience was thrilled. She was inundated with congratulations. 
‘Gorgeous! Marvelous! Intense feeling!” they exclaimed. 
“What was it?” 
“The alphabet,” said Nazimova.—Detroit News. 


HEN you are forced to do an unpleasant job, inject a little 
humor and you can accomplish your end without the 
bitterness of a direct attack. When General Jackson was ap- 


proached by Judge Brockenbrough with the request that Jackson 





divulge to him the plans of his military operations, he did not 
want to insult his close friend by refusing his request. “Judge,” 
he said, “can you keep a secret?” 
“Why certainly: I think so, General,” replied the judge. 
“Well, Judge, so can I,” answered the General. For years 
afterwards the judge had many a hearty laugh over this witty 
refusal.—Morgan and Webb, Making the Most of Your Life. 


EFORE Coolidge left the White House, so the story goes, 
his Vermont neighbors decided to recognize his devotion 
to the old farm by giving him a hand-made rake. 

They made the presentation an elaborate ceremonial. The 
orator who presented the rake dwelt on the qualities of the hickory 
wood from which he said it was made. . “‘Hickory,” he said, 
“like the President, is sturdy, strong, resilient, unbroken.” And 
soon and soon. Then he handed the rake to Mr. Coolidge, and 
the audience settle back for the speech of acknowledgment. 

The President turned the implement over, scrutinized it 
carefully, and then made his address in a single word. 

“Ash,” he said.—Kansas City Star. 


HE story goes that Babe Ruth once met General Foch, 

but he doesn’t tell people about it often. It happened some 

years ago when he was playing vaudeville in Baltimore. The 

manager revealed that the General was in a box and was going 
to pay a visit back-stage after the performance. 

Ruth was troubled. “I’ve never met any of these big birds,” 


















he told Wellington Cross, his partner. “What am I going to say 
to him?” 

“Just shake hands with him and talk about anything you 
happen to think of,” he was advised. 

So the Babe, impressed by Foch’s fine uniform and military 
bearing, greeted him respectfully. 

“Was you,” asked Babe, by way of making light conversation, 
“in the war?” —N. Y. Morning Telegram. 


HERE never was another man to write such letters to his 

wife as Richard Steele. One would think he’d had enough of 
writing, with his contributions to the Spectator and the Tatler. 
But if she was only in the next room, he’d scribble her a note and 
send it in by aservant. Or if he chanced to imbibe too much at a 
club, it would be a laconic, “‘Dear Prue, Sober or not, I am ever 
yours.” —House and Garden. 


LANKY Texan wandered into Saks-Fifth Avenue store not 
long ago. In the luggage department he was greeted by a 
suave salesman. ‘‘Got to get a trunk,” said the Texan. 

The salesman went through the stock, starting at $60, but at 
the end of a half-hour he had made no progress. A panorama of 
the world’s leading wardrobe achievements had left the Texan 
cold. The salesman, wan and not a little impatient, finally de- 
cided to scare the lantern-jawed customer from the store. : 

“Here, sir,” he said impressively, “is a real beauty. Finest 
rawhide—and only $275.” 

The Texan bit into a plug of Old Battle Axe (or some such) and 
eyed the trunk with a show of interest. 

“What the hell’s that thing?” he asked, pointing at a ring hat 
rack in the trunk. 

“That, sir, is for a topper or bowler,” said the salesman with a 
superior air. ‘Lined with red plush, sir. Very convenient.” 

The Texan eyed the red plush for a moment and then, while 
the salesman stood aghast, he pursed his lips and scored a direc- 
tion bull’s-eye—smack! into the middle of the hat rack. 

“©. K., son,”’ he said, “I'll take it.” —Life. 





The speak-easy, remarks a social observer, is gradually passing 
out. That, you know, used to be the exclusive privilege of the 
patrons.—Boston Herald. 


How has inflation hit Yankee residents abroad? Well, the 
famous American quarter of Paris has already begun to look like 
20 cents.—Chicago Daily News. 
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By Gabriel 
Francis Powers 


I+ was our Holy Father himself who 
found this charming name for her. In 
Latin and in Italian both, Gemma means 
a gem; and with his rare spirit of intuition 
he called her with delight, speaking in 
Latin: “Gemma Christi,” the Gem of 
Christ. Limpid gem, of purest water, 
transparent, yet blazing with the fire of 
blood. We have waited a long time—at 
least it seems a long time—for this day of 
her glorification, and those who know say 
that at times the combat has been stren- 
uous; but the day has dawned at last, the 
14th of May in this year of the solemn 
remembrance of the Passion and Death 
of our Blessed Redeemer. We were told of 
the unspeakable joy of the Postulator, 
Father Egidius, C. P., when, at the reading 
of the decree for the heroicity of virtues, 
the Holy Father stated that the little 
virgin of Lucca had “borne in her flesh the 
Wounds of Christ.” All day long, in his 
transcendent happiness, the Passionist 
Father who has fought so hard for the 
cause, went about asking radiantly of all 
he met: “Did you hear what the Holy 
Father said? He said with his own lips 
that she ‘bore in her flesh the Wounds of 
Cosi 'T” ... 

Well, it was the morning of May 14, 
and one could not help feeling a certain 
emotion in approaching the basilica of 
St. Peter because crowds of people speak- 
ing every known tongue in this everlasting 
Pentecost of the Universe, Rome, were 
pressing toward it, and from the main 
balcony of the fagade hung a great banner, 
covered still with green cloth, which would 
presently be removed and every eye would 
be able to see the new Beata, humbly 
kneeling in prayer and wafted heavenward 
upon a luminous cloud. But as yet the 
image was covered. 

The interior of the basilica presented a 
solemn and festive air. It was hung with 
crimson damask, and thousands of electric 
lights in grouped chandeliers illumined the 
immense arches of the apse. In the so- 
called “Glory of Bernini” above the altar, 
above the cathedra of St. Peter, and gar- 
landed about by a flight of golden angels, 
was another of those pictures covered with 
a gray-green cloth. That, too, was to be 
presently removed. Even an hour before 
the time set for the ceremony of the 
Beatification the basilica was filling rap- 
idly, and it was evident that the keenest 
interest was felt regarding the person of 
the new Beata and the wonderful circum- 
stances of her life. 


THE GEM of CHRIST 








AT THE CEREMONY OF BEATIFICATION. 
THE BLESSED SACRAMENT ALTAR. 


THE HOLY FATHER KNEELING AT RIGHT OF 
PICTURE OF BLESSED GEMMA IN GLORY AT UPPER 


LEFT OF ILLUSTRATION 


Many have observed that it was strange 
the Beatification of Gemma Galgani 
should draw such enormous crowds, and 
that so much sympathy and reverence 
should be manifested for this humble 
girl, who, as the world rates it, did so little 
during her short life. But Christ Cruci- 
fied, being lifted up, draws all things to 
Him. And perhaps, beneath the over- 
whelming materialism, and worse, of the 
surface of society, there is a deep under- 
lying crave for better things, a thirst for 
the spiritual and the mystic. 


E could only note the extraordi- 

nary attraction’so many seemed to 
feel for the little virgin of Lucca, and marvel 
at it. How terrible to her retirement and 
humility would the splendor of such a day 
be! But He Who loved her has prepared it, 
and she must needs submit. And all the 
more since it redounds to His glory and to 
the triumph of His Cross. How beautiful 
her face must be today in Heaven, if one 
could only see it! How radiant with light, 
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how shining with the laughter of love! 

As we wait in that tense atmosphere, we 
note in the various tribunes groups of a 
high significance and interest. On the 
Gospel side of the apse the magnificent 
group of the Passionist Congregation. 
Gemma is in a special way theirs. They 
above all others have known her value; 
they have.fought long, and hard, and 
against heavy odds to uphold her. And it 
strikes us that there is an extraordinary 
chivalry of knighthood about this noble 
group. They are all there, from the Father 
General to the Assistants, the Provincials 
and Superiors of houses, to the youngest 
priests and students. White heads, grey 
heads, dark heads; long lines and broad 
folds of black mantles; shields of white over 
the heart, knightly cognizance stamped 
with the monogram of the King. In the 
Name of the King they have fought for the 
maiden whom the King loved. And they 
have won. All honor to them. 

As chivalry implies service, they are 
serving; at the doors, on the steps of the 
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infant Gemma in his village church and 
gave her the name that is so precious now. 
Sister Giulia Sestini who taught the little 
girl for several years in the St. Zita School 
in Lucca, and various other persons who 
had known and cherished her. It was an 
astounding thing to realize that these 
people were all among us still and that 
their Gemma is a Saint in Paradise! 


BOUT ten o’clock, threading across the 
black mass of the crowd, and wending 

their way into the apse, comes the proces- 
sion of the Cardinals, headed by the mace- 
bearers, and escorted by masters-of-cere- 
monies and attendants. They take their 


seats on the upper benches. After them in: 


order come the Archbishops and Bishops, 
and the Heads of Religious Orders in their 
various habits. Then the Vatican Semi- 
nary and the Canons of St. Peter’s with the 
Archpriest of the basilica, Cardinal Pacelli. 
Father Egidius, C.P., the Postulator of the 
Cause, sits just below the Chapter, with 
the decree rolled in his hand, and he springs 
up with alacrity when the master-of- 
ceremonies bows before him. 

With him goes the Secretary of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, and the two 
together incline before the Cardinal Prefect 
of this Congregation, presenting to him 
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the “Apostolic Brief” and begging him to 
order the publication of the same. The 
Cardinal Prefect invites them to request 
of the Cardinal Archpriest his permission 
to read the Brief in St. Peter’s and, leave 
being granted, in the consecrated Latin 
formula, the Brief is handed to Monsignor 
Giuseppe Migone, who ascends to a small 
temporary pulpit and reads the long Latin 
Brief with great clearness and expression. 
In it the simple story of Gemma Gal- 
gani is set forth, with a mention of all the 
extraordinary graces she received from 
Heaven. Her virtues are praised, espe- 
cially her profound humility, her angelic 
purity and her ardent charity. Three 
times her extraordinary devotion to the 
Blessed Eucharist is mentioned and, 
paramount love of her heart and soul, the 
Sacred Passion is described as impressed 
yupon her, thorns on the brow, wounds in 
her hands and feet and side. Miracles 
have been obtained through her interces- 
sion, and for all these reasons, Pope Pius 
XI happily reigning, declares that he 
inscribes her among the Blessed. 
Something, a thrill, a tremor, an electric 
current passes over the vast assembly, 
though there is no sound. The reader con- 
cludes that this document is given in 
Rome, at St. Peter’s, on May 14, 1933. 


IN THE FOREGROUND, TO THE LEFT, IS THE TEMPORARY 
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There is the silence of a moment, a sort of 
gasp during which every head turns to the 
Glory and every eye gazes intently, then 
simultaneously the great reliquary upon 
the altar is uncovered, and the veil drops 
from the painted effigy of the Beata, while 
a vivid light flashes over it. There is a 
gust over us all as of cold air, and unex- 
pectedly, irrepressibly, a long patter of 
hand-clapping over the whole church. One 
might be shocked but it is so spontaneous, 
so unpremeditated, that it is like the out- 
bursting joy of children. 


MMEDIATELY the vast, majestic roll- 
ing of the organ swallows up all minor 
sounds in the tremendous harmony of the 
Te Deum. It is sung with a ringing enthu- 
siasm, choir and people alternating, and at 
the end, thrillingly distinct, the invocation 
ringing out for the first time: Ora pro nobis 
BEATA GEMMA (Pray for us, Blessed 
Gemma). And the response of the whole 
congregation together, a shout surging 
from the heart: Ut digni efficiamur pro- 
missionibus Christi! (That we may be 
made worthy of the promises of Christ.) 
It is difficult to take one’s eyes from the 
Glory, for it is like a golden vision. In the 
pouring light, the modest, virginal form 
kneels upon the luminous clouds with 
arms outstretched. She wears the plain 
black dress, the little mantle which were 
her unvarying garb. 

Her face is lifted, radiant, beautiful and 
sweet, to the dawn of the everlasting morn- 
ing, to the bliss of her celestial espousals. 
An aureola of white light circles the head, 
a tay of pure white light touches the brow. 
Three angels are playing around her, one 
perhaps the Angel whom she saw inces- 
santly, her Guardian; one at her feet, a 
child, holds up to her the lily of her stain- 
less purity; the third, reverently lifts upon 
a cloth the Crown of Thorns. (What 
agony was this of hers when the invisible 
piercing sent the blood-drops in a circlet to 
the. brow!) 

During the singing of the Te Deum a 
group of young Passionists descend into 
the apse and begin the liberal distribution 
of pictures and Lives of the Beata. Pre- 
lates receive a fine engraving tied with a 
purple silk ribbon and gold fringe, and a 
bound volume of the biography. Then 
the messengers pass out into the tribunes 
giving freely, to all, a short account of the 
Life and an image of the Beata. They are 
still busily engaged when the High Mass 
begins at the altar of the Cathedra. The 
choir of St. Peter’s, the Cappella Julia, 
render the music, and the Mass is. the 
proper of Virgins with the special prayers 
of Blessed Gemma. The celebration is 
most solemn and impressive. 

When it is all over, we wander down into 
the main part of the basilica, and the 


crowd is such that though for twenty © 


minutes the massed congregation has been 
pouring out through five doors, the nave is 
still packed. In fact, fresh swarms are 
pouring in, people who had no admission 


_not a seat left vacant anywhere. 


tickets but who can enter now. Men, 
women and children, many soldiers, poor 
lads stealing in to attend twelve o’clock 
Mass—they all move about, gazing won- 
deringly around them, and stand open- 
mouthed before the two great banners of 
the miracles suspended from the gigantic 
piers. These are the two miracles which 
were accepted as unquestionable for the 
beatification. Father Ulisse Fabrizi, a 
priest of Caprarola, was instantly cured 
of an inveterate and incurable ulcer on the 
leg when he inwardly implored the help of 
Gemma. Maria Menicucci of Vitorchiano 
who had suffered agonies for nineteen 
years from acute arthritis was suddenly 
and perfectly cured through the interces- 
sion of the little virgin of Lucca. 

The newcomers stand there gazing in 
wonder or looking up with devout affec- 
tion at the fair vision in the Glory. So we 
leave St. Peter’s. It is high noon. 

For the afternoon ceremony it is esti- 
mated that about eighty thousand souls 
were present. The church was wholly 
filled, it overflowed, and that very rarely 
happens at St. Peter’s even when the Holy 
Father is present. We flattered ourselves 
that having good tickets it would be suf- 
ficient to arrive an hour before the ap- 
pointed time, but we had an unpleasant 
surprise for the guards would not allow 
us to pass and the gates were closed. In 
vain we expostulated with the gendarmes 
and secret service men. They said the 
church was full and they had orders. 
Priests and pilgrims swarmed and stormed 
as we did but in vain. After ten minutes 
the iron gates were opened again and we 
all made a mad rush, a dash up the steps 
and inside the doors, but the crowd was 
suffocating, and the Palatine Guard drawn 
across the foot of the church would not 
suffer any person to cross their lines. 


ICKETS were useless. Hundreds of 

us had tickets and were not permitted 
to reach our seats. There was nothing for it 
but to stand in the crowd and wait. And 
perhaps the guards weré right when they 
said that it was no use to push: there was 
From 
our place we could see the crimson cur- 
tains through which the Pope was to come 
and it was six of the evening, and several 
times the hangings moved but it was al- 
ways a false alarm. At last they were 
drawn fully back, the gendarmes closed the 
great doors behind us, and from the gal- 
lery over the main portal the silver trum- 
pets flung down their sweet sharp rendering 
of the pontifical hymn. 

Tall undulous line of the Flaming 
Swords borne before the Pontiff, silver 
helmets of the Noble Guard, purple and 
scarlet of prelates, and on the high chair, 
carried shoulder high, the figure with, over 
the white cassock, a cape of crimson velvet, 
and a white skull-cap on the head. He 
passes blessing and moves out of our sight, 
but all along, as he goes, the ripple of hand- 
clapping and of cheers break forth in one 


continuous ovation. There is a_prie- 
dieu in front of the altar and His Holiness 
descends there and kneels down. He is 
kneeling before littke Gemma Galgani! 
She was Gemma Galgani yesterday. To- 
day, mysteriously beautiful, transformed, 
a Saint, a Bride of Him Who was crucified, 
one of His gems. The Blessed Sacrament 
is exposed and the choir sings the O Salu- 
taris Hostia. The Sovereign Pontiff offers 
the incense. The hymn of the Holy Virgins 
is sung, then the Tantum Ergo, and the 
Archbishop of Lucca has the privilege of 
giving the Benediction. 


HEN the Holy Father resumes his 

seat, the customary gifts are offered 
him in homage and they are again the Pas- 
sionist Fathers who have the honor and the 
joy of presenting these. Asplendidly bound 
Life of Blessed Gemma, a magnificent 
bouquet of artificial flowers made by a 
cloistered community (we believe) and a 
handsome standing reliquary of chiselled 
silver adorned with the Sign of the Pas- 
sionists and surmounted by a statuette of 
the Beata. His Holiness is full of joy and 
congratulates the Fathers and also the 
Archbishop of Lucca. The Gem of Christ 
is theirs as well. 

Then the Pope is assisted to the Sedia 
Gestatoria and begins his return, from 
the apse down the nave. The slow, marked 
music of the silver trumpets accompanies 
his progress but half the time they can not 
be heard for the shouting and cheering of 
the people. If they were enthusiastic on 
his entrance, now they are beside them- 
selves. They seem to want to show him 
their appreciation, to voice their thanks. 
Hands and arms raised, waving of hand- 
kerchiefs, cries, shouts, hand-clapping. 
“Viva il Papa! Vival” He is blessing 
slowly, continuously, to right to left, fre- 
quently bending forward,sometimessmiling. 

As he reaches the end of the nave, the 
crowd flings forward toward him cheering 
deliriously. He causes the chair to turn 
and stop so that he is face to the altar, 
and swiftly stands erect. It is so obviously 
done in recognition of their greetings, and 
that all may see him well, that a storm of 
applause breaks forth and the Vives are 
deafening. The sound of the trumpets is 
completely swallowed up. Then he blesses 
once more and the chair passes out slowly 
under the crimson curtains. 

For a whole hour after the ceremeny is 
ended the Piazza of St.. Peter is black 
with- swarming human multitudes. We 
never remember seeing so many there 
before. The Palatine Guard retiring with 
their band causes a momentary stoppage 
and behind us. we hear a young man say: 
“Father, you used to be in Lucca. You 
must have known Gemma Galgani.” It 
is a very old venerable priest. “I knew her 
well, for four years. Often she has kissed 
these hands. I was holding them up to her 
now, over there in church. You so often 
kissed them, I said to her. Be mindful of 
me now.” 





The Effect of History 


By Hilaire Belloc 


The Ninth in a Series of Twelve Articles on the 
Break-up of Protestantism as the Last Organized 
Opponent of the Catholic Church 


W: have seen how the Protestant posi- 
tion was undermined by the failure of its 
doctrine, by scientific discovery, and by the 
change in political circumstances, that is, 
in the proportionate power of the various 
national groups. To these forces, making 
for the gradual breakdown of the Protes- 
tant domination, must be added two other 
forces which were of the highest indirect 
effect 

The first was the increase and greater 
precision of historical knowledge; the sec- 
ond was the breakdown of the economic 
ideas -founded upon Protestantism. I 
have already alluded to these two forces 
in passing, when I spoke of the general 
position: in this and the succeeding 
articles I shall deal with them more par- 
ticularly. 


The Historical Supposition 


HESE forces, I say, have worked in 

an indirect fashion. They have affected 
the prestige of the Protestant culture as a 
whole rather than attacked its causes or 
roots, but in affecting its prestige they 
have diminished, and continue to diminish, 
its power over the minds of men. 

The historical argument, which was 
so closely connected with the Protestant 
supremacy was two-fold. In the first 
place there was the argument that if, 
indeed, there were a Church and that 
Church were divinely founded, then, in its 
visible form, it had corrupted through the 
process of time. The Roman communion 
(to which might be added the Greek) had 
added doctrines of which Our Lord and the 
Apostles knew nothing; the true Church 
was an invisible body, and the test of com- 
munion therewith, in doctrine and prac- 
tice, was similarity with the original body 
of doctrine, practice and morals which 
was to be found among the early Chris- 
tians, say, during the first three centuries 
of the Christian era, before the conversion 
of the Roman Empire. 

The other side of the historical argu- 
ment in favor of Protestantism was quite 
different from this. It relied upon the 


supposed sources of all that was most 
valuable in our general civilization, and 
these were presumed to have come from 
the northern barbaric races who were sup- 
posed to have conquered the Roman 





Empire. They brought with them a stock 
of new virtue, greater physical health, 
greater courage, and the seeds of all those 
institutions which revived the civilization 
of Europe—the feudal system, Parlia- 
ments, and so forth. It was they who 
created the great architecture of Chris- 
tian civilization, the Gothic; it was from 
their laws and institutions that our mod- 
ern legal framework was built up. Now 
these northern, originally barbaric, races, 
who were supposed to have conquered the 
Roman Empire and to have given new 
life to Christendom, were precisely those 
who, at the Reformation, broke away from 
the corrupt Church of Rome—they were 
the English, the Scandinavians, the 
northern Germans and the Flemmings. 

Now historical science, like every other 
science, began to acquire greater precision 
and a wider field of action rather more 
than a hundred years ago. Gibbon’s 
great book, for instance, is not an example 
of the beginning of modern history; it is 
just the other way round, it is an example 
of the end of the old-fashioned kind of 
history which continued to repeat what was 
supposed to be already known. The mark 
of the modern period in history, as of all 
modern science, was research; and under 
the light of research, as it developed and 
became clearer, both branches of the his- 
toric argument supporting Protestantism 
broke down. 


The Historical Break-down 


HAT side of the old Protestant argu- 

ment from history, which concerned the 
primitive Church, broke down completely 
and was the first to go. It became more and 
more evident as the thing was studied in 
detail that the primitive Church could 
not have been, in the social nature of the 
first century, and as a fact was not, accord- 
ing to the increased amount of evidence 
available, that sort of Protestant institu- 
tion which the Reformers had imagined 
it to be and which their descendants had 
defended on the ground that it was con- 
formable to the most ancient practice. 
In one point after another it became evi- 
dent, as men looked more and more into the 
matter, that all the teaching which later 
developed into the full doctrinal body of 
Catholicism and its full hieratic organiza- 
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tion was contained in the very beginnings 
of the Christian religion. 

The more men studied and understood 
the generations round about the time of 
the Incarnation and the first spread of the 
Christian religion in the Roman Empire, 
the more evident it was that the new 
religion would be a religion with mysteries. 
The clearer it became that the central 
mystery, that of the Eucharist, so far from 
arising in a rationalist form, had had its 
whole value based upon mystery—the 
very mystery which the Reformation had 
attempted either to rationalize in part or 
altogether. For the reformers either com- 
promised upon it like Luther and Calvin, 
or abolished it altogether like Zwingli. 


Two Particular Points 


T became equally apparent, as research 
proceeded, that, in rudimentary form, 
the organization of the Catholic Church was 
there from the beginning: there was the 
hierarchy, there was the supremacy of the 
Central See, and, what was much more 
important than anything else, that essen- 
tial of continuity—the sense of character, 
that which makes a personality or an in- 
dividual or the spirit of society, was un- 
doubtedly in those beginnings what it is 
today. The historian adverse to Catholic 
claims would often say, ‘No trace of this 
or that practice or even of this or that doc- 
trine upon which the practice is based car 
be found before such and such a date.” 
But the Protestant adversary of Catholic 
claims could not say, “Such and such a doc- 
trine was regarded universally as an inno- 
vation, its first steps were violently op- 
posed, the corruption only gradually spread 
through the effect of time and the dying 
out of the original ideas.”” The Protestant 
opponent of Catholicism often affirmed 
that this was so, but the more proof was 
sought the more it was found to be lacking. 
Take two such different points as the ex- 
ceedingly important invocation of Saints, 
and particularly of Our Lady, the Mother 
of God; and the institution and authority 
of Bishops. It is perfectly true that the 
invocation of Saints, including the special 
position of Our Lady, developed with 
time, as everything develops with time: 
the greatness of a contemporary is hardly 
ever recognized until he is dead, and often 
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not until he has been long dead, and it must 
be peculiarly so with sanctity, which is not 
a very apparent thing possessed of tem- 
poral power but a subtle thing, with hidden 
workings. 


Doctrines in Embryo 


OT only is there nothing astonishing 

in the gradual development of the 
supreme cultus of Our Lady, for instance, 
but the astonishing or rather incredible 
thing would have been to discover it in its 
fullness at a time when it should normally 
have existed only as it were in embryo. 
But the point is that you do discover it in 
embryo very early indeed and that, when 
you discover it first, it has exactly the 
same nature as you find continuing 
throughout the centuries. The Gospel 
of the Infancy, for instance, is not a true 
Gospel, it is no more than a series of 
legends, many of which are probably 
founded upon true traditions but many 
others of which are probably and some 
almost certainly imaginary. But the Gos- 
pel of the Infancy does powerfully testify to 
the position already held by Our Lady in 
the Christian thought of its time; and that 
time was very early, probably so early that 
some men still living would remember Our 
Lady, and certainly so early that many 
men still living must have known others 
who had known Our Lady. 

There did arise protests, as the definition 
of doctrine upon Our Lady increased, such 
is always the case with any definition of 
doctrine, negative quite as much as posi- 
tive. There are protests when the au- 
thority of the Church suppresses a super- 
stition quite as much as there are when the 
authority of the Church confirms an an- 
cient doctrine which rationalizers are at- 
tacking. But those protests arose late, and 
always against some particular point of 
doctrine, so far as Our Lady is con- 
cerned. In the matter of the Immaculate 
Conception, for instance, they arose very 
late indeed, and the final definition was 
not. given until within living memory. 
The protests of heretics against the defini- 
tions registered by the first Council of 
Ephesus, and the title of Our Lady as 
Mother of God, were not protests against 
the respect due to Mary, but against a 
particular theological definition. On both 
sides there was an appeal to antiquity, but 
there can be no doubt upon which of the 
two sides the general stream of Christian 
tradition lay. 

So it was in the matter of the hierarchy. 
The pretense that the office of a Bishop, the 
conception of a particular body separate 
from the rest of Christians as having 
Apostolic power carried on in succession 
from existing members to further mem- 
bers joined by a particular sacramental 
action to the privileged body is nowhere 
suddenly resisted as an innovation. You 
may say that it grows, but you cannot say 
that the seed was not there. And here, 
also, the appearance of that seed in 
vigorous growth comes very early. The 


Ignatian Epistles are a witness to it of the 
strongest kind, and when the effort was 
made to belittle their testimony by 
pointing out that some of them might not 
be authentic, the counter-argument was 
overwhelming—it was precisely those 
which were authentic which most em- 
phasized the point. No one has refuted 
Newman’s conclusive reasoning in this 
department. 

All this we have noted had nothing to 
do with the truth or falsehood of the 
Catholic contention. The claims of the 
Church to Divine institution might be 
false, the whole structure of Catholicism 
might be man-made; it remained just as 
true that this structure proceeds from 


‘origins clearly apparent in the time of the 


Apostles and in the generations immedi- 
ately succeeding them; nor is anything 
more remarkable than the way in which 
modern scholarship has been compelled, 
usually against its will, to throw further 
and further back origins which had been 
imagined to date from the third or even the 
fourth century. 

Now as it was with the undermining 
through history of the Protestant argument 
to a primitive Church, so it was with the 
less direct but possibly more effective argu- 
ment from prestige, based upon the 
supposed formation of European society by 
those parts of Christendom which later 
broke away from the communion with 
Rome. As I have just said, a whole set of 
false historical ideas were propagated at 
large during the eighteenth century, which 
increased to a sort of fanaticism during the 
ninet@enth—all destined to put upon a 
pedestal and revere as the creators of what 
is most worth while in our civilization the 
northern German tribes, including the 
Scandinavians, because these happened 
to be just that part of Christendom which 
had been outside the Roman Empire, 
and also that part of Christendom which 
broke away from the Roman communion 
in the Reformation. 


Objections Sustained 


HERE were difficulties, of course, in 

the propagation of this falsehood, as 

there must be happily in the propagation 
of any falsehood. 

How, according to it, was one to account 
for Britain, an ancient Roman province, 
and yet the chief pillar of Protestantism? 

How was one to account for the fact that 
the attack upon Catholicism among the 
Germans was not a particularly northern 
thing, that what was perhaps its most 
violent center, Zurich, was right to the 
south of the German territory? 

How was one to account for the fact that 
Calvinism, which gave its form and perma- 
nence to the Protestant revolt, was a thing 
essentially French, invented by a French- 
man, and soaked through and through with 
the French precision, logic and lucidity— 
which its opponents would also call the 
French narrowness? 

How was one to account for the fact that 


the most violent manifestation of the 
Protestant revolt on the Continent, the 
place where it recruited its most tenacious 
soldiers and where it was boasted that the 
Mass had been eradicated forever, was in 
the extreme south of France, next the 
Pyrenees? 

How was one to account for the fact that 
Ireland, an essentially northern country, 
and Poland, another essentially northern 
country, each of them outside the Roman 
Empire, had proved the most vigorous and 
courageous defenders of the Faith? Ire- 
land and Poland were accounted for on a 
silly legend of race; the one was “Celtic,” 
the other “Slav,” and that was why 
neither was worthy to be Protestant; al- 
though if race is to be tested by language 
(which it is not) then the Welsh ought to be 
Catholic; so ought the Prussians (who are 
much more Slavic than anything else); 
and there ought to have been no Hussite 
movement among the Slav Bohemians— 
and so on. 


A Monstrous Myth 


HE trick was done, of course, asall such 

false tricks are done, by warping true 
proportion. It was not denied that Calvin 
was a Frenchman, but it was left unem- 
phasized. His presence in Geneva is 
familiar to everyone, yet he was a native 
of Noyon, and formed entirely by French 
university influences. The fact that 
French Calvinism is mainly southern in its 
recruitment and intensity was also left 
unemphasized. The obvious truth that 
the Germanies and Low Countries, which 
chiefly remained Protestant, could be 
reached only with the utmost difficulty, 
by the civilized authority at Vienna, was 
never mentioned. 

But the worst case of all in this process 
of malformation was the story told about 
Britain. To link up Britain with this 
false Protestant story it was set out that 
Britain was really German. A number of 
Germans had come over in numerous 
bodies in the middle of the fifth century, 
had killed all the people in Britain except a 
very few whom they drove to the extreme 
eastern mountains. In the desert so 
created the Germans settled down, and 
formed the English nation. Meanwhile 
the virtuous northern barbarians broke 
into the Roman Empire, conquered it in 
a series of great campaigns and victorious 
battles, filled its decadent population 
with new energy, and from them came the 
vital institutions of the Middle Ages 
which have developed into our modern 
civilization. They invented representa- 
tive government, from them came our 
municipal system, our social relations as 
developed under the feudal system, and 
when men went into our glorious cathe- 
drals they saw, figured in stone, the spirit 
of the German forest, whence our archi- 
tecture has proceeded. 

The break-up of this monstrous myth 
is one of the most momentous things of our 
time. Its effect is still in progress and 
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not yet completely realized, but the whole 
tone has already changed. There is going 
on that characteristic of all discovery, 
the presence of the old myth principally 
in the less instructed portions of society and 
the gradual percolation of the truth from the 
more instructed downwards. It is almost 
a test of a man’s ignorance of history 
to note how much he accepts of the 
nonsense of what used to be called “The 
Teutonic Theory,” and is now called 
“The Nordic.” 

No one can now believe in the conquest 
of the Roman Empire by barbarians. Re- 
search has conclusively proved that what 
happened was the other way about. Ro- 
man civilization and ideas permeated the 
tribes, Slavonic and Teuton, which hap- 


pened to be outside the Empire, as well as . 


the members of the same blood which hap- 
pened to be inside the Empire. Roman 
commerce and influence reached to the 
Baltic, and there were no campaigns of 
barbarians against civilization in which 
the barbarians were not conquered. There 
were no great battles in which the bar- 
barian imposed himself by victory over the 
civilized man. 

The one exception which, being the ex- 
ception, was always quoted, is the battle 
of Adrianople. But this was not the vic- 
tory of invading Goths over decrepit Ro- 
mans; it was the revolt of a number of 
Gothic refugees who had craved permis- 
sion to enter the Empire for protection, 
had been put into an internment camp, 
and, having been grossly oppressed by 
the officials, broke out. They did win that 
one battle at the beginning of their revolt, 
but within two years they had been sup- 
pressed. 


Civilization Roman 


LARIC was not a barbarian invader, 
he was a Roman general; so was Theo- 
doric; so were the chieftains of the Franks— 
notably the father of Clovis and Clovis 
himself. The Roman Amny, long before the 
end of the Roman Empire in the West, had 
been principally formed by deliberate re- 
cruitment from the barbarian tribes, who 
were thus invited into the Empire and 
formed part of it. And, as for the coloniza- 
tion of Britain by north Germans, that has 
gone by the board. The wonder is that 
such a great perversion of history should 
ever have been accepted. There was in 
Britain, as elsewhere, the taking in of bar- 
barian soldiers and the giving of commands 
to them; and Britain suffered from a spe- 
cial social chaos of her own after the break- 
down of the Roman rule (due to violent 
pirate raids) in which at Jeast half a hun- 
dred petty chieftains, Celtic-speaking and 
German-speaking, were all fighting among 
themselves. 

Civilization was brought back by the 
Church, and when it returned, returned, of 
course, ina Roman form. The old Roman 
agriculture and divisions of land had never 
changed; the Roman towns stood just 
where they were, indeed the number of 





towns that died out during the decline of 
civilization at the end of the central 
Roman rule was less in Britain than any- 
where else. Nearly every important town 
in Britain throughout the Middle Ages 
stood either on a Roman site or, like 
medieval and modern Rome itself, was 
composed of new buildings which had 
arisen on the suburban land outside the old 
denser urban centers. 


Teutonic Origin Exploded 


S for the institutions of so-called “Teu- 
tonic” origin, that origin was similarly 
exploded. The British division of the 
“Hundred” came from Gaul, and came 
rather late. It was a division of partly 
civil Roman and partly military origin; 
so was the English County, where it was 
not pre-Roman in boundaries; so was the 
gradual development of the feudal system. 
And all our arts, all the instruments of our 
culture, the instruments of our daily life, 
our shipping, all of which we can find the 
history by remaining examples or images, 
proceeded in the main from the civiliza- 
tion of the Empire; so did our coinage and 
our laws and everything about us. As for 
Gothic architecture, that chief remaining 
testimony to the medieval soul, it arose 


in the district of Paris and radiated out 
thence northward, southward and east- 
ward. 

As we have seen, this break-down of 
what may be called the great “Teutonic” 
(or in modern language ‘“‘ Nordic”) myth, 
could only be of indirect effect in under- 
mining the Protestant hegemony. It did 
not undermine any Protestant doctrinal 
theology or morals; but it did away with 
the false conception that there must be 
something superior in the Protestant 
culture, as the home and origin of our chief 
institutions. These had all been proved 
to come, to spring from and to be the 
transformation of, the ancient Roman 
things of Christendom, and to be based 
upon that old civilized Europe which was 
baptized from Paganism into Catholicism 
at the beginning of the fourth century— 
the revolution which we associate with the 
name of Constantine the Great. 

But the effect of all this, it will be clear, 
was rather academic than popular and, 
though it is destined to have popular effect, 
it still remains mainly academic. Of 
much more vital and immediate effect was 
the break-down of the economic system 
based upon Reformation ideas. And to 
this I will turn in my next article. 





To Cardinal Newman 


{Cor ad Cor Loquitur. “Heart Speaketh to 
Heart.”——Cardginal Newman’s Motto.} 


By Katherine Burton 


Heart calls to heart across the void of years— 
Though mine is faint with little faithless doubts, 
Even while I know the same Light leads us both. 
And, as my heart, a wayward fearful thing, 

Calls to your heart, calm with deep certainty,— 
So with the Sacred Heart, that loves us both, 
Make intercession, Eminence, for me! 





HAVE no words to meet your marching prose, 
Nor rhyme to match your Heaven-reaching verse; 

I can but stammer where your phrases flow, 
That burn the mind, but fill the soul with peace. 
I scarcely dare beseech a prayer of you 
Who carried out so well whatever task 
Your leaders set you, knowing that behind 
Their fumbling fingers moved the hand of God; i] 
Who welcomed thorns of disillusionment 
And wore them as a golden crown of gain; 
Who sank your hopes in willing love and made 
God’s conquest from your personal defeat. 
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By Denis Gwynn 


[| re affairs continue to 
change so swiftly that it becomes almost 
impossible to regard any landmark as 
surely fixed. Yet there was one event due 
to take place in May which might have 
been the turning point from which enor- 
mously far reaching developments might 
ensue. That milestone has, so far at 
least, been safely passed. The elections in 
Danzig have been held and have produced 
the victory for Hitler’s Nazis which might 
so easily have produced a conflagration 
through Central Europe. A few months 
ago it seemed almost inevitable that such 
a result of the elections must lead to war 
between Germany and Poland. But much 
has happened in the interval; and for the 
present the fear of war has been allayed. 

From the first day that Hitler obtained 
power in Germany, Danzig was the chief 
danger spot in Europe. His National 
Socialist agitation was based primarily 
upon an appeal for the repudiation of the 
Treaty of Versailles and for the restoration 
of territories which Germany lost under 
that Treaty. His agitation claimed, of 
course, that Alsace and Lorraine should be 
restored from France. But it claimed 
above all that the anomaly of the “Polish 
Corridor,’”’ which separates eastern Prussia 
from the rest of Germany by an arbitrary 
channel in order to give Poland an outlet 
to the sea, should be utterly abolished. 


Point of Contention 


F all the arbitrary divisions of terri- 
tory which the Treaty of Versailles 
imposed, the Polish Corridor was the most 
vulnerable and the most difficult to justify 
on grounds of international equity. Poland 
quite naturally demanded an outlet to the 
sea, and Danzig was the natural port for 
Poland to receive. But toconnect Danzig 
with Poland meant driving a wide corridor 
through eastern Prussia where the Poles 
could not even claim to have a racial ma- 
jority. It was an arbitrary decision, 
reached as the best compromise that the 
Treaty makers could frame at the time; 
and the Allied Powers, in signing the 
Treaty, committed themselves to defend- 
ing the settlement which they had imposed. 
But it was inevitable that sooner or later 

a new generation in Germany would rise 
in revolt against this mutilation of Prussia, 
which they regarded as an indivisible terri- 
tory. The Poles, of course, devoted them- 
selves at once to consolidating their posi- 
tion. They have spent money lavishly in 
developing the Polish Corridor and espe- 
cially in developing Danzig; just as Ger- 





HITLER and the POLISH 
CORRIDOR 


many after the Franco-Prussian War 
spent lavishly on Strasburg as the capital 
of Alsace. As one instance of the favor 
which the Poles showed to their port they 
decreed that a percentage of all the cus- 
toms duties levied on all the frontiers of 
Poland should be paid to Danzig for the 
development of its harbor and its trade. 
Similarly they constructed a fine railway 
system through the Corridor which was 
to link the port with the great hinterland 
which it was to serve. 


The Nazi Advantage 


NEVITABLY the new Germany has 

watched these proceedings with intense 
jealousy, just as France watched the Ger- 
man administration of Alsace and Lorraine, 
between 1870 and 1914. Year after year 
the determination to win back the Polish 
Corridor has grown in Germany; and 
Hitler’s agitation has concentrated fiercely 
on that aspect of Germany’s revival. 
When he was out of office Hitler was con- 
stantly proclaiming that within a few 
days of gaining power his Party would ac- 
complish the whole program which it put 
before the people. | Most observers were 
sceptical as to whether Hitler would be any 
more effective than other politicians, once 
he had to assume the responsibilities of 
office and face the consequences of doing 
what he had threatened. But no Party— 
not even Mussolini’s Fascisti—has ever 
proceeded so swiftly and so ruthlessly to 
carry out its promises as Hitler’s Nazis 
have already done. They swept aside all 
opposition in Bavaria and the Rhineland, 
and in the other States where Hitler’s 
hold was seriously challenged before he 
became Chancellor. Was it likely that they 
would hesitate to carry out a sudden 
converging movement upon the Polish 
Corridor? 

It was an immense relief to find that 
nothing drastic happened in regard to the 
Corridor for the first weeks of the new 
régime. It was soon apparent that Hitler 
would do nothing until the elections were 
due to take place in Danzig at the end of 
May. Then, he declared, the Nazis would 
sweep all before them; and Danzig itself 
would proclaim its determination to re- 
turn to Germany. For weeks the city and 
the Polish Corridor have lived in a state 
of acute suspense. And now the elections 
have been held after many of Hitler’s 
opponents had escaped in fear of their lives. 
The result has given Hitler’s Party a bare 
majority of just over fifty percent of the 
votes cast. They can now claim to form 
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the next Government in Danzig; and with 
the help of the German Nationalists and 
of the German Centre Party their suprem- 
acy in the city itself is henceforward secure. 

What will happen next? At the time 
of writing, no man can even guess. Prob- 
ably Hitler himself has no clear notion 
of how fast events will move. His victory 
has been an amazing triumph in a city 
which had become so completely alien to 
present day Germany. Yet there can be 
no doubt that Hitler is really anxious to 
avert war. He has won a bloodless victory 
in Danzig, and by so doing he has enor- 
mously strengthened his moral claim to 
have the Treaty of Versailles revised. For 
the present, his chief weakness is that he 
has antagonized so many forces which 
might have helped him, by the excesses of 
the new régime in Germany itself. 

Had there been less turmoil in Ger- 
many, and had he refrained from such 
ruthless action against all his opponents, 
the result of the Danzig elections would 
have created a great wave of sympathy 
with his demands for the reinstatement of 
Germany. But the manifestation of a war 
spirit in Germany which has been displayed 
by his Vice-Chancellor, von Papen, no less 
than by his closer associates in the Nazi 
movement, has compelled all the great 
nations to unite in threatening to pre- 
vent any military adventure. 


America Enters Europe 


HE United States itself has suddenly, 

and to the amazement of Europe, come 
into line with the other Powers which are 
taking action to preserve peace on the 
European continent. 

President Roosevelt’s speech had more 
effect in cooling the air in Germany than 
any amount of threats from the European 
Powers could have had. It has brought 
back hope that America will in the last 
resort intervene if necessary to prevent 
another World War. To Americans the 
full significance of that sudden departure 
from the policy of isolation cannot con- 
ceivably convey all that it conveys to 
Europe. It is not that European countries 
wish to drag America into any European 
quarrel. It is the constant fear that, if 
war were to occur in Europe and America 
were determined to hold aloof, the vast 
resources of American finance and Amer- 
ican industry might yet be drawn upon by 
one of both of the belligerents. If America 
were to be so indifferent to European 
affairs that she would give credit and 
supplies to any belligerent country, war 
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would become a fearful prospect, indeed. 
As seen through European eyes, the isola- 
tionist policy of America has - hitherto 
meant a constant danger that America 
might thus assist in intensifying and 
prolonging another European war. 


The Four-Power Pact 


N repudiating any such policy, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has brought back to 
Europe not a hope of American military 
intervention, but a new sense of relief from 
the fear that America might prolong war in 
Europe if it occurred. More immediately, 
America has actively intervened to pre- 
vent war by threatening to ostracize any 
aggressor State. In actual conditions there 
was every reason to fear that Germany 
would in fact take steps which might pro- 
voke war. There is sympathy on all sides 
among the post-war generation for Hitler’s 
claim that Germany should be fairly 
treated. There is a conviction every- 
where that the Peace Treaties were unjust 
and must be revised. But to revise them 
by force of arms must mean war. And 
insofar as Germany threatens war, with 
her present insistence upon military train- 
ing and traditions, Hitler has aroused 
against him millions of people who would 
normally have supported his claims. 

Meantime the ‘‘Four-Power Pact” for 
the preservation of peace in Europe has 
been virtually concluded. It had seemed 
a few weeks ago to be all but killed by the 
objections of France. How much the Pact 
is worth in practice remains ‘to be seen. 
It arose with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
hurried visit to Rome; where Mussolini, 
with his usual courage, put forward a bold 
demand for revision of the Peace Treaties 
as the definite business of the Great 
Powers. In commenting upon those events 
at the time I pointed to the immense and 
apparently insuperable difficulties of reach- 
ing agreement concerning revision. France, 
especially, opposed all talk of revising the 
peace treaties, as sheer mischief-making 
and provocation to discontent. Italy also 
had her own views concerning Treaty 
revision; and it was argued, not without 
reason, that Mussolini’s new program was 
by no means wholly disinterested. 

But the negotiations have continued 
and the formule have been altered until, 
in fact, they mean little more than pious 
expressions of a desire for peace. On that 
basis France, Germany, Italy, and England 
are apparently to sign a Pact to keep the 
peace in Europe for ten years, and to 
approach the Disarmament Conference 
in that pious spirit. At worst it can 
scarcely mean less than a postponement 
of future conflict for a year or two at 
least. 

But the question of the Polish Corrider, 
to mention none of the other controversial 
questions, remains as acute as ever. What 
will the new Nazi Government in Danzig 
do? And will the Polish Government con- 
tinue to pay cheerfully to a German ad- 
ministration in Danzig the customs and 


other dues which were intended to make 
Danzig a great Polish city? 

It is easy indeed to adopt a pessimistic 
tone in describing the present situation. 
Yet the Peace Treaties were grossly unjust 
in many respects, and must somehow or 
other be revised. It was absurd to think 
that they could be revised without violent 
agitation to force their revision. It is 
easy to talk of Hitlerism as a revival of 
the Prussianism against which most coun- 
tries banded themselves in the Great War. 
Yet Hitler himself is the personification of 
a new régime. This former house painter, 
who now occupies a position which only 
the innermost ranks of the old feudal 
aristocracy could hold before the war, 
is a constant and glaring contradiction 
of all the old traditions. That the 
Hohenzollerns should come back with 
all their family pride and the social ex- 
clusiveness of their’ caste system is utterly 
impossible. 

A temporary restoration of the monarchy 
in Germany is by no means inconceivable; 
but it would be a monarchy restored on 
sufferance, by a popular agitation which 
has chosen its own leaders with glaring 
disregard for birth or aristocratic tradi- 
tions. Even the old diehard Nationalists 
who have helped Hitler to victory, in the 
proud belief that they would resume pos- 
session as soon as he had done their work, 
have been ruthlessly thrown aside. The 
new State Governors are in almost every 
case men of the middle classes or even of 
the laboring class. In the coalition be- 
tween National Socialism and the diehard 
Nationalists, the Nazis have come out so 
completely on top that the leaders of the 
old régime may even become as hostile 
as the Socialists or even the Jews. 

It will be months before the situation 
can grow quiet; and in the meantime the 
whole of Europe will be full of anxiety. 
Disarmament in such circumstances be- 
comes more difficult than ever. «Poland 
is not likely to disarm while the Polish 
Corridor is threatened. France is unlikely 
to disarm while Germany is being reor- 
ganized on a basis of military and industrial 
conscription with a view to some “war of 
revenge” in the near future. And while 
these countries, which Germany now 
threatens, refuse to disarm, Germany her- 
self only asserts the more defiantly that she 
is entitled to full equality in armaments. 
Her leaders, including even the Catholic 
Vice-Chancellor, von Papen, persist in 
making speeches glorifying war and appeal- 
ing to the women of Germany to breed 
sons for the glory of future battlefields. 


Signs of Moderation 


T time is still on the side of peace. 
Hitler himself has shown signs of in- 
creasing moderation since he assumed re- 
sponsibility in office. President Roosevelt’s 
dramatic intervention gave him an opening 
which he used boldly and with wisdom to 
allay the fears of other nations. All poli- 
ticians new to office have much to learn. 


New combinations arise and old combina- 
tions fall asunder. Sooner even than had 
been expected, the conflict between Hitler 
and his colleagues of the old Junker class 
has resulted in open rupture. Having 
provoked so many enemies on the Left, 
Hitler cannot ignore the necessity of find- 
ing new support. He is being forced by 
circumstances, as most observers have 
hoped, to seek a new combination with 
the Catholic Centre, and the Centre Party 
leaders have done everything possible to 
facilitate a common policy. 
Stabilizing the New Regime 
T the outset it seemed that von 
Papen, as a Catholic who had formerly 
belonged to the Centre and who had close 
connection with its newspaper Germania, 
would be the intermediary through whom 
such a desirable combination would be ef- 
fected. To some extent his personal influ- 
ence has helped greatly, but his recent war- 
like speech shows how widely his views differ 
from the conciliatory and moderate policy 
of ex-Chancellor Briining. Von Papen’s 
influence has been due chiefly to his close 
friendship with the veteran President 
Hindenburg; but Hindenburg counts for 
less and less as the new régime consoli- 
dates. Nor can von Papen be regarded as 
the chosen mouthpiece of the Junker 
barons. Estranged from his own natural 
milieu in the Catholic Centre, he is likely 
to count for comparatively little as time 
goes on. But, by keeping open the ap- 
proach of German Catholics to Hitler, he 
has perhaps played a very vital part in 
assisting a stabilization of the new régime 
on more moderate lines. 

The Centre Party itself has taken the 
drastic step of reorganizing its entire lead- 
ership. Monsignor Kaas, who has di- 
rected the party behind the scenes with 
consummate dexterity, has resigned and 
handed over the full leadership to Briining, 
who in turn has called for, and obtained, 
the resignation of all his principal officials. 
The Catholic forces, in so far as they are 
linked with the Centre Party, will thus 
be completely reorganized in relation to 
the new conditions. Brtining as a states- 
man of wide experience, untiring industry 
and the finest idealism, may be expected 
to bring an extremely alert and candid 
mind to bear upon the new situation. 

In foreign politics he believes in work- 
ing for Germany’s reinstatement through 
the League of Nations, and for gaining 
revision of the peace Treaties through the 
goodwill and codperation of friendly 
Powers. No man living has done so much 
to win sympathy and practical support 
abroad for the just claims which he has 
urged insistently and with most effective 
persuasiveness. He would probably be 
in power still as Chancellor, and Hitler 
and his movement would in‘all probability 
have relapsed far from the popularity 
which it had attained a year ago, if old 
Marshal von Hindenburg had not dis- 
missed Briining because he proposed social 
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reforms which would have broken up the 
great estates of the feudal landowners. 
It may well be if Hitler himself will at- 
tempt the task of social reform which 
Briining was prevented from carrying 
through. 

There will certainly be far more in com- 
mon between their aims in many respects 
than there is between Hitler and the Junker 
landowners. In regard to foreign policy it 


remains to be seen whether some ground 
for agreement between them cannot be 
found. Both have striven tirelessly by 
very different methods to win justice for 
Germany in escape from the settlement 
imposed after her defeat in the Great War. 

The crux will lie in their attitude towards 
disarmament. Briining definitely hates 
war and seeks disarmament of all nations, 
while the Nazi spirit glorifies war and 


would even prefer that Germany should 
be fully armed in competition with all 
other nations than that war should be 
permanently ostracized. Briining’s Party 
has in recent months certainly lost ground 
heavily during the excitement of the Nazi 
triumph. But it still holds the balance 
of power, not only in Germany but in 
Danzig, which will for some time to come 
remain the most explosive center in Europe. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE of 


By Hugh T. Henry, Litt. D. 


A PREVIOUS paper entitled “Scrip- 
tural Names and Namings”’ remarked that 
names used to be significant, however 
casual and haphazard they may now appear 
to be. It quoted the Anglican scholar, 
Archbishop Trench, that “in passages in- 
numerable, Scripture sets its seal to this 
significance of names, to the fact that the 
seeking and finding of this significance is 
not merely a play upon the surface of 
things; it everywhere recognizes the inner 
bond, which ought to connect, and in 
a world of truth would connect, together 
the name and the person bearing the 
name.” 

Although grown-ups are apt to ask with 
Juliet, ““What’s in a name?” they never- 
theless are also apt to comment upon any 
notable agreement or opposition existing 
between a person and his name. Thus I 
recently read an account of Brooklyn gang- 
sters whose various offices in the gang were 
described. One of these young fellows held 
his victim immovable with a gun stuck in 
his ribs, while another, named and _ sur- 
named “Angelo ‘the Frisk’ Perro,” went 
through his pockets. The writer puts in 
parentheses his comment on this name: 
“And. while Tommy held the man thus 
transfixed, Angelo (Angel, if you please) 
stripped the frightened prey of his money 
and jewelry.” 


HILDREN are quick to make similar 
comment when they see that Mr. 
Black is a Caucasian; or Mr. White, a 
Negro; or that Mr. Short is tall, and Mr. 
Long is undersized. But older folk have 
commented upon a certain appropriateness 
between a name and its owner’s occupation. 
They notice such names of churchmen as 
Church, Chapelle, Christmas, Easter, Pente- 
cost, Sinnott, and the. like; of physicians, as 
Physic, Blood, Quick, and the like; of the 
firm of Taylor and Taylor, Tailors; or the 
sign (in my own home town) informing us 
that Mr. Plummer is a plumber. Whether 
we like it or not, it seems clear that such 


an association of ideas persists in the world 
and has its significance. 


HOUGHTFUL men play (as has been 
amply illustrated in this series of pa- 
pers) upon the significance of names, and 
Trench recalls the suggestive practice of the 
ancient pagan world, Roman and Greek and 
Egyptian. “Herein,” he wrote, “in this 
faith that men’s names were true and would 
come true, in this, and not in any altogether 
unreasoning superstition, lay the root of the 
carefulness of the Romans that in the en- 
listing of soldiers names of good omen, such 
as Valerius, Salvius, Secundus, should be 
the first called. Scipio Africanus, reproach- 
ing his soldiers after a mutiny, finds an 
aggravation of their crime in the fact that 
one with such an ill-omened name as Atrius 
Umber should have seduced them, and 
persuaded them to take him for their 
leader. So strong is the conviction of men 
that names are powers.”’ Valerius is basedon 
valere (to have strength or valor; and valeria 
was the name of a kind of eagle); Salvius, 
on salyus (unharmed, based on salvere, to 
be in good health); Secundus (favorable, 
propitious). Umber designated a native of 
Umbria; Atrius suggested ater, black, as 
folk still speak of a “‘black-hearted villain.” 
Some modern as well as ancient namings 
led Trench to say that “it must have been 
sometimes thought that the good name 
might so react on the evil nature that it 
should not remain evil altogether, but 
might be induced, in part at least, to con- 
form itself to the designation which it bore.” 
He gives several instances in explanation: 
of “Eumenides, or the Well-minded, given 
to the Furies; of Euxine, or the kind to 
strangers, to the inhospitable Black Sea... 
of Maleventum, which became Bene- 
ventum; of Cape Tormentoso, or Stormy 
Cape, changed into ‘Cape of Good Hope’; 
of the fairies being always respectfully 
spoken of as ‘the good people’ in Ireland, 
even while they are accredited with any 
amount of mischief... .” 





NAMES 


The change of Maleventum into Bene- 
ventum was the opposite ancient play to 
the modern Spanish change, in the Penin- 
sular War, of Bonaparte’s name to Mala- 
parte. A visitor who observes in the mag- 
nificent interior of Burgos Cathedral the 
long row of black-painted posts fencing in 
the sanctuary will not wonder at the anger 
of the Spaniards against the French in- 
vading and looting army. It is nearly 
forty years since I saw this exhibit, but I 
suppose it remains undisturbed as a 
strangely compelling witness to the olden 
crime of the French. Their soldiery came 
so swiftly into. northern Spain that there 
was no time to bury out of sight these 
solid silver posts in front of the Choir 
(or, as we should say, the sanctuary). 
A bright' idea came to the Spanish custo- 
dians. They painted the silver posts a 
hideous black, so that they represented © 
such a picture as one may see in the 
iron fences surrounding our city parks (or 
“‘squares”’). 

The effect of this is, of course, highly 
incongruous with the splendor of the in- 
terior—but I hope it will always so remain 
as a terrible protest against war’s barbarity 
and thieving ferocity.. Meanwhile, the 
significance of the protest is clear, when 
the visitor notices a zone of lovely sheen 
stretching up the otherwise black posts for 
a few feet, and learns upon inquiry that 
this zone of silvery sheen is the result of 
the intervening years of piety. Children 
and their elders have knelt innumerable 
times on the slight step above the floor of 
the Cathedral, and their hands, grasping 
the posts for some support, have gradually 
worn the black paint away and thus made 
visible the silver underneath that coating. 
Malaparte indeed! 


AMES may sting in another fashion. 
Trenchremarks upon “the bitterirony 
which gave to the second of the Ptolemies, 
the brother-murdering king, the title of 
Philadelphus.” With no irony, but with 
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loving intent, did William Penn confer 
upon the city he founded, the hopeful name 
of Philadelphia—the City of Brotherly 
Love. That name has, however, had its 
historical irony in the church-burning riots 
of ‘Native Americans” and native Phila- 
delphians in the year 1844. The lapse of 
years may make men forget that irony of 
history, but the wall that still stood back 
of the Augustinian church after it was 
burnt, bore the legend: ‘‘God seeth!” 


RE names of persons really significant? 

In ancient times, as we have noticed 

in a previous paper, they were considered 
highly significant. But now? In his Afan- 
ual for Catechising, the Rev. Mr. Shaw says 
that “Our Christian names are full of 


meaning, because they were given to us 
when we were taken into Covenant with 
God, and grafted into the Body of Christ’s 


Church, when God’s minister said, ‘N. or 
M., I baptize thee in the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen.’” He gives still another 
reason: “Again, our Christian names, being 
given to us as members of Christ’s mystical 
Body, are written in the Lamb’s Book of 
Life—Philipp., iv. 3, ‘Whose names are in 
the Book of Life’—cf. Rev. 111.5., xiii.8, 
xxi.27, Heb. xii.23, ‘The firstborn which 
are written in heaven.’” 


I do not know whether the Anglican 
children thus instructed are supposed to 
have ‘“‘ Christian” names in the sense of our 
Rituale, or whether they are permitted to 


have purely secular or ancestral names 
which of themselves convey no religious 
suggestiveness—such, for instance, as we 
find in America (Emerson, Franklin, 
Washington, and the like)—and which one 
jocose but withal indignant priest has 
called “front”? names rather than “ Chris- 
tian’? names. One may here recall that the 
wife of the Rev. James Kent Stone called 
one of the children “Ethel”’ because the 
word signifies ‘‘noble,” and she hoped the 
child would later justify such a naming. 
Her other two children received their names 
because of family relationships, although 
the names were also “Christian” in our 
sense of the term. Nevertheless, there was 
no supposition of patronal intercession in 
Heaven for the children thus named, such 
as our Catholic instinct suggests. 

A further remark of Mr. Shaw, however, 
leads to an appropriate thought. He in- 
structs the children that “Our Blessed 
Lord has taught us that He thinks of each 
one of us by his name; when speaking of 
Himself as the Good Shepherd, He said, 
‘He calleth His own sheep by name’ (St. 
John x.3).”’ And we recall that soon after 
the Rev. James Kent Stone became a 
Catholic he added patronal names to 
those which he had received at his bap- 
tism as a child of an Episcopalian clergy- 
man. Those who have read his biography 
by Walter George Smith may also reflect 
on the fact that still later, as a member 
of the Passionist Order, his name was 
completely changed, and he received the 


striking one of Fidelis of the Cross, just 
as his beloved young confrére, Theodore 
Dehon Smith (whose biography written by 
his sister hasrecently been published under 
the title of A Knight of the Cross), received 
the name of Maurice of St. Joseph, in the 
same Order. The biographer of Father 
Fidelis, by the way, pointed out that his 
name in religion was significant, and was 
justified by his fidelity to his convictions 
throughout a long lifetime of labors and 
hardships. 

But what is of peculiar interest to us now 
is the insistence placed by Father Fidelis 
on the significance of names. Shortly 
before his death he wrote a letter to one of 
his children to remind her of the profound 
meaning attached to the name of ‘‘ Mary” 
which, at her Catholic baptism, he had pre- 
fixed to her previous name. He had thus 
dedicated her, he wrote, to “our Blessed 
Lady.” ‘This,” he continued, “is your 
true name, the name by which you are 
registered in Heaven, the name by which 
Our Lady and the angels know you, and 
by which you will be known in the Day of 
Eternity.” It is needless to comment upon 
the- depth of human sentiment and of 
teligious conviction illustrated by this 
solemn and tender instruction. 


HRISTIAN names are, then, signifi- 

cant to reflecting Catholics. They 
ought to imply much greater things than 
does a family name, however illustrious in 
human annals it may be (although heredity 
may indeed have much to do with the char- 
acter and career of a child in his later life as 
estimated by human standards of success). 
And for this reason it was that St. Ambrose 
pointed to the great care with which, in 
ancient times, the name to be given to a 
child was considered and weighed. The 
Jews hoped that the names given at cir- 
cumcision would prove a sort of light and 
leading to the children, a standard set up 
before their very eyes, so to speak, under 
which to enroll in the battle with Satan. 
The name would suggest the example of the 
grand leaders of Jewry and would stimu- 
late endeavors to imitate such famous fore- 


bears. Not carelessly, not by casual 
hazard, were such important things as 
names to be conferred upon the child. 

While, through the natural dictates of 
prudence, converts from paganism to 
Christianity might still bear their olden 
names, many adopted Scriptural names 
when forced to admit their Christian be- 
lief, and suffered. martyrdom under the 
new title. St. Chrysostom advised parents 
not to be swayed by family considerations, 
or by chance of circumstance, in this 
matter, but to reflect on the meaning of the 
name to be given, and to choose rather ‘‘the 
names of holy men conspicuous for virtue 
and for boldness before God.” 

Our Catholic custom demands that in 
baptism a Christian name be prefixed to 
any family name. This does not, of 
course, insure future good conduct on the 
part of a child. And St. Chrysostom, 
therefore, further warns parents not to 
rely overmuch upon the Christian naming, 
since personal virtue and personal struggle 
will still be necessary for the attainment of 
the Christian hope. 

One corollary would seem to follow from 
all this advice and warning. Parental 
care and training in virtue, both by in- 
struction and by example, must be given 
to children. A child ought to be reminded 
of the virtues practised by its heavenly 
patrons and of the desirability of frequent 
prayers to obtain their heavenly favor and 
intercession in still greater measure. 

Names are significant things, neverthe- 
less. It can hardly be doubted that Fidelis 
was~a constant help and caution to the 
self-sacrificing missionary on whom that 
name was conferred by his novice-master. 
Father Fidelis, in turn, saw in the name of 
Maurice, which was similarly conferred 
upon his dear comrade-in-arms in God’s 
army, an appropriate religious name which 
characterized alike the soldierly qualities 
and the patient acceptance of hardship 
manifested by his too brief life in the 
priesthood. Example, stimulus, heavenly 
patronage—all are found in a Christian 
name if we but regard it with the eyes of 
Catholic faith. 
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VAGARY 


By Earl Lawson Sydnor 


Ox. yesterday they searched the sky 
To see a silver aeroplane pass by. 
Traffic stopped, folks gathered in a crowd 
To watch it disappear behind a cloud. 


Whirling motors still hold thrills for me; 
They are machine age gods at revelry. . . 
I hear the music in a plane’s low moan,— 
I feel so foolish looking up alone. 
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By 


Edward A.Wuenschel, C.SS.R. 


Ox the night of June 16, 1833, an 
emaciated young man, convalescent from 
a recent illness, was pacing the deck of a 
vessel becalmed in the Straits of Bonifacio. 
He had been haunted lately by the pre- 
sentment that God was leading him on to 
some task, he knew not what. Homeward 
bound now to undertake that work, what- 
ever it might be, he meditated under the 
starless Mediterranean sky, and amid the 
silence and darkness the sentiments of 
his poetic and sensitive soul welled up and 
ran into verse which has become one of the 
world’s best-known hymns: 


“Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling 
gloom, 
Lead Thou me on! 
The night is dark, and I am far from 
home— 
Lead Thou me on! 
Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene,—one step enough for 
me.” 


The young traveller was John Henry 
Newman. A few days after his return to 
England the Anglican Church saw the 
rise of the religious revival known as the 
Oxford or Tractarian Movement, the 
consequences of which may still be felt, 
like waves beating on the shore from a 
storm far out at sea. Of this movement 
Newman, by originality and depth of in- 
tellect, by loftiness of character, by rare 
literary ability and a personality more im- 
pressive even than his writings, was the 
presiding genius and the oracle. It was 
J. A. Froude who said that all the others 
were cyphers, and Newman the indicating 
number. His “Lead, Kindly Light,” be- 
came the marching-song of a host of 
spiritual pilgrims who followed his stand- 
ard in high-souled quest, till they emerged 
with him from the encircling gloom into 
“The Blessed Vision of Peace’”’ which they 
were seeking, and which they found at last 
where they least expected it. 


HE centenary of the Oxford Move- 

ment, therefore, is also an important 
Newman centenary; and it is well to view the 
former in relation to its leader, and to recall 
that he himself has given the key to its true 
interpretation. In his Lectures on The Dif- 
ficulties of Anglicans he carefully analyzed 
its origin, its tendencies, and its legitimate 
issue, for the benefit of those of its ad- 
herents who still lingered in the Anglican 
Church. In the A pologia he again weighed 
in the scales the Church of his birth which 
he had so ardently championed as a 





Newman aad the Oxford 
Movement 


Tractarian. ‘“This,’”’ he writes, “was my 
issue of the controversy from beginning to 
end. There was a contrariety of claims be- 
tween the Roman and Anglican religions, 
and the history of my conversion is simply 
the process of working it out to a solu- 
tion.” (A pologia, p. 153.) In that master- 
piece of self-analysis, which reveals a 
sincere and noble soul steadily advancing 
from its first religious idea to its true 
spiritual home, we have an image in minia- 
ture of the Oxford Movement. While ac- 
counting for that complete reversal in his 
own life of leaving his kindred and his 
father’s house for a Church from which he 
once turned with dread, the brilliant con- 
vert at the same time lays bare the inner 
soul of that far-spreading revival over 
which he had exercised such an unparal- 
leled kingship, and which he had stamped. 
so deeply with his own likeness. 


IEWED thus from the inside, the 

Oxford Movement is seen as the spon- 
taneous birth of a crisis, which brought out in 
form and passionate expression truths long 
suppressed. It was a counter-movement 
against the progress of Liberalism, which 
was infecting the educated mind of the day, 
and of which Newman was to be the life- 
long antagonist. Liberalism was the 
spirit that questions and denies every- 
thing that cannot be tested by the rigid 
methods of science. It repudiated external 
authority as a guide to truth. It despised 
supernatural, dogmatic religion as tradi- 
tional formalism and unreasonable senti- 
ment. The Established Church, which was 
the witness and the organ of religion for 
the majority of Englishmen, the Liberals 
regarded as an archaic encumbrance which 
should no longer burden the land. 

The danger to the religious faith of in- 
numberable souls came home to Newman 
with appalling force. He was keenly alive 
to the plausibility of scepticism, yet pro- 
foundly convinced that Christianity was 
fully compatible with modern science and 
research, and that in Christianity alone 
could be found the meaning of life and the 
remedy for the spiritual ills of mankind. 
As he read the signs of the times, they 
pointed to an unprecedented outburst of 
infidelity which would eventually sweep 
away all religious bodies that had no 
positive principles of life and unity. Then 
would come the stern encounter on an 
open field between two real and living 
powers, Catholic Truth and Rationalism, 
one in the Church, the other out of it, 
*‘contending not for names and words, or 
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half-views, but for elementary notions and 
distinctive moral characters.” (A pologia. 
Pp. 144.) 

For Newman the “Church” was the 
English Establishment, which he believed 
to be still a part of the Catholic Church of 
the early centuries. He loved and revered 
it as the lineal descendant in England of 
the Church of the Apostles, as the local 
presence and the living representative of 
the Church of Athanasius and Augustine. 
Here, he thought, was the guardian of 
those vital truths that are above reason, 
divinely revealed, matured in the great 
heart of the Bride of Christ, and now in 
such grave danger of being uprooted from 
the minds of men. And what was this 
Church doing in her hour of peril? In 
Mozley’s words, “‘she was folding her robes 
about her to die with what dignity she 
could.” 

Despite the outward form of an episco- 
pate and an ordained clergy which Angli- 
canism had retained, with much of the 
ancient Catholic liturgy, it had lost the 
Catholic idea of the Church as a divinely 
constituted society, having her own life 
within herself, and sovereign authority 
over her creed, her worship and her 
discipline. The Church of England was 
nothing more than a department of gov- 
ernment, wholly dominated by a Parlia- 
ment which was usually inspired by the 
expedience of the moment and was zealous 
for good order and popular approval, 
rather than for orthodoxy. This control 
by the secular power engendered in the 
State Church a moral apathy which par- 
alysed her as a spiritual force in the life of 
the nation. 


F, then, as Newman felt, this Church 
was to be an effectual safeguard against 
the rising tide of infidelity, to strengthen 
and purify her was the crying need of the 
hour. She was enfeebled, indeed, and 
corrupted by heresy, but was considered 
still capable of restoration, so as to become 
an ark of safety when the flood broke in 
full force. The work was to be done by re- 
viving the Catholicelements latent in Angli- 
canism, by imparting intellectual depth 
to its traditional theology and spiritual 
life to its institutions, by renewing the 
bonds which, it was fondly believed, repre- 
sented the descent of the Anglican Church 
from the great patristic ages. This was 
the object of the Oxford Movement. 
As to the course of action to be followed, 
Newman opposed the project of forming 
an association controlled by a central com- 
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mittee, and having a purely defensive de- 
sign against all attempts to interfere with 
the rights of the Church. Bold and 
swift action was required, and if the 
trumpet gave an uncertain sound, who 
would prepare himself to the battle? Liv- 
ing movements, said Newman, do not come 
of committees, nor are great ideas worked 
out through the post. Sustained driving 
power comes from the personal influence 
of individuals unhampered by the tram- 
mels of red tape—‘“Luther was an indi- 
vidual.” The young Oxford tutor would 
be a Luther of another sort. He would in- 
stitute a second Reformation that would 
be better than the first, because it would 
be a return, not to the sixteenth century, 
but to the seventeenth, that is, to the 
Caroline divines, the most Catholic of 
representative Anglican divines, and 
through them to the Fathers of the 
Primitive Church. 


ITH this end in view, Newman 

began; on his own initiative, the 
Tracts for the Times. At first these were of 
the nature of short, sharp manifestoes, 
calculated to arouse and vigorously seize 
men’s minds. In this form they served well 
as a rallying cry; but after the Movement 
was under way and it became necessary to 
enter more deeply into the doctrines which 
the new school represented, the Tracts 
became extensive and solid treatises. 
Newman was the editor and the principal 
author. Pusey, Keble, Isaac Williams, 
Charles Marriott and others contributed to 
theseries. Thus the Tracts were the work 
of several minds, agreeing in general 
principles but not in details, nor as to the 
extent to which their principles might be 
consistently carried. This uncertainty, 
however, whither their principles would 
ultimately lead them, implied no doubt 
that the terminus would be something 
compatible with the Anglican formularies. 
“T do not ask to see the distant scene,— 
one step enough for me”—fairly indicates 
what was Newman’s attitude from the 
first , 

The immediate ostensible program of 
the writers of the Tracts, was to maintain 
the dogmatic and the sacramental princi- 
ple—the fact, namely, that Christ estab- 
lished a visible Church, and that by means 
of this Church He hands on to the suc- 
cessive generations of men the knowledge 
of revealed truth, and conveys to them 
that spiritual assistance without which 
even the Word of God is unable to save 
the soul. They expounded and defended 
the Apostolic Succession, the efficacy of the 
Sacraments, the inspiration of Scripture, 
the value of tradition. But apart from the 
details of particular doctrines, the root- 
principle for which the Tractarians fought, 
and to which they made all else subservi- 
ent, was the independence of the Church 
from the State, whose dominance had been 
so prolific a source of heresy. 

Newman and his associates, however, 
did not aim merely at putting forth doc- 


trinal theses. For them religion was a 
vital, personal reality which must leaven 
the whole character. Unless it proved it- 
self in action and in progress towards 
holiness, it was a sham. They were con- 
vinced that, as sanctity is the preservative 
against corruption in the Church, so is it 
the great antidote when corruption has 
set in. “Holiness rather than peace’”— 
“Growth the only evidence of life”— 
these were sayings that had made a deep 
impression on Newman in his youth. He 
accepted them as axiomatic; and it was 
the sincere endeavor to realize their im- 
port that gave the Oxford Movement its 
high moral tone. 

Here, as in the Tracts, Newman was 
indisputably the leader. In the pulpit of 
St. Mary’s, the University church, he gave 
the religious revival its voice—that voice 
which spoke with an accent so new and so 
penetrating that it went to the heart of 
young Oxford and resounded through the 
land, making all England aware that a 
master had risen in Israel. It was said at 
the time that, as Athens was the Greece of 
Greece, so Oxford was the England of 
England—the center of learning and cul- 
ture, the home of all that was highest and 
noblest in English life. Here the picked 
youth of the nation fell under the spell of 
Newman’s personality and were deeply 
stirred by his intense moral earnestness. 
Hence they went forth again, enthusiastic 
apostles of the Tractarian doctrine and 
spirit. 

Newman undertook as soon as possible 
the task of outlining a distinctive system 
of theology, based on the Anglican formu- 
laries and the Anglican theologians of the 
past, and of defining the view of the 
Church which the Tractarians advocated. 
It soon became evident that they had as 
their opponents in controversy, not only 
their Protestant brethren in the Estab- 
lishment, but still more the traditional foe 
—Rome, which loomed up at the end of 
every vista and crossed their path at every 
step, with an imperative demand for a 
hearing. On all sides was heard the cry 
that their doctrines were ‘‘sheer Popery” 
and would lead them to become “‘Roman- 
ists.” They must take their bearings and 
see where they stood. Friends must be re- 
assured and enemies disarmed. Besides, 
Newman felt that there was an intellectual 
‘cowardice in not having a basis in reason 
for one’s belief, and a moral cowardice in 
not avowing that basis. 


HE Oxford theologian called his system 

the Via Media. Like other High 
Churchmen with Catholic leanings, he con- 
ceived of Anglicanism as striking a middle 
course between Romanism and Protestant- 
ism. On the one side he saw what he took 
to be the abuse of ecclesiastical authority, 
sanctioning doctrinal corruptions; and on 
the other, unrestrained private judgment, 
ending in free thought and unbelief. These 
were the rock and the whirlpool to be 
avoided. Newman thought he had found 


in Antiquity a criterion of Catholic truth 
that avoided both. The Primitive Church 
was to be taken as the true exponent of 
the Christian Revelation. His theory may 
be stated in the following terms. The early 
Church, which was the immediate in- 
heritor of the Apostolic deposit, had been 
for several centuries visibly one and 
catholic. Then various portions or branches 
fell away from the parent stock, injuring 
and obscuring but not destroying the 
original truth. These branches were the 
Churches which had kept the Apostolic 
Succession and were mainly three—those 
in communion with Rome, Constantinople 
and Canterbury. Though divided into 
national and other sections, though having 
no visible intercommunion and acknowl- 
edging no common authority, they were 
bound together by an internal spiritual 
unity. They agreed in all but their later 
accidental errors and those portions of 
Apostolical truth and usage which one or 
the other branch had retained and the 
others had let slip. What was to be 
considered Apostolical truth, what acci- 
dental error, was to be determined from 
the writings of the Fathers, in which the 
Creed of the Church was recorded and at- 
tested during those early centuries which 
were free from subsequent heresies and 
abnormal developments. 


WMAN did not then realize that he 

was exercising his own private judg- 
ment on the works of the Fathers, as other 
Protestants exercised theirs on the Scrip- 
tures; that he was nullifying the promises 
of Christ to the Church, and substituting a 
dead and static Antiquity for her con- 
tinuous, living Tradition; that, in his view 
of Rome, he was rejecting true develop- 
ments of the Creed as doctrinal corrup- 
tions, and in his view of the Anglican 
Church, he was ignoring essential facts of 
the English Reformation. He knew very 
well that the Via Media, taken as a sys- 
tem, was not as yet objective and real. It 
had slept hitherto in the tomes of such 
Anglican theologians as Andrews and 
Laud, never venturing beyond the library 
and the cloister to make trial of its 
strength. But Newman had high hopes 
that it might eventually be brought into 
operation on a wide scale and become the 
means of reforming the Church of Eng- 
land. 

By 1839 the Oxford Movement was at 
its zenith. It was an acknowledged power 
in the country; its followers already had 
the vision of an Anglican Church revivified 
by a new infusion of Catholic truth and 
adorned with all the graces and insignia 
of the Apostolic Church, when a cloud 
arose suddenly above the horizon, the 
harbinger of storm and disaster. 

During a course of reading on the Mono- 
physite heresy a doubt first came upon 
Newman as to the tenableness of Angli- 
canism. His stronghold was Antiquity; 
his theory of the Church the Via Media. 
Now here, in the middle of the fifth 
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century, he found Christendom of the 
sixteenth and nineteenth centuries re- 
flected. As he says, he saw his face in 
that mirror, and he was a Monophysite. 
In other words, the Anglican Church was 
in the same position as the Eastern her- 
etics; the Protestants corresponded to the 
more extreme Eutychians; and Rome held 
the same ground then as now. The theory 
would not work; or rather, as far as it 
worked at all, it told against the Anglican 
claims and in favor of those of Rome. “I 
soon found it to follow,”’ writes Newman, 
“that the ground on which alone Angli- 
canism was defensible formed an im- 
pregnable stronghold for the primitive 
heresies, and that the justification of the 
Primitive Councils was as cogent an 
apology for the Council of Trent. It was 
difficult to make out how the Eutychians 
or Monophysites were heretics, unless 
Protestants and Anglicans were heretics 
also; difficult to find arguments against 
the Tridentine Fathers which did not 
tell against the Fathers of Chalcedon; 
difficult to condemn the Popes of the six- 
teenth century, without condemning the 
Popes of the fifth.” (Difficulties of Angli- 
cans, Vol. I, p. 387.) 


ARDLY had Newman brought his 

reading on the Monophysites to a 
close, when he received another blow even 
more upsetting. In an article on the Dona- 
tists Bishop Wiseman applied to the Angli- 
can Church the principle by which St. 
Augustine had decided the controversy 
against the African schismatics. Like the 
Tractarians, the Donatists had appealed 
to Antiquity in support of their claim to 
belong to the Church and to be really 
Catholics. But St. Augustine, himself a 
prime oracle of Antiquity, disallowed their 
appeal and appealed instead to the living 
voice of the Church, in the famous dictum 
Securus judicat orbis terrarum. This is ad- 
mirably paraphrased by Newman: “The 
deliberate judgment, in which the whole 
Church at length rests and acquiesces, is 
an infallible prescription and a final 
sentence against such portions of it as 
protests and secede.” (Apologia, p. 157-8.) 
Here was -Antiquity deciding against it- 
self. On its own showing its testimony 
could not be taken as a rule of faith, 
apart from the authority of the living, 
ever-present Church; and for any religious 
body to belong to the Church, it was 
necessary that the Church recognize its 
claims. How, then, could the English 
Establishment be a portion or branch of 
the one Church, when it was isolated from 
the rest of Christendom as completely as 
England is geographically separated from 
the Continent? The isolation of the 
Church of England—Newman somewhere 
calls this the Anglican’s heel of Achilles, 
and adds that one must be a good shot to 
hit it. Bishop Wiseman had scored a 
direct hit with the arrow which he had 
drawn from St. Augustine’s quiver. With 
utter dismay the Tractarian leader saw 





that by those few pregnant words of the 
ancient Father the theory of the Via 
Media, as a defense of Anglicanism, was, 
to use his own words, “absolutely pulver- 
ized.” 


HOUGH he could never return to his 

former position, nor speak any longer 
with clearness and confidence, Newman re- 
mained as stern as ever in his opposition 
to Rome. He distinguished between Rome 
quiescent and Rome in action, contrasting 
her formal dogmas with her popular 
beliefs and practices. It was the latter, 
as he then understood them, that raised 
grave difficulties for him and made com- 
munion with Rome seem impossible. So 
he considered it a simple duty to continue 
his protests against Rome, and to cast 
about for other defenses of the Anglican 
Church; but these were rather entrench- 
ments hastily dug in the course of retreat. 
Many of his followers were affected as he 
was by the argument contained in Bishop 
Wiseman’s article. The hitherto united 
front of the Tractarians was beginning to 
waver, and a feeling of uncertainty and 
distress to pervade their ranks. Then 
came the affair of Tract 90, which put 
them to rout and broke their leader. 

The occasion of the famous Tract was 
as follows. There was a considerable 
number of earnest, alert-minded young 
men who had cut into the Movement at an 
angle, differing widely in their views and 
starting point from the original Tractar- 
ians. They were being kept in the Church 
of England only by their enthusiastic 
confidence in Newman, who from con- 
scientious motives was doing all in his 
power to prevent conversions to Rome. 
But if they were to be held any longer, it 
was imperative that he show the Thirty- 
nine Articles, the principal Anglican formu- 
lary, to be consistent with the Catholic 
principles which the Tractarians advo- 
cated. Many of the younger group had 
serious doubts on this score, and they saw 
no way of answering the challenge to 
justify their position, while holding doc- 
trines which were identified with the faith 
of Rome, and against which the Articles 
were said to be directed. There was 
great danger that those whose conscience 
was already disturbed would feel them- 
selves obliged to leave the Church, of 
England and to submit to Rome. It was 
to meet this danger that Newman wrote 
Tract 90, the last of the series, dated 
rather ominously on the Feast of the 
Conversion of St. Paul. 

In perfect simplicity and honesty he 
undertook to prove that, despite their 
Protestant origin and appearance, the 
Thirty-nine Articles were susceptible of 
a Catholic interpretation, and struck at 
nothing that was of the’ essence of Catholic 
truth. He maintained that they censured 
only the popular corruptions prevalent in 
the Roman Communion, while admitting 
the Catholic doctrines contained in its 
formal dogmas. Moreover, he said, the 


Articles could not have been directed 
against the Council of Trent, since the de- 
crees of that Council had not yet been 
promulgated when the Articles were 
drawn up. 

This was an experiment that would de- 
cide how much of Catholicism the Anglican 
Church could bear. It was the crucial test 
which Newman compared to the proving 
of cannon. The result was an explosion 
which was to reverberate for many years 
throughout the Anglican Communion. The 
University authorities promptly published 
a severe censure, condemning the Tract 
and charging its author with disloyalty to 
the Church and with downright dishonesty. 
A wave of wrath and unreasoning terror 
swept the country, as it was whispered 
about that this was a Romanist plot to 
capture the Establishment, and that 
Newman was a masked traitor who sought 
to betray the Church he pretended to 
serve. Of far greater importance was the 
action of the bishops. Newman had 
preached as zealously as any the sacred- 
ness of episcopal authority and the corre- 
lative duty of obedience; he was bound by 
his own principles to submit to the de- 
cision of the Anglican bishops. And now 
these bishops seized the weapon which was 
thus thrust into their unaccustomed hands 
and wielded it with violence and animosity 
against the author of “Satan’s master- 
piece,” as one of their number styled the 
offensive Tract. It was as formal a con- 
demnation as they were capable of giving. 
As far as the Anglican Church could be 
considered to speak through her bishops, 
Catholic views were not only not sanc- 
tioned, but not even tolerated. There 
was a bitter irony, which did not escape 
Newman, in being brought down like a 
stricken eagle by the shaft which he him- 
self had plumed. 


HE end of the Oxford Movement, 
properly so called, was now only a 
question of time. Newman withdrew from 
active leadership and from all public con- 
troversy. He was completely discredited in 
the Church of England. The champion in 
whom so many trusting souls had put 
their faith was unhorsed; Littlemore was 
his Damascus. Thither he retired to 
wrestle with his own soul, painfully con- 
scious the while of the thousands who in 
their distress still looked to him for guid- 
ance, and of the momentous consequences 
that might be precipitated by an ill-con- 
sidered step. He prayed and studied, 
until he found in the principle of doctrinal 
development the solution of his difficulties 
against what he had considered Roman 
corruptions of the Creed. At last the 
Kindly Light had led him through the en- 
circling gloom, and as ‘“‘ The Blessed Vision 
of Peace” burst upon his sight, he humbly 
and joyfully made his submission to the 
Catholic Church into the hands of the 
Passionist missionary ,the Venerable Father 
Dominic of the Mother of God. 
The time for decision had now come for 
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the disciples as well as for the master, for 
with the condemnation of Tract 90 the 
issue was clear. Those who had really 
assimilated the principles of the Oxford 
Movement believed that there was a 


Church founded by Christ and built upon 
the Apostles, the guardian of the Word of 
God and the minister of His grace. In 
good faith they had taken their own 


Church to be this Divine society; they had 
saluted her as their spiritual mother, with 


the words of Saints and Fathers on their 
lips; they had sought to restore to her the 
heirlooms left by the Apostles, and to 
clothe her with the holy vesture of the 
Bride of Christ. And she thrust them 
aside as aliens; she recoiled from Divine 
truth; instead of bread she gave them a 
stone. There was no place for them here. 
To remain would be to sacrifice their 
principles and to belie their most sacred 
convictions. They must go where they 


could profess their beliefs with the sanc- 
tion and the blessing of the authority that 
bore the Divine seal. This was the issue; 
and now was to come the parting of the 
ways. The Romeward exodus began in 
the summer of 1845. Many preferred to 
remain in the anomalous position of a 
“Catholic party” in the Anglican Church. 
Many others gave up all supernatural 
belief and sought a cold and unsatisfying 
refuge in scepticism. : 





A PAIR OF SHOES 


By John Desmond Sheridan 


I WAS looking at Jerry Hughie’s iron- 


tipped shoes, and listening to the clatter 
of them on the schoolroom floor, but I was 
thinking of a fresh grave in the church- 
yard, and of the clusters of saffron berries 


that hang like tiny wizened oranges on 
the solitary rowan tree that waves above it. 

Not so very long ago old Hughie, Jerry’s 
father, had gone in his cart to Derryleigh 
to fetch a sack of flour, a bag of pepper- 
mints, two and a half yards of blue ribbon, 
and a pair of “strong shoes” from the hank 
in Mick Ryan’s shop. That finished the 
couple of pounds Charlie’ had sent from 
Glasgow. 

Poor Hughie finds it hard to bring up 
a big family on a wee patch of mountainy 


farm “not big enough to tether a‘ snipe.” 


Porridge and potatoes are the main items 
on the menus, as was shown on one his- 
toric occasion by an answer which one of 


Hughie’s sons gave to an-American tourist 
anxious to get some idea of economic con- 
ditions in Donegal—an answer which earns 
a laugh for Father Brogan at every dio- 
cesan dinner. 

“What do you get for breakfast?” the 
tourist asked. 

“Brohan,” answered the boy. (Por- 
ridge is ‘‘ brohan” in Ballure.) 

“ And for dinner?” 

“Brohan.” 

“ And for your tea?” 

“Brohan.” 

“Do you never get any meat?” 

‘Meat? Heavens, man, do you think 
it’s Christmas!” 

So Hughie was glad to have the bag of 
flour, and glad, too, to have a pair of 
good shoes for Nora. She had been a deli- 
cate child always—pale, and quiet, and 
tall for her years; a child who needed care 
and warmth and good food. Whenever 
exercise or excitement brought a flush to 
Nora’s cheeks a great fear clutched at her 
mother’s heart, and she never passed the 
graveyard without praying that consump- 
tion, the scourge of the seaside valleys, 
would never cross the threshold of her 
little house in the shadow of Knocksadon. 
Siubhal na roilige—“ walk to the grave” — 





the villagers czlled it, a dread merciless 
plague that stalked among the mountains. 

Wher her father came back from Derry- 
leigh, Nora cried softly to herself down 
in the lower room, for though the shoes 
were stout and warm and well fitted for 
the rough mountain roads, they were boys’ 
shoes and she had wanted high laced ones 
like those the other girls wore. Her father 
scolded her and told her not to fly in the 
face of God. She should be thankful to 
have good warm shoes and the cold 
weather beginning—many’s the child had 
to go in the bare feet. But her mother 
comforted her, telling her how snug she 
would be in her “strong shoes” and how 
she could now “travel bravely” without 
fear of thorn jags or stony bruises. 

Nora’s tears were not far away when she 
started out for school in the morning, but 
as the day wore on she grew happier. 
Everyone who noticed her new shoes ad- 
mired and praised them, wishing her “long 
life to wear them.” It was not until/play- 
time that the harm was done. Then 
Tommy Liam, the wretch, with the intui- 
tion of the born playboy, sensed that the 
fastidious Nora was secretly ashamed of 
her new possessions. 

“Them’s a bully pair of shoes,” he said. 

“ Aye,” said Nora softly. 

“The Master was lookin’ at them the 
day.” 

Poor Nora said nothing. 

“Troth he was,” went on her tormentor. 
“He was lookin’ at them very hard for 
a long time, and to the rear says he till 
himsel’—‘them’s mens’ shoes Nora Hughie 
has on her.’” 

When the scholars trooped in after lunch 
Nora’s eyes were very red; and all the 
afternoon she sat by herself in the back 
desk, hardly ever raising her head. I 
taught away and pretended not to notice, 
but when school was over I told Tommy 
Liam to stay behind. He was a little 
frightened when he heard that I had been 
listening at the window during the fun in 
the playground. He had not meant to 
make Nora cry, he said. He was only 
“takin’ a han’ at her.” But I was de- 


termined to have my ounce of flesh for 
Nora’s tears. I gave Tommy a piece of my 
mind, and something else as well. When 
I had finished with him his eyes were as 
red as Nora’s had been; but that did not 
mend things very much. 

The next day Tommy’s mother put on 
her best black shawl and came up to the 
school] to see me. Outwardly she was very 
brave and indignant (for sixth standard 
boys are never punished in Ballure) but 
she was not half so sure of herself as she 
pretended to be. 

“Was my wean unmennerly?” she kept 
demanding, whilst I tried to change a 
soliloquy into a conversation. “Tell me 
that. Was my wean unmennerly?” 

I quietened her with soft words and used 
my unfailing remedy for indignant mothers 
—telling her that Tommy was one of the 
brightest boys in the school, and that if he 
paid a little more attention to his books 
and a little less to his tricks, he might yet 
do great things. She calmed down grad- 
ually and eventually agreed that Tommy’s 
habit of “takin’ a han’ at people” must 
be kept in check. She was very glad that 
he had not been unmennerly—that was 
all she had wanted to know. Also, I had 
been quite right to slap him—if he got 
less of his own way he might be a better 
boy. 
That finished the matter as far as 
Tommy was concerned. But Nora had to 
keep on wearing the hated shoes. She had 
no alternative. She never became recon- 
ciled to them, though the fear of laughter 
gradually left her; and she made her mother 
promise to replace them by a laced pair 
as soon as they would be worn out. 

They were never replaced, and were 
almost new when Nora died. Jerry wears 
them now. He is not at all superstitious, 
and besides, his old ones were worn and 
patched, and far too big for him. 

But when I hear him tramping noisily 
about the schoolroom I cannot help think- 
ing, now and again, of a new grave in the 
churchyard, and of the clusters of saffron 
berries, like tiny wizened oranges,’ on the 
solitary rowan tree that grows above it. 
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THE SIGN-POST is our 
Readers’ very own. In it 
we shall answer all ques- 
tions concerning Catholic 
belief and practice and 
publish communications of 
general interest. Com- 
munications should be as 
brief as possible. Please 
give your full name and 
correct address as_ evi- 
dence of your good faith. 











ered. Writers’ names will 
not be published except 
- with their consent. Send 
us questions and letters. 


Questions « Answers + Communications 


Anonymous communica- 
tions will not be consid- 


What interests you will 
—_ likely interest others, 
and make this department 
more interesting and in- 
structive. Address: THE 
SIGN, UNION CITY, N. J. 











PRIVATE REPLIES 


J. Z—(1) The Catholic Faith rests on the veracity of God, 
Who can neither deceive nor be deceived. Every prayer which 
is made with the proper dispositions is answered in some way by 
God. (2) Buying chances is lawful in itself, provided every- 
thing is honestly conducted. But such things are liable to sharp 
practices, and are not unreservedly to be recommended. (3) A 
novena is consecutive prayer for nine days, neither more nor 
less. (4) Unless beads are indulgenced with special blessings 
no indulgences can be gained. 


M. C. E.—No special prayers are prescribed for making the 
Way of the Cross, as has been said so often in these columns. 
The essential conditions are (a) movement from station to station; 
(b) meditation on the Passion of Christ, according to each one’s 
capacity. Therefore, the person you mention is right in what 
she does. 


L. N.—(1) It is an article of Catholic Faith that the Mother 
of Christ was ever a most pure virgin, before, during, and after 
the birth of Jesus. The expression you quote was explained at 
length in our March and April issues (pages 473 and 537). (2) 
There may or may not be sin in the act of codperation. It 
depends on several circumstances. One’s confessor will decide. 
The matter is treated clearly in This IS Christian Marriage, 
Chapter VIII. This book was reviewed in the May issue. 


F. I. B—(1) Florence Nightingale was not a convert to the 
Catholic Church. During the Crimean War she worked in 
union with the Sisters of Mercy, for whom she had a great admir- 
ation. The service held in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
was a Protestant service. (2) Millicent does not appear to be a 
Saint’s name. Joyce is an English corruption of Jucunda. St. 
Jucunda was a martyr of Nola, Italy. Her feast day is July 27. 


M. B., Brockton, Mass.—Communicate with V. Rev. Father 
Paul Francis, S. A., Garrison, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF LOVE OF NEIGHBOR 


According to the catechism our neighbor is anyone capable of 
eternal salvation. Does this infer that there are some who are in- 
capable of salvation? Please explain the meaning of neighbor in 
the Catholic sense?—J. J. McD., Hartrorp, Conn. - 


There exists a special precept of loving one’s neighbor with a 
supernatural love, which is at the same time affective and effec- 
tive; that is, of loving him not only in thought, but also in deed. 
After Christ laid down the first and greatest commandment of 
the Law, namely, the love of God, He also added: “And the 
second is like to this—thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
(Matt. 22:39.) 

Our neighbor is to be understood as every creature who is 
capable of attaining to eternal beatitude; that is, all men living 
in this world, whoever they may be. Thus, sinners, heretics, 
infidels, Jews, etc., are our neighbors. Also, all the blessed in 
Heaven and the souls in Purgatory. The only human creatures 
who are not comprehended under the commandment of fraternal 


charity are the damned in Hell, for they are not capable of eternal 
beatitude, since they are confirmed in their obstinacy towards 
God. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION 


In The Sign-Post of May you said that there is no conflict between 
science and religion. The Church teaches that the Holy Eucharist 
is an absolute transformation into the Body and Blood of Christ. 
Scientists tell us that they can now analyze anything. If the scientist 
were to analyze the bread and wine before and after the so-called 
transformation, would he not have to say that there was no change 
whatsoever? Now, here is a case where science and religion are in 
direct conflict with each other. Could you give me an intelligent 
denial of this?p—D. F. E., Boston, Mass. 


We are still convinced that there is no conflict between science 
and religion; that is, between the true religion and real science. 
The reason is that truth is one; the truth of revelation does not 
conflict with scientific truth. 

The Church teaches that Christ is “really, truly, and substan- 
tially present in the Eucharist,” and that, after the act of conse- 
cration, the substance of the bread and the substance of the wine 
are transubstantiated into the substance of the Body and the Blood 
of Christ. Notice, that the act of consecration is not called trans- 
formation, but transubstantiation, that is, the conversion of one 
substance into another. The peculiar character of the act of 
transubstantiation is that, whereas the substance of the bread 
and wine is changed into the substance of the Body and Blood 
of Christ, the accidents of the bread and wine still remain. Our 
senses still perceive the same size, shape, taste, and smell of the 
wafer of bread and the portion of wine after the act of consecra- 
tion as before. This is why the Holy Eucharist is called the 
“mystery of faith”: 


Praestet fides supplementum. 
Sensuum defectui 


Faith for all defects supplying 
Where the feeble senses fail. 


Our senses perceive the accidents of what was bread and wine, 
but is now the Body and Blood of Christ. Before the act of 
consecration the accidents adhere in the substance of bread and 
wine; after the consecration they are sustained by the power of 
God. The Catholic is not deceived in this Sacrament. His 
senses perceive what looks like bread and wine, but his intellect, 
illumined by the light of faith, tells him that beneath these ac- 
cidents is Christ Himself. 


Visus, tactus, gustus, in Te fallitur; 
Sed auditu solo tuto creditur. 


Seeing, touching, tasting, all are here deceived, 
But by hearing only safely ’tis believed. 


Thus, you will perceive that in transubstantiation there is not 
an absolute transformation, which embraces both the substance 
and accidents of bread and wine, but of the substance only of 
bread and wine. The quoted words above indicate that the senses 
are “deceived” as to the natural substance of these accidents, 
not as to the accidents themselves. 

According to St. Thomas (3, q. 75, art. 5.) “Christ willed that 
His Body and Blood should be offered to the faithful in the 
Eucharist under the form (or appearances) of bread and wine, 
in order that the merit of their faith might be increased, that the 
occasion of derision of infidels might be removed, and the horror 
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which men are accustomed to associate with the eating of human . 


flesh might be avoided.” 

As to the scientists. First of all, the consecrated bread and 
wine are changed as to substance, and not as to appearances. 
Therefore, an investigation would have to be made as to sub- 
stance. But what does science know about substance? Nothing, 
or almost nothing. Science treats of phenomena, or what falls 
under the senses. Whatever science measures and weighs is 
extended. In other words, science treats of accidents or proper- 
ties of bodies, not of substances. Only the mind can penetrate 
beneath the accidents of bodies to their substance. Now, Christ 
Who is Lord of All, can so convert the substance of bread and 
wine into the substance of His Body and Blood that the accidents 
of the former still remain after the change. And that is the Holy 
Eucharist. Science, therefore, is not in a position to say anything 
about it. The conversion effected in transubstantiation is cer- 
tainly not contrary to reason, and therefore, cannot be contrary 
to true science. 


ESSENCE OF LIE: CHARACTER OF CHRIST 
My catechism states that lying means “telling by word or by 


sign what one knows is not true, in order to deceive others.” But 
Father Conway’s Question Box page 431, says: “Some moralists, 
aware that in most cases men lie only to deceive others, have included 
this intention of deceiving in their definition of a lie. They are 


wrong, because instances of lying occur in which there is no such in- 
tention. The desire to deceive belongs to ‘the perfection’ of a lie, 
but it is not constituent of the lie itself.” How do you account for 
this difference of thought? Does this not disprove the so-called 
“unity” of the Catholic Church? (2) The Christian believes that 
Christ is the Son of God because of His sinless life, His accomplished 


miracles, and His Resurrection. It seems to me that it is impossible 
to prove that Christ was not an impostor. For example, is it not 
possible that the power which guides this universe—an undeniable 


fact—is a god of might and wickedness, who deceived the people by 
creating Christ, Who received the power to do wondrous deeds, and 
Who perhaps did not allow Himself to suffer in reality from the 
punishments of the Jews? I have gravely considered these questions 
lately, and would appreciate your efforts to answer them.—E. G.., 
PITTSBURGH, PA: 

(x) There is no peculiar effort required in answering your 
questions, and therefore we can do so quite readily. Theologians 
differ on questions which are open to discussion because there is 
more intellectual freedom and exercise of intelligence in the Cath- 
olic Church than in any other sphere. The unity of the Church 
is a real entity, and ought not be labelled “so-called.” But unity 
does not mean a mechanical and slavish conformity in doctrine, 
worship, and obedience, but a rational and free assent of the in- 
dividual to the infallible teaching office instituted by Christ, and 
due obedience to legitimate authority. In other words a “‘rea- 
sonable service,’ as St. Paul says. Before moral and dogmatic 
questions are settled by this authority theologians are free to 
entertain their own opinions. Whether or not the intention to 
deceive is of the essence of a lie is a speculative question, and 
should not disturb you. Everyone knows that to speak or act 
in a manner contrary to what is in the mind is wrong and sinful, 
whether or not he explicitly intends to deceive. By intending 
to speak or act in such a manner he implicitly, at least, has the 
intention to deceive. 

(2) We assure you that you use very extravagant language. 
Before any reasonable man attempts to disprove that Christ was 
not an impostor someone ought to bring forward sensible argu- 
ments that He was. That Christ was, at least, not an impostor 
is acknowledged, not only by believers, but also by unbelievers. 
Whatever else He may have been, He was certainly not such. 
The character of Christ has always been recognized as the most 
perfect ever possessed by man, and His moral teaching the most 
perfect the world has ever seen. Abundant testimony from ra- 
tionalists, as well as Christians, substantiates this. Thus, Lecky, 
a Rationalist, says: “It was reserved for Christianity to present 
to the world an ideal character, which, through all the changes 


of eighteen centuries, has inspired the hearts of men with an im- 
passioned love; has shown itself capable of acting on all ages, 
nations, temperaments, and conditions; has been not only the 
highest pattern of virtue, but the strongest incentive to its 
practice; and has exercised so deep an influence that it may be 
truly said that the simple record of three short years of active 
life has done more to regenerate and to soften mankind than all 
the disquisitions of philosophers, and the exhortations of moral- 
ists.” (History of European Morals, vol. ii, p. 8.) Christ’s 
whole life was in absolute harmony with His teaching. He lived 
a holy and blameless life. His example has never been surpassed. 
How, then, could Christ have been a deceiver? It is easier to be- 
lieve that He might have been deceived than that He was a de- 
ceiver. Your ideas about God and His Only Begotten Son are 
most extraordinary. Inexperience may account for them. We 
fear that you have been laying yourself open to dangerous prop- 
aganda in some way or other, and that you are wrestling with 
ideas far above your mental strength. We earnestly recommend 
that you endeavor to follow one of the cardinal points of Christ’s 
teaching, viz., “unless you become as little children, you shall 
not enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” Rebuilding a Lost Faith, 


-by John L. Stoddard, is a very good book for one in your state 


to read. Price 60 cents, paper. 


ATTITUDE OF CHURCH TOWARDS MASONRY AND MASONS 


Will you kindly tell me just how much antipathy the Catholic 
Church holds for Masonry? Does it go as far as to forbid one of 
the faithful to marry a Mason?—M. S., Brockton, Mass. 


The attitude of the Church with reference to Masonry is 
made clear in her Canon Law. Thus, it is forbidden to Catholics 
to join the Freemasons, and all like societies, under penalty of 
excommunication. (Canon 2335.) The Church, moreover, dis- 
courages and disapproves the faithful marrying members of socie- 
ties condemned by her. (Canon 1065.) Such marriages are not 
allowed, except under the same conditions as mixed marriages. 

It is to be noticed that the Church condemns the Freemasons 
as such, namely, their principles, ritual, and aims. The con- 
demnation is not directed to the individual principally, but to 
the organization. The Church is very well aware that many 
individual Masons are ignorant of the true character and purpose 
of Masonry, and have joined the society in good faith. For them 
she has a maternal solicitude, and desires nothing more ardently 
than that they may be brought to see the true purpose of the 
condemnation, that they may thereby live in harmony with the 
principles of Christ, as taught by His Infallible Witness, the 
Church. 

It can readily be admitted that many individual Freemasons 
may be exemplary in conduct in private, public, and business life. 
Nay, they may even surpass some of those who are blessed with 
the Catholic Faith. But this is not because of their Masonic 
membership, but in spite of it; just as some Protestants may be 
personally more pleasing to God than some Catholics. 

We recommend that you read Why Blame the Masons, by 
Jay MacEss, published by The Paulist Press. Price 5 cents. 
For a more detailed study read A Study in American Freemas- 
onry, by Arthur Preuss. Price $2.00. 


SACRAMENTALS: THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


(1) Does not the Church sanction many superstitious beliefs, 
such as the promises of the nine First Fridays, and the promises 
made to St. Simon Stock regarding the Brown Scapular? Would 
it not be wiser for her to abolish such things as medals, Agnus Dei’s, 
statuary, veneration of relics and the like? (2) Is it true that St. 
Thomas Aquinas refuted the doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion?—N. N., LANCASTER, PA. 


(1) Superstition is a sin against religion through excess, and 
is defined: a vicious worship of the true God, or of a false god. 
This worship may be vicious either by reason of the object, as 
when something is worshipped as God, which is not God; or by 
reason of the mode, as when the true God is worshipped in an 
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undue manner. The Church can never encourage or tolerate 
superstition of any kind. Her very office as Teacher and Guar- 
dian of religious truths prevents her from doing that. The prom- 
ises made for the proper observance of the nine First Fridays 
were revealed by Christ Himself to St. Margaret Mary. Such is 
the belief of Catholics. The confidence of the faithful in the 
promises believed to have been made to St. Simon Stock in re- 
gard to the devout use of the Brown Scapular is also approved by 
the Church, though the Church has never had occasion to decide 
authoritatively as to the authenticity of the revelation. Medals, 
Agnus Dei’s, etc., are called sacramentals, through the proper 
use of which by the faithful spiritual graces are obtained, and 
sometimes temporal blessings. The use of these blessed objects 
is directed to the excitation of religious acts, and is thoroughly in 
accord with the valid principles of psychology. Man is not all 
body nor all spirit, but a union of the two. To employ concrete 
holy things to stir up the spirit of devotion is surely not contrary 
to, but in strict accord with, the dual nature of man. 

It may be true in some instances that the faithful are guilty of 
excess in their use of sacramentals. But this is the result of igno- 
rance, and not of the sacramentals themselves. It is a fallacy of 
logic to conclude that the abuse of a good thing by a few should 
destroy the very use thereof for all. This is the unreasonable 
attitude of the Prohibitionists. 

Moreover, we believe that the alleged abuses in this matter 
are greatly exaggerated. It is another falsity of logic to con- 
clude that because a person here and there abuses these things 
that, therefore, all must abuse them. According to your princi- 
ples we ought also to do away with our flags, statues, pictures, 
and all such things, which may be loosely termed civic sacra- 
mentals, in so far as they are calculated to arouse feelings of 
patriotism, love, emulation, and so forth. You might find a cit- 
izen of so patriotic a mood that he would worship the Liberty 
Bell, but would you conclude from his (almost) idolatrous act 
that the bell ought thereupon to be removed from the reverent 
sight of our citizens? 

(2) The teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas on the sanctification 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary has been a subject of dispute for 
generations. Those who hold that he taught an opinion con- 
trary to what is now “of faith” appear to have good foundation 
for their opinion. Passages can be quoted from the Summa 
Theologica (3, q. 27 ad 2) which in themselves are not in accord 
with the Dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin 
Mary. The school which claims that St. Thomas was not op- 
posed to the doctrine, which was defined by Pope Pius IX, brings 
forward passages from his writings which appear to justify their 
position. Whatever may be the truth of the matter regarding 
the real mind of the Angelic Doctor, it is certain that the state of 
the question, especially with reference to the important distinc- 
tion of active and passive conception, was not clearly defined in 
the thirteenth century. Consequently, it is easy to see how St. 
Thomas and St. Bonaventure, like St. Bernard before them, held 
views which in the light of the present dogma appear to be con- 
trary to it. (It must be remembered that the doctrine did not 
become an article of faith until 1854.) But that they really 
believed that the Virgin Mary was never for one instant in original 
sin, as befitted the dignity of the Mother of God, is quite certain, 
whatever may be adduced from their writings. 

N. B.—The author is a former Jesuit priest, who has an ax 
to grind. The book is unreliable. 


RAISING FLOWERS ESPECIALLY FOR ALTAR 


Is anything gained by raising and giving flowers to the church? 
that is, does God appreciate it? The flowers are raised just for that 
purpose and no charge whatever is made for them. I raise all my 
flowers for the altars of our church, and nothing is too good to place 
there. I raise the best plants I can and cannot see how anyone could 
charge the priest anything for any flowers.—Please answer.— 
W. A. H. 


We are printing your entire letter in order to reveal how one 
man looks upon the opportunity of contributing to the beauty of 


God’s house. Of such sentiments was the royal psalmist who 
declared: “I have loved, O Lord, the beauty of Thy house and 
the place where Thy glory dwelleth.” To grow and to offer gratis 
special flowers for the adornment of the altar is surely pleasing to 
God. 


MIXED MARRIAGE INSTEAD OF DISPARITY OF CULT: 
REASON OF DISPENSATION: DIVORCED CATHOLIC 


(1) I read in a Catholic magazine the following: ‘‘ A mixed mar- 
riage—a marriage between a baptized and an unbaptized person— 
is invalid.” Does that mean that it is no marriage? (2) When 
it is a law not to marry an unbaptized person, why is it possible 
to obtain a dispensation to do so? (3) Can a divorced Catholic 
man, who was married to an unbaptized Protestant woman, marry 
a Catholic woman before a priest, after the divorce? —J. F., MELROSE, 
Mass. 


(r) Presuming that you quote correctly, the conclusion is 
true, though the terminology is inaccurate. A mixed marnage, 
strictly speaking, is a marriage between a baptized Catholic 
and a baptized non-Catholic. The impediment existing between 
them, called mixed religion, is a prohibitory impediment. The 
force of a prohibitory impediment is that, if the marriage is con- 
tracted without a dispensation, all other requirements of the 
marriage law being observed, it is unlawful, but valid. The 
impediment existing between a baptized Catholic and an unbap- 
lized person is called in Canon Law disparity of worship or 
cult. This is an invalidating impediment; which means that, 
if the marriage is contracted without a dispensation, it is not 
only unlawful, but also imvalid. An invalid marriage, as the 
term itself indicates, is no real marriage. 

(2) Every just law obliges to its observance. But since every 
law worthy the name is “an ordination of reason promulgated 
by the person in charge of a community for the common good,” 
it may happen that there are grave reasons in a particular case, 
which are sufficient to move the superior to relax the law in this 
instance. Hence, a dispensation is “a relaxation of a law in 
a particular case.” When, therefore, the reasons for forbidding 
a marriage are effectively removed, and there is moral certainty 
that the conditions shall be kept, the Church, through its Su- 
periors, will grant this relaxation. Laws are made for men; 
not men for the law. 

(3) We can only venture an opinion on theoretic grounds. 
A Catholic man who attempts to marry an unbaptized person, 
without a dispensation, is not married before the Church. There- 
fore, when the marriage is declared invalid by the matrimonial 
court of the diocese, he is free to marry again. 


THE WORK OF JAMES F. DONNELLY 


Is there a Catholic paper published especially for deaf-mutes?— 
R. F. W., Cutcaco, ILL. 


Yes. It is The Catholic Deaf-Mute, a monthly paper edited for 
the past 33 years by a deaf-mute, Mr. James F. Donnelly, of 
o111-116th Street, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


M. S., Brooklyn, N. Y.; M. M. Z., Cincinnati, Ohio; A. L. B., 
Tupper Lake, N. Y.; J. J., Providence, R. I.; M. R. E., Houma, 
La.; I. C., Rosebank, S. I., N. Y.; F. F., Martinburg, Mo.; 
M. J. J. G., Dormont, Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. K., New York, N. Y.; 
M. E. J., Montgomery, N. Y.; I. J., Pittsfield, Mass.; J. J. B., 
Jackson Heights, N. Y.; G. M. N., Roxbury, Mass.; M. A. G., 
Normandy, Mo.; A. S., St. Albans, L. I., N. Y. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


St. Joseph, M. M. M., Brooklyn, N. Y.; St. Anthony, J. H. M., 
Moberly, Mo.; Little Flower, F. F., Martinsburg, Mo.; Sacred 
Heart, Blessed Virgin Mary, A. K., New York, N. Y.; Sacred 
Heart, C. T. W., Philadelphia, Pa.; Souls in Purgatory, A. E., 
Jackson Heights, N. Y.; Blessed Mother, E. J.; San Jose, Calif.; 
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Sacred Heart, Blessed Mother, M. G. P., New York, N. Y.; 
St. Anthony, I. J., Pittsfield, Mass.; Poor Souls, H. D. W., 
Roselle, N. J Our Lady of Victory, M. F. D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Poor Souls, A. M. D., Erie, Pa.; Poor Souls, M. J. F., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Sacred Heart, M. J., Wyncote, Pa.; Blessed Saviour, 
M. M. M, Jersey City, N. J.; Immaculate Conception, M. W.R., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








EDITOR’S NOTE—In reply to a number of requests 
we wish to state that Tue SIGN has gotten out a special 
pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a sketch of his life, it 
contains occasional prayers and novena devotions in his 
honor. Almost every mail brings us notice of favors re- 
ceived through the intercession of this Apostle who has 
heen for centuries styled “Helper in Cases Despaired Of.” 
Copies of the pamphlet are 10c each or 15 for $1. 




















APOSTOLATE TO ASSIST THE DYING 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 


The Apostolate to Assist the Dying has for its purpose the 
salvation of dying non-Catholics, who are in good faith, who are 
not open to conviction in matters of religion and to whom it would 
be useless to speak about entering the Church. The Apostolate 
makes an attempt to reach the individual belonging to this class, 
by placing in his hands an ornamented card, having no appear- 
ance of Catholicity, but containing all the acts necessary and 
sufficient for his’ justification, asking him to say frequently the 
little prayer as earnestly as he possibly can. The second part 
of the method, and by far the most important, is to pray earnestly 
to God that He may give the person, to whom the card was given, 
the grace to mean what he says. 

The little card was intended at first for private use only. The 
idea was just one of the points explained every year in the 
Pastoral Theology course for the ordination class at Mount St. 
Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. One of the cards accidentally 
fell into the hands of the Most Rev. Archbishop of Cincinnati. 
Seeing the necessity for much more activity of this nature, His 
Excellency gave it the name “Apostolate to Assist the Dying,” 
and then directed that a letter be prepared explaining the idea 
fully, and that it be sent with a sample card to all the Catholic 
hospitals of the United States and to many priests of the Middle 
West. The result was beyond all expectation. The idea was 
quickly taken up by many priests, Sisters, and nurses throughout 
the country. In the two years of its existence, the Apostolate has 
witnessed very many non-Catholics using most earnestly and 
frequently before they died the little ‘Catholic prayer suitable 
for non-Catholics.” 

The work of the Apostolate, which any one can do, is as old as 
Christianity. Only the method is new. Its foundation stone is 
God’s mercy, which is above all His works. It is in direct opposi- 
tion to the prevalent and most disastrous error that nothing 
can be done for the dying man in the way of helping him to 
prepare for a happy death, because he is not a Catholic, and has 
no intention of becoming one, even though he is in good faith. 

It should be very carefully borne in mind that the work of the 
Apostolate is not a substitute for conversions. It would be far 
better if the person should become a Catholic and be able to par- 
take of the many blessings of the one true Faith, but this is not 
the supposition, which should be very clearly understood. We 
suppose a well meaning non-Catholic, seriously sick, to whom 
there is no use speaking about entering the Church, and who is 
in good faith. Some might disapprove of the method employed 
and say that it savors of a compromise with heresy, but such is 
not true. The acts on the card are just exactly the acts which 
any one called to assist a non-Catholic in good faith in the hour 
of death must in conscience implore the person to make. It is 
the ordinary teaching of the Catholic Church that any non- 
Catholic, whether or not he be baptized, who sincerely makes the 
acts on the card, will have done all that is necessary for his justi- 





fication. It is understood, of course, that if not baptized, he 
does not know of the necessity of baptism and then his act of 
perfect contrition or perfect love of God is for him baptism of 
desire, which is equally as efficacious as baptism of water, as 
far as justification is concerned. 

There is no mention made of Catholicity on the card; there is 
nothing at all that could possibly offend. In fact everything on 
the card is just as appropriate for well-meaning non-Catholics 
as for Catholics, but there is no attempt made to deceive. Even 
the Imprimatur, which has been properly secured, is omitted by 
permission of ecclesiatical authority. The words of the card are 
the following: 

I BELIEVE in one God. I believe that God rewards the good, and wm rg 
the wicked. I BELIEVE that in God there are three Divine Persons—God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. I BELIEVE that God the 
Son became Man, without ceasing to be God. I believe that He is my Lord and 
my Savior, the Redeemer of the human race, that He died on the Cross for the 
salvation of all men, that He died also for me. O MY GOD, give me faith. 
my God, help me to ‘believe with strong faith. I BELIEVE, on God's authority, 
everything that He has taught and revealed. O MY GO Db, Who are all-good 
and all-merciful, I sincerely hope to be saved. Help me to do all that is necessary 
for my salvation. I HAVE committed serious sins in my life, but now I turn 
away from them, and hatethem. Iam sorry, truly sorry for all of them, because 
I have offended Thee, my God, Who art all-good, all-perfect, all-holy, all-merciful 
and kind, and Who didst die on the Cross for me. I Nowe Thee, O my God, with 


all ny heart. Forgive me! I PROMISE, with Thy help, O God, never again 
to commit serious sin. 


MY GOD, HAVE MERCY ON ME. 


The ordinary means of salvation, according to the will of Christ, 
is the Catholic Church, and all who believe her to be the true 
Church are under solemn obligation to enter her fold. But we 


must remember that the vast majority of Americans have never - 


come in contact with the Catholic Church or her ministers, 
and never will, and that they are in good faith. While there are 
some who are practically pagans, the non-Catholic for the most 
part is a well-meaning person. He wants to be saved, especially 
when he sees death staring him in the face. The Apostolate to 
Assist the Dying is placed under the protection of St. Joseph, the 
patron of a happy death. It is the well founded hope of the 
Apostolate that through its efforts many souls will be gained for 
God. If interested, send your name and address to Rev. Raphael 
J. Markham, Mount St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio, or 
to Sister Mary Carmelita, Convent of Mercy, 1409 Freeman 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. You will receive a full explanation of 
the ‘Apostolate to Assist the Dying” and a few of the cards 
used in the work. 


Norwoop, Ouro. (Rev.) RAPHAEL J. MARKHAM. 


BLESSED IMELDA LAMBERTINI 
EpitTor OF THE SIGN: 


I read your ‘Some Centenaries Occurring in 1933” in the 
March number of THE S1cNn with interest and delight. It was 
a choice historical bit and stimulating to the memory. However, 
in going through it I looked in vain for the name of Blessed 
Imelda Lambertini, who was born in 1322 and died in 1333. She 
was a Dominican Tertiary, a relative of Prospero Lambertini, 
who later became the famous Pope Benedict XIV, and a kins- 
woman of Jane Lambertini, the companion of Saint Catherine 
of Bologna. Beatified by Pope Leo XIII, she was later declared 
Patroness of First Communicants. A confraternity for first 
communicants has been established under her patronage, and is 
in charge of the Dominican Fathers. Her Cause is now before 
the Congregation of Rites at Rome, and her canonization is 
expected in the near future. 

Blessed Imelda’s history centers around her unusual First 
Communion and her glorious death following it. Briefly it is 
this: Burning with love for her Eucharistic Lord, she had re- 
peatedly asked to be allowed to receive her first Holy Communion, 
but this was denied her by her Superiors, who, according to the 
practice of the time, considered the ten-year-old girl too young 
for such a privilege. However, Our Lord knew the preparation 
and dispositions of this soul and Himself rewarded her devotion. 
One day after the nuns, who had charge of Imelda, had received 
Communion, a Host was seen suspended in the air over Imelda’s 
head. The attendant priest, realizing the Will of God, came, 
took the Host and reverently gave it to Imelda, who was im- 
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mediately lost in thanksgiving. Later when the nuns called her 
it was found that she was dead. Christ came at His Beloved’s 
call, she went at His. Her tender soul wrapped in the embrace 
of the Lord had broken the bonds of the body and had winged 
its way to Heaven, there to be forever united with her God. 

This year Blessed Imelda’s feast will be solemnly celebrated 
throughout the Dominican Order. The observance of her 
Centenary cannot fail to elicit the enthusiasm of Catholic chil- 
dren the world over and of the faithful generally who love the 
Blessed Sacrament and are rejoiced by the thought of the hap- 
piness of their.First Holy Communion day. On May twelfth of 
this year six hundred years have elapsed since, in eternal 
thanksgiving for her miraculous First Holy Communion, she 
was “born” in heaven. May this centenary observance call 
forth many prayers that her canonization may, through the voice 
of Christ’s Vicar, soon become an accomplishment. 


SoMERSET, OHIO. Br. Aquinas M. Hinnesuscs, O.P. 


WHAT PRICE—HIGHER CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
EpITOR OF THE SIGN: 


In all this discussion of higher education for Catholics there is 
one very important point which is seldom stressed; the reason 
why so many wealthy and prominent Catholics send their children 
to colleges and finishing schools where these youths may obtain 
some social recognition instead of training in their own religion. 

I recall an outstanding discussion of this question by two of the 
foremost Catholics in America. It occurred almost thirty years 
ago and has remained clear in my memory as if it happened only 
a few months past. At that time, the Catholic University of 
America was considering seriously the establishment of a series 
of courses on cultural and professional topics in the City of New 
York. As Principal of a Public School and as a lecturer at the 
College of the City of New York, I was especially interested in 
this movement and I was present at many preliminary meetings 
called by members of the Faculty of the Catholic University. 
One such meeting I recall vividly. It was held on a bitter cold 
winter night in the rectory of the Church of Our Lady of Lourdes 
on West 142nd Street. At this meeting the host was the rector, 
Rev. Dr. (now Monsignor) Joseph H. McMahon. Among the 
guests, including myself, were the Rt. Rev. John Lancaster 
Spalding, Bishop of Peoria, Rev. John Wynne, S.J., Rev. Dr. 
Pace of the Catholic University, Dr. Charles H. Herbermann, 
Editor of The Catholic Encyclopedia, Dr. John Haaren, Associate 
Superintendent of Schvols and eminent student of classics in the 
Public Schools, Mr. James Byrnes of the Board of Examiners 
of the Public Schools and probably a few others whose names I 
cannot now recall. 

After a general discussion of education by Catholic colleges, 
the conversation gradually centered on Bishop Spalding and 
Father Wynne. As the handsome, white haired prelate sat be- 
fore the open fire place he showed how wealthy and prominent 
Catholics, avid for social recognition, sent their children to 
secular institutions rather than to Georgetown, Fordham, Cath- 
clic University, Notre Dame, Mount St. Vincent, and Sacred 
Heart College, hoping that their boys and girls might be thrown 
in with some of the upper crust. 

There seemed to be a general agreement with the opinion of 
the Bishop, and as we passed out from the rectory into the cold 
snow storm, I carried with me a picture of the eloquent Bishop 
and a memory of his marvelous discussion of this all important 
question: Why do not Catholics of means support colleges and 
universities conducted by teaching Orders of their own religion? 


New York, N. Y. JoserH H. Wane, Ph.D. 


THE DOCTRINE OF KARMA 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


Are you not somewhat confused in your explanation of Karma 
On page 472 of the March issue? In Brahmanism Karma is not 
the doctrine of re-birth. While Karma means action, in refers 
only to the inexorable punishment for physical actions. In other 
words, would it not be translated into English simply as Nature? 


I am aware of the fact that in Central Asia Karma has been set 
up as a Spirit, the Spirit that knows neither anger nor pardon; 
but this is a debasement of Brahmanism, not Brahmanism itself. 
In the books of Brahma it says: 

“Do you not see around you the effects of Karma (Natural 
Fate)? What makes men different in character, station, posses- 
sions? It is their Karma. . . . The doctrine of Karma is undeni- 
able, that every effect has its cause. What a man soweth he 
shall reap. . . . The transmission of the soul is subject to the 
law of cause and effect, for the fates of men are of their own mak- 
ing. But there is no transmigration (transfer to descendents on 
earth) of the Ego (personal soul).” 

My personal opinion is that Brahmanism is a kind of intel- 
lectual desert, and it is not surprising that there are an endless 
number of sects in it and differences of opinion on its meaning. 
But I think that the above is plain. The original Brahmans had 
some idea of a personal God, but they confused nature, the in- 
exorable, with God. They could not understand why there was 
an apparent injustice in the fact that some men were born poor 
while others were born rich. They also knew, as we know, that 
if a man commits a social sin he transmits disease to his children 
through no fault of theirs. Brahmanism did provide for the 
remission of sin, but there seems to be confusion as to the physical 
punishment for breaking or interfering with natural laws and the 
punishment for sins against a personal God. - In fact, the con- 
fusion is endless, and it leads one into worse traps than the crazy 
doctrine of predestination. If your correspondent wants to 
understand it all he will have to dig deeply, but in doing so he 
may find himself as mad as the Fakirs who torture themselves 
for no reason at all. 


New RocuHeELte, N. Y. GeorcE S. BRADY. 


Eprtor’s Note: Karma itself means action. In Brahmanism 
it is closely connected with the idea of re-birth. In Buddhism 
re-birth is postulated by the doctrine of Karma, whereby the 
character of the present life is the net result of the good or evil 
acts of a previous existence. We hope that oug correspondent 
and our readers will not disturb themselves about either of 
those false religions, but, rather, seek the solution of the evil of 
life in the Cross: for “if we suffer with Him we shall also be 
glorified with Him.” (Consult The Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. 
I, Pp. 731; vol. 111, p. 29.) 


FOR AN AGGRESSIVE PRESS 
Epiror oF THE SIGN: 

May I, at this time, express the gratification I felt in the re- 
cent discovery of THE Si1cn. It is by far the best Catholic publi- 
cation I have seen and gives the lie to those of our Faith who, 
with some justification, assert that Catholic letters lacks the 
aggressiveness found in other literature. I say “with some justi- 
fication”’ because not infrequently our Press comes into the field 
clad in an a priori defense and occupies itself in refuting the 
shouts, brays, boos, moos, grunts, yelps and cock-a-doodle-doos 
of those who dwell at the crossing of Vicious Avenue and Vincible 
Ignorance Street. 

Tue S1GN takes no such attitude. While yours is a missionary 
Order, it does not, in the home field, deal solely in apologetics 
and I rejoice to see that you serve not only the pagan and non- 
Catholic but the Catholics themselves, who, after all, deserve the 
instruction and current comment and the intellectual entertain- 
ment afforded by THE SIGN. 

Fort WAYNE, IND. Victor C. D’UNGER. 


“THE PRESENT TRUTH”—A BIGOTED SHEET 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

In your great magazine I read in the January issue, page 346, 
under the caption ‘Seven Unrelated Questions,” the following 
inquiry : “ Do you know of a paper called The Present Truth?” You 
answered that you never heard of it. 

Here in Nebraska and South Dakota a small four-page sheet 
was sent through the mail gratis to very many ignorant people, 
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even to Sioux Indians! It is published by the Seventh Day 
Adventists. It contains many fine illustrations, but in every 
copy there is something against the Catholic Church, especially 
against Popes, bishops, priests, and nuns. It is a very bigoted 
sheet, calculated to tear down Catholic doctrine. The “Present 
Truth” refers to the words of 11 Peter, 1:12. 

It is wonderful that bigots and heretics must go to the very first 
Pope to kick against the present Popes and present priests. We 
might ask the Seventh Day Adventists if they were present at 
the time of St. Peter. They came 1800 years later. Of course, 
they are present now, but not in truth. The very title of their 
sheet is an insult. In philosophy we would say: 

“present ”’—I grant; 
“truth”—I deny; 
Therefore— 

With the Catholic Church truth was ever present, is now 
present, and ever shall be. This may interest J. McG., of Glen- 
shaw, Pa. 

Hoty Rosary Mission, 
PrnE RipceE S. DAKOTA. 


(Rev.) P. F. Stat, S. J. 
S1oux INDIAN MIssiONARY. 


. 


NEGRO EVANGELIST’S RAVINGS 
EpDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


Today on one of the down-town streets of New York City 
I listened to an evangelist, a Negro. He was surrounded by many, 
who listened to him as he quoted passages from the Jewish Bible. 
On the stone pavement he marked out an elaborate chart with 
white chalk. He laid much stress on these figures—613 for 
Gentiles, 316 for Jews; which are the same when read backwards. 
He talked much about Yom Kippur and the goat sent out into 
the wilderness to wipe out the sins of Israel. Attached to the 
goat, he said, was a red ribbon; another red ribbon was used to 
designate the people. The latter ribbon always turned white, 
showing God’s mercy in that their sins were forgiven. 

This is what attracted my attention. The evangelist said that 
until forty yeags before Christ this red ribbon always turned 
white, but never since, because sins are only forgiven through the 
Blood of Christ, Who became the scape-goat of the human race. 

Can you understand what the evangelist really meant? Does 
anything in the Bible point to some change forty years before 
the birth of Christ? It seems strange that a young colored man 
had so many listeners. It might have been that they only 
listened to him, wondering what he meant to impress on them. 


Unton City, N. J. ba A READER. 


Eprror’s Note: The emissary goat was a figure of Christ our 
Redeemer. It is mentioned in Leviticus (chap. 16). We endorse 
his statement to the effect that sins are forgiven only through 
the Blood of Christ. The matter of the red ribbons turning white 
is very likely a Jewish fable. Numerology leaves us absolutely 
cold. 

APPRECIATED WORDS FROM INDIA 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


On January 30th, Rev. Fr. Sidney Turner, C.P., on his way 
to China, passed here and stayed a day with us. I had a talk 
with him and in the course of our conversation, I mentioned to 
him Tue S1ten. I took the liberty of telling him what Rev. Fr. T. 
Gavan Duffy, a writer of note, thought of your paper. Fr. T. 
Gavan Duffy, who on his last visit to this college, in December, 
1932, Showed me one or two samples of THE SIGN, expressed his 
appreciation in no equivocal terms. He said he considered it 
the best Catholic magazine he knew. I sounded Fr. Turner 
about the possibility of getting the paper for myself, and I gave 


him two copies of the little monthly of which I am the editor, ° 


The Morning Star, official organ of the sodalities in India. I 
hardiy dare to propose an exchange. For, although “fair ex- 
change is no robbery,” I must confess that my share in the 
bargain would not constitute a fair exchange. 

Father Turner may write to you about the matter. But he 
may not be able to do it for some time to come. Hence I take it 
upon myself to approach you directly for the favor of a regular 


copy of Tue Sicn, should you think it possible and advisable 
in these hard times to entertain the petition of a distant stranger. 

Occasionally I get a stray number of THe Sicn. I find in it 
a variety of most valuable and interesting matter. The leading 
articles on current events are jolly well informed. Then in the 
issue of August, 1932,even India comes within the purview of the 
editorial pen. In the same number, the article by E. S. Schwegler 
is extremely practical for us over here. There is a movement 
afoot in South India which bears the stamp of rationalism running 
riot. It is known as the self-respect movement. Their leading 
organ promises to serve to its readers the contents of a handful 
of “literature” sent to it by rationalists in England. They quote 
Chiniquy and his infamous pamphlet about the confessional, 
etc. Joseph McCabe’s production, Twelve Years in a Monastery, 
is on sale in Bombay. 

Father Turner told me that Daniel Pulsford, one of yeur many 
brilliant contributors, and one whose way of writing is distinctly 
most attractive, is a convert from Judaism. May he continue 
to work for THE S1GNn for many years to come! 


TRICHINOPOLY, BritisH INDIA J. STEENKISTE, S.J. 


Epitor’s Note: We are very grateful to Fr. Steenkiste, S. J., 
for his own words of praise and appreciation of THE Sicn, and 
also for his kindness in relaying the commendation of Fr. T 
Gavan Duffy, an outstanding Irish missionary who has achieved 
remarkable success by both the written and spoken word. Daniel 
B. Pulsford is a convert from Congregationalism via Episcopalian- 
ism, and not from Judaism. 


FOR CONVERSION OF THE JEWS 
EpDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


Month after month I have enjoyed the reading of your excel- 
lent magazine, and I take this opportunity to express my senti- 
ments of commendation of your splendid publication, not merely 
for the live and interesting literature contained in its pages— 
but for the generous breadth of advocacy of so many and such 
far reaching fields of Catholic Action. 

The one about which I wish especially to voice my approval 
regards the interest which you have endeavored to create for the 
Conversion of the Chosen People—the Jews. The articles by 
David Goldstein (a convert from Judaism) and the various 
letters of others, pleading for workers among this people, had a 
special interest for me, in that I myself have had some experience 
with Jewish converts. 

For nearly forty years my contact with people of this race has 
convinced me that much good can be done to interest many of 
the modern Jews in the Catholic Religion, when priests and laity 
show a spirit of welcome towards them into our ranks. We all. 
admit that the Jews are a progressive and energetic people— 
anxious for education—and therefore a prudent effort to have 
them center thought and research on things Catholic should 
and will yield a harvest of zealous converts. 

Some may think the conversion of the Jews is a lost cause, but 
I dare say my experience convinces ne that a fair trial in this 
country has not as yet been made, and if properly and wisely 
conducted will bring many American Jews into the one fold of 
the one Shepherd, even as England and France and other 
countries are reporting a goodly number of converts annually. 

Would that more thought and action could be stirred up for 
these benighted people, who become such stalwart and zealous 
Catholics once they are enlightened. Would too, that your high 
class publication, THE SIGN, which is acclaimed the best monthly 
offering of Catholic Literature in America, could be dissemi- 
nated among them—it would prove a productive vehicle of en- 
lightenment, and arrest the attention of many on things Catholic. 

Your magazine is a welcome and strong antidote to the dam- 
aging influence of the so-called secular literature, which floods the 
country to such a nauseating extent in our day. 

In my own humble way, may I wish you every success and 
blessing and continuance of the good work inaugurated. 


DENVILLE, N. J. (Rt. Rev. Mscr.) Josepu Jocu. 
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‘ie sun rose gloriously over Chenki 
on the feast of St. Joseph, as if to an- 
nounce to Christians and pagans alike, 
that this was to be an unforgettable day in 
the history of the Mission. In the early 
morning our Right Reverend Prefect, 
Monsignor Cuthbert O’Gara, C.P., con- 
firmed twenty-two of the native Christians. 
This was an event in itself, for all the mem- 
bers of the class had looked forward 
eagerly to the reception of the sacrament. 

In the afternoon we witnessed the cere- 
mony of Miss Mary Chang’s reception as 
a postulant of the Sisters of Charity. It 
was remarked even by the lay Christians 
that the two events were intimately re- 
lated, since the vocation of this young 
Chinese lady was the further perfecting of 
the work of the Holy Spirit, Whose special 
grace she had received in Confirmation. 

The mission church of St. Fulgentius, re- 
cently renovated by Father Denis, C.P., is 
built on strictly Chinese lines. Though 
small and unpretentious, it now has about 
it an atmosphere of dignity and devotion. 
More suitable lighting has been provided, 
the sanctuary has been tastefully deco- 
rated and a high altar, really a-thing of 
beauty, installed. It was in this setting. 
hallowed by the memory of the last 
Masses of our three martyred Fathers, 
that the ceremony took place. 

Monsignor O’Gara was assisted by 
Father Miles McCarthy, C.P., and at- 
tended by a number of our altar boys. The 
preacher in his sermon pointed out that 
the ceremony should be an occasion of joy 
to his Excellency, since it was a source of 
encouragement to know that native voca- 
tions would not be wanting to the Church. 


A Second Chinese Postulant 


By Jeremiah McNamara, C.P. 


Congratulations were offered to the Sisters 
of Charity throughout the entire world, 
but especially to those actually in our 
mission field, that their Congregation was 
making such splendid progress. The pos- 
tulant herself was felicitated on the blessed 
fortune that was hers in being admitted 
into the company of these unselfish hero- 
ines of Christ. The Christians of Chenki 
too were told to rejoice that Providence 
had given them the opportunity of wit- 
nessing this ceremony while the Sisters of 
Charity were temporarily in their midst. 

The preacher took occasion to dwell on 
the meaning and dignity of a vocation. 
The Catholic Church insisted on the im- 
portance of every Christian being faithful 
to his or her particular state of life. The 
privilege of Mary Chang in being judged 
worthy of admission to the Sisterhood was 
one that brought with it obligations of 
self-sacrifice. By learning to practise the 
virtues of poverty, chastity and obedience 
and the special virtues of her society, by 
preparing to take upon herself the obliga- 
tion of striving for spiritual perfection, she 
would fit herself for the holocaust required 
by her future vows. God’s call and the 
personal effort for holiness required were 
so stressed that, later in the day, one old 
gentleman was heard to remark, “Cer- 
tainly a vocation to the Sisterhood or the 
priesthood is not something that can be 
had by influence or wealth.” 


URING Benediction the Latin hymns 

were chanted excellently by the 
pupils whom the Sisters had trained. Asa 
recessional, the entire congregation sang, in 
the Chinese language, with hearts full of 
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faith and joy, “I am a Christian.” Al- 
though the faithful had very little prepara- 
tion for the joyous occasion they had 
provided tens of thousands of firecrackers. 
While these were set off by the men of the 
Mission, the Christians crowded about the 
new postulant to congratulate her on the 
life of virtue she had chosen. She was pre- 
sented with artistic scrolls and—evidence 
of the deep faith and true understanding 
of these poor people—she was assured by 
them that they were having fifteen Masses 
offered for her. 


HIS favored soul, Mary Chang, 

daughter of Joseph Chang and Mary 
Hsie, was born in 1909, on the feast of the 
Presentation, in Shanghai. Before she had 
completed her sixth year, she received her 
First Holy Communion and a year later was 
confirmed. After her early studies in her 
parish school, she was graduated from the 
School of Our Lady ot Siccawei. Her 
father was in the employ of the firm of 
L. C. Gillespie & Sons of New York at 
their main office in Shanghai. Later, as 
head of the same concern in Hunan, he 
moved to Changteh, a shipping point from 
which the world-famous Chinese tung oil 
of this province is sent abroad. Mr. Chang, 
with his family, went to Changteh in 1921, 
occasionally returning to his native Shang- 
hai. The first time that little Mary Chang 
met the Sisters was in 1924, just before 
they were held up by bandits, about fifty 
miles above Changteh on the Yuan River. 
After that unfortunate experience, in 
which the Sisters lost all their belongings, 
they went back to Changteh where they 
were treated most kindly by Mr. Chang 
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ON THE FEAST OF ST. JOSEPH MISS MARY CHANG WAS RECEIVED AS A POSTULANT BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY AT CHENKI, HUNAN, FATHER 
JEREMIAH McNAMARA, C.P., WHO PREACHED AT THE CEREMONY OF VESTITION, PAYS TRIBUTE TO THE ZEAL OF MISS CHANG, PICTURED 
HERE WITH A POSTULANT’S CAP, TO SISTER MIRIAM THERESE TUAN AND, IN A SPECIAL MANNER, TO SISTERS FINAN AND LORETTO, WHO 


ARE IN THIS GROUP. 


THE OTHER CHINESE GIRL HAS ALSO MADE APPLICATION TO BECOME A POSTULANT IN THE COMMUNITY OF THE SISTERS 


OF CHARITY OF CONVENT STATION, NEW JERSEY 


and his family. In July, 1925, Mary again 
met the Sisters of Charity. We remember 
how they spoke of their good little 
1 Changteh and of her splendid 
ath mily. 
i ER Mary Chang went to the Lichow 
Catholic Mission School in care of 
sh Augustinian Sisters, and there 
ied her studies. She was so well 
thought of that the Sisters expressed their 
will that. she be clothed in the 
habit of their Order, if she so wished. 
ru n from childhood, Mary had 
some tion of entering the religious life 
but, outspoken and sincere as she is, she 
quite simply told his Excellency, the 
that she wished to wait for a while, 
s still so very young. She said 
that, while her inclinations were towards 
the religious state, she had not as yet made 
p | nind fully. 
after her return home from 
Lichow, just before the Spanish Sisters 
ind heir scholars had to flee from the 
Bolshevist invasion, her espousals, accord- 
ustom, were’ arrangéd with a 
oung man. Mary herself did not 
) the espousals but, as far as the 
s concerned, the affair was set- 
Immediately afterward a sudden 
overtook her and brought her to 
loor. When not yet completely 
recovered from her illness, she sent her 
petition to enter the convent of the Sisters 
ity at Shenchow. 
The affair of her espousals could not be 
abruptly; indeed the matter 
caused her much anxiety about: the possi- 


rescinded 


bility of her ever being allowed to follow 
her vocation. But the permission was 
granted and she started for our Mission at 
Shenchow. Accompanied by her good 
mother, she made the long trip by boat 
from Changteh to Shenchow, braving the 
dangers of the journey that she might 
follow her vocation. At first she felt the 
strangeness of life in the interior of China, 
so different from that of the large cities, 
but in a short time she thoroughly accom- 
modated herself to surroundings and be- 
came, as we say, one of the family. 

From her first days in the Mission, al- 
though she was living there as a boarder, 
she was a tireless helper and a shin- 
ing example of every virtue. She ap- 
peared as one especially blest by Our 
Lord, unpretentious in all her ways and 
possessed of evident religious principles. 
She instructed the children in the class- 
room, catechized the catechumens, at- 
tended the sick and the dying and busied 
herself in the dispensary. Mary, it was 
evident, was faithfully following in the 
footsteps of the hardworking and zealous 
Sisters to whose ranks she hoped one day 
to be admitted. 


OT long after her coming to Shen- 

chow in 1929, God heard her fervent 
prayers that the affair of her espousals be 
amicably settled. The Catholic gentleman 
to whom she had been engaged by her 
parents agreed to let her follow her vocation. 
Long before this Mary would have been 
admitted to the postulancy had not the 
events of the past few years, the burning 
of the Sisters’ convent at Shenchow, the 





lessening of the numbers of Sisters, and the 
death of Sister Devota Ross, made it neces- 
sary to postpone the religious clothing of 
so worthy a candidate. 


LMOST two years ago the Sisters of 
Charity came to Chenki. With them 
was Mary Chang. Her labors here have been 
extraordinary and the results most gratify- 
ing. Her particular success has been in the 
dispensary. We have actual records that 
she has baptized as many as ninety, the 
greater number of whom were adults. We 
are blessed at present with a large number 
of catechumens, whose first contacts with 
the Church are due in great part to the 
influence of Mary Chang. It is simple 
enough to record statistics, but the appre- 
ciation of what they represent can be 
realized fully only by those who, like this 
cultured girl, have cared for the sick and 
diseased and pitiably poor of China. 

In the duty of instructing she was tire- 
less, following closely in the spirit of the 
great St. Vincent as exemplified for her by 
the Sisters whom she so greatly admired 
and imitated! For the orphans she has 
shown motherly care. The little children 
are ever happy to be in her bright and 
cheery presence. On the day of her vesti- 
tion it was these orphans who sang out 
with all their hearts to the Mother of God 
in the hymn, Ave Sanctissima, to beg favors 
for their friend and teacher. 

The scholars of our newly registered Min 
Teh School have also had the advantage 
of her learning and good example. With 
Sister Mary Loretto and the Chinese Sister 
Miriam Therese, she has been associated 
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in conducting their much lauded school 
for girls. Officials of the local School 
Board have recorded as approved teachers 
not only the Sisters above mentioned but 
also our newly admitted postulant, Mary 
Chang. 

Now, of course, since her admission as a 
postulant, in accordance with custom and 
rule, Mary Chang will be engaged princi- 
pally in the work of her own sanctification 
and in the duty of learning and practising, 
in the cloister, the religious virtues. This 
time of probation will remove her from 
the opportunity of working in the dis- 
pensary, doctrine hall and classroom. But 
in the not distant future we hope to tell 
the joyous news of the happy day when 
Mary Chang will make her profession ‘and 
will be engaged again in the exercises of 
charity for which she has shown herself to 
be so admirably fitted. Mary herself, so 
unpretentious and humble, would be 
shocked to read the words of praise I have 
written: but they are here recorded that 


our good friends may rejoice with us. It 
is indeed matter for thanksgiving that the 
“Spirit of Truth moveth where He wills,” 
and that in every clime the Name of God is 
praised in the lives of favored souls like 
that of Mary Chang. 


ARY is of an old and_ distin- 
guished Catholic family. Her uncle, 
a Franciscan, is Bishop of Soochow, near 
Shanghai. Her aunt is a member of the 
native community of the Sisters of the 
Presentation, whose motherhouse is in 
Shanghai. Some forty more distant rela- 
tives of hers are numbered among the 
priests and Sisters of other Orders and 
Sisterhoods in China... Our postulant’s 
parents, now residents in the French Con- 
cession of Shanghai, have been informed of 
Mary’s reception of the habit. They have 
sent word that they are most happy in 
their dear daughter’s joy. 
Our congratulations go especially to 
zealous Mother Grata of Convent Station, 


New Jersey, whose generous sacrifice in 
sending a new group of Sisters to Hunan 
will make it possible for other candidates 
to enter the community. Our benefactors, 
and those of the Sisters of Charity, may 
rejoice that their assistance gives them an 
actual share in the foundation of the 
Sisters of Charity in China. Into that se- 
lect company other chosen souls, like that 
of Mary Chang, will be taken. Even as I 
write another Mary is requesting to be ad- 
mitted to enter the Sisterhood. Since she 
is also a sterling character, her request has 
been given encouraging consideration. 

I appeal to all readers of THE Sicn for 
prayers and alms that the Sisters may be 
able to continue their merciful and 
apostolic work. Our benefactors may be 
assured of the gratitude of the missionaries 
and the Christians of our Prefecture. For 
Sister Mary Chang I ask a special remem- 
brance that she may persevere and may 
labor for many years as a zealous Sister of 
Charity in China’s Convent Station. 





In Journeying 


i= TEH QUAI is the expression that 
always meets a man when he has arrived 
at his destination, here in the province of 
Hunan. It means “You have arrived 
early.” or “You have made good time.” 
This expression has a wealth of meaning 
behind it, for if there is one thing in China 
that is uncertain, it is the time of arrival. 
Now that the railroad and the auto have 
made their appearance in some parts of 
China, schedules are becoming more regu- 
lar; but where there are no roads per- 
mitting modern methods of travelling, as 
is the case in our district, uncertainty is 
taken for granted. 

Our territory in Hunan is, for the most 
part, mountainous. Level stretches are 
few and far between. The manner of 
travelling today is the same as has been in 
vogue for the last thousand years: by 
chair, by mule, on foot or, on the river 
routes, by sampan. Any other method of 
getting from one place to another is out of 
the question. Several years ago, one of 
our Fathers had a bicycle sent to him. Of 
course, he could not use it. The Protestant 
minister in town had gone over a certain 
road outside our territory where he thought 
the bicycle could be used. He borrowed 
it for one of his trips. A coolie was hired 
to carry it for the first half day, since the 
first part of the journey was mountainous. 
We heard nothing about the minister nor 
the machine until several days later. He 
returned the bicycle with the information: 
“T made even poorer time with the machine 
than if I had walked. In fact, I did have 


By Basil Bauer, C.P. 


to walk while the bicycle was carried up 
and down hill. There was the addi- 
tional expense of hiring a coolie for the ma- 
chine was too unwieldy for me to carry.” 


Often 


We asked him how much he had used it 
out of the fifty mile trip. He answered, 
‘Just about five miles.” By that he meant 
he had ridden several hundred yards here, 
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AFTER CONFERRING CONFIRMATION ON TWENTY-TWO OF CHENKI’S CHRISTIANS, MONSIGNOR 
CUTHBERT O’GARA, C.P., PRESIDED AT THE CEREMONY OF VESTITION OF MISS MARY CHANG, 


A POSTULANT FOR THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 


WITH HIM HERE ARE THE SISTERS OF CHARITY, 


A FEW OF THEIR ORPHANS AND FATHER JEREMIAH McNAMARA, C.P., THE ZEALOUS AND 
EVER-CHEERY PASTOR OF THE CHENKI MISSION 
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““IN JOURNEYING OFTEN,” THE MISSIONARY MUST ACCOMMODATE HIMSELF TO WHATEVER 

MEANS OF TRAVEL ARE ATHAND. FOR THE RIVER ROUTES, IN THE PASSIONIST PREFECTURE 

OF WESTERN HUNAN, JUNKS AND SAMPANS ARE ALL THAT MAY BE HAD. THE CRAFT, 

HERE TIED UP AT A VILLAGE, ARE NEITHER SPEEDY NOR COMFORTABLE. IN THE RAPIDS, 
AS FATHER BASIL BAUER TELLS US, THEY ARE NOT ALWAYS SAFE 


then a mile, further on another small 
stretch, until he gave up in defeat. Yet he 
had thought that the road would be ideal 
for a bicycle. No, it will be a Jong time 
before we have any automobiles in this 
district 


RAVEL by chair! How pleasant it 
sounds, and what an invitingly lazy 


way to travel! But try it once; the intrigu- 
ing part of it will soon evaporate and you 
will find that there are more pleasant ways 
to journey than by chair. If you want to 


cover twenty-five miles in a day, then you 
have to walk up all the hills and down 


most of them. The chair carriers have to 
be urged constantly, since the majority of 
them like to stop every three or four 
miles to smoke a pipe or two of opium. It 
is only in the larger cities, where one has 
a choice of fifty or more men, that carriers 
who do not smoke opium can be hired. 
Usually the Chinese have three men for a 
chair; but we, who are heavier, need four. 
The men take turns in carrying. 

Some of the missionaries, who are not 
so heavy, can get along with two men, 
provided they can rent a light bamboo 
chair. I remember very distinctly one 
chair ride that we had on our way through 
the Kweichow Province during’ the Red 


uprising. Two men, one very tall, the 
other quite short, were assigned to carry 





one of the Fathers. These men changed 
places morning and afternoon. In the 
morning the Father had a beautiful view of 
the sky, and in the afternoon he had to 
keep his eyes glued on the earth; for, in 
the morning the front of the chair was 
tilted skywards, while in the afternoon it 
was at such an angle that he was in con- 


stant danger of falling out. 
On that trip, I had three men on my 


chair, two in front and one in the rear. 
All went well until we came to a miniature 
Niagara that fell down the side of a cliff 
and poured squarely on the road. The 
sheer side of the mountain towered on 
one side and on the other was a dangerous 
drop of hundreds of feet. Our bamboo 
chairs were but light frames over which 
were spread waterproof cloths. We thought 
it better to trust to our own legs to carry 
us through. The paper umbrellas we had 
were like the proverbial eggshells. The 
sides caved in and all of us got a thorough 
wetting. After we had ended our passage, 
my carriers made a dash. When the one 
in the rear slipped, the chair was flattened 
and nearly went over the side. It was a 
thrill I was glad to have missed. 

Cool? Yes, in winter, no matter how 
well wrapped one may be, riding in a chair 
is one of the coldest ways to travel. In 
summer it is just the opposite, for the very 
necessary sun-cover blocks off the little 
breeze and the chair is like a bake-oven. 
It was in such circumstances that Fr. 
Constantine Leech, C.P., made his last 
trip of three days by chair from his 
Mission in Lung Shan to Yungshun, where 
he died of fever. 


ESPITE its drawbacks, however, the 
chair on some occasions is a conveni- 
ence much to be desired. It is the only way 
for a sick man to travel overland. The 
chair can be made fairly comfortable, pro- 
vided the weather be neither too hot nor 
too cold. When one is sick, the jouncing 
of the chair is hardly noticed since there 
are many other pains and aches to keep 
the mind occupied. 
One may also travel on foot. Some 
prefer this to either chair or mule. Sur- 
prising as it sounds, the walkers make just 





as good time, occasionally better, than one 
can make by mule. But one has to be 
always primed. The only way to keep in 
condition is to take daily walks about the 
country. An hour’s walk not only keeps 
one fit but also relaxes the mind, tunes 
up the constitution and helps to keep a 
man sane. Father Michael, C.P., of 
Yungshun is one of the best walkers in the 
Prefecture. From Paotsing to Yungshun 
is in the neighborhood of forty miles, yet 
he has made the trip in nine hours. One 
has to know the mountains here to appre- 
ciate what that means. He leaves at five 
in the morning, takes a short rest for a 
bite of a meal and arrives in the early 
afternoon. Then he is able to join in the 
games of the boys as though he had just 
come in from an hour’s walk. 


PREFER to travel on muleback. Most 
of my journeys have been made on 
beast, amiable or otherwise. One attractive 
feature is that, in case of need, I can make 
better speed and yet not tire myself too 
much. After thirty, forty or fifty miles, I 
still do not feel worn out at the end of the 
day. Several times our Fathers have 
owed it to their mules that they have 
gotten away from bandits. On one occa- 
sion, in the southern part of our territory, 
where it was dangerous to go outside the 
city, two Fathers made their getaway after 
they were hailed and had been fired at. 
Pack mules in Hunan have their front feet 
shod, but our mules wear no foot-gear; 
they get along well just as they are. In 
wet weather, however, travelling is less safe. 
Since the mules slip now and then, a little 
extra care is needed in handling them. 
Father Timothy’s thrilling account of 
his trip up the North River, which ap- 
peared in Tue SIGN, could not have been 
written were it not for his mule. After 
the “high water” of 1927, a missionary 
left Shenchow for Wangtsun over that 
same route. The trails were washed out 
in places and all along the way he was 
told it would be impossible for him to 
take the mule over the river path. Some- 
times we like to do things that we are told 
can’t be done. This was one of them. So 
this Father went ahead. At one place all 
the townspeople came along for half a 
mile to prove to him that it could not be 
done. Perseverance won the day and the 
townspeople returned disappointed but 
full of wonder at the priest’s mule. A few 
weeks after that I attempted to follow 
him, but I did not have such good luck. 
For, when I had reached the half-way 
place at dusk one day, the river rose 
several feet and precluded the possibility 
of even going without the mule. In some 
places there simply was no trail. I had 
to send the mule back and hire a very 
small boat. It took me a day longer than 
usual to get a Wangtsun, even though we 
hugged the banks to keep out of the 
current. 
Another time I was coming up the same 
river path after the river had risen. All 
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WATER OFTEN COVERS THIS STRANGE PIER-LIKE CROSSING. 


went well until we came toa break in the 
trail. It had completely dropped out of 
sight. A few logs spanned the crevice and, 
with some urging, we got the mule across. 
We were in high spirits for we were told 
that the mules could not get across a cer- 
tain place. We had made it, we thought, 
and we were metaphorically patting our- 
selves on the back that the mule was one 
in a hundred, when: we were brought up 
suddenly. I looked at my horseman; he 
looked at me. Neither of us spoke. For 
there we were confronted with another 
crevice, spanned with only three small 
treetops. No mule could jump that unless 
it had been trained for such feats. We 
tried to lead and then to scare the mule 
to walk on the logs, but without success. 
Our next thought was to get down to the 
river bank, but on our return to the first 
crevice, the mule balked, and no amount 
of coaxing or pulling could get her back. 
There we were on a ledge of a mountain. 
We could not go ahead nor back. Neither 
could we go up nor down. Cliffs held us 
in. We searched for thin stone slabs with 
which to cover the logs. We spent about 
an hour in bridge building and then led 
the mule to the break in the road. She 
would not budge. I looped the reins over 
the saddle horn, got in the rear and plied 
the whip. There was a moment’s hesitation 
and then a leap. On the side of the crevice 
there was a small ledge not much broader 
than my hand. With perfect placement 
both her right feet landed on that ledge 
and, without pausing in her jump, she 
landed squarely on to the road. She did 
not even touch the covered logs! An 
hour’s work had been wasted, but I was 
not thinking of that. My thought was, 
‘“‘What-a mule!” 

I have just returned from a visit to some 
Christians, and I took a short cut home. 
A short cut! The road led right up one 
of the highest mountains I have ever 
climbed, and I have done my share of 
mountain climbing. Usually I ride up 
part of the way, but this time I had just 
started and had to get off. The stones 
were dampened by the heavy mist of the 
morning and the wind had not yet dried 
them, so it was an exceedingly risky thing 
to do any riding. In two places the road 


was scarcely more than two feet . wide. 
Just at these places the stone slabs had 
geen worn smooth and sloped. outward. 
This was one spot where it was:out of the 
question to do any riding. What a view 
from the top! Even though I had to use 
my own powers for climbing, it was worth 
the exertion. Here was the place for the 
picture of the year. I had told my boy to 
put the camera in the baskets, but it 
could not be found. It had been left at 
home. I am going to take that trail again 
and I shall surely come away with a picture 
of the view from that mountain top. 


O get back to travelling. There is 

one other method of covering distance 
in western Hunan and that is by boat. I 
have travelled nearly all the rivers in our 
Prefecture, but most of my journeys by 
boat have been on the treacherous North 
River. I used to enjoy shooting the 


“ON TO KAOTSUN”’ WAS THE SLOGAN OF THIS GROUP OF MISSIONARIES AS THEY STEPPED FROM STONE TO STONE ACROSS A STREAM. HIGH 
TRAVELLERS THEN HAVE THEIR OWN PROBLEMS AND CHAIR-CARRIERS MORE 
THAN THEIR NORMAL SHARE OF DIFFICULTIES 


rapids, ‘until I had an experience about 
two years ago on my way to Wangtsun. 
We were delayed three days in starting, 
due to high water. Several times we had 
to tie up on the bank while the water was 
rising. One day we pulled up three miles 
below the place from which we had started 
in the morning! That morning, after we 
had gone a little over a mile, the bamboo 
cable parted and we were caught in the 
flood. I gave more than a willing hand to 
the oars, but we had lost four miles before 
we could maneuver out.of the current and 
reach the shore. But it was on the trip 
down river that I lost some of my courage. 
The water was still high and no boats were’ 
leaving except the one on which I had paid 
my passage. The skipper was eager to 
take his large boat to Shenchow to bring 
back cargo. Since he knew the river so 
well, I felt I had nothing to fear. More- 
over, he had eight willing men to man the 





MONSIGNOR CUTHBERT O’GARA’S PARTY STOP FOR A BRIEF REST A FEW MILES FROM PAOT- 


SING. 


SEDAN CHAIRS ARE USED IN HUNAN, BUT THEY ARE NOT AS COMFORTABLE AS THEY 


APPEAR TO BE NOR AS LUXURIOUS AS THEIR NAME MIGHT IMPLY. THE CHAIRS ARE SIMPLY 
A BAMBOO AFFAIR COVERED WITH A CLOTH THAT IS SUPPOSED TO BE WATERPROOF. THEY 


ARE HOT IN SUMMER, BECAUSE OF THE CLOTH COVERING, AND COLD IN WINTER 
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oars. Father Nicholas was down at the 
bank to see me off. Before I lost sight of 
him our boat had been drawn into the 
middle of the current and had turned tail 
three times. It was not altogether un- 
pleasant to be tossed on the water like a 
cork. Within the next ten miles we did a 
few more turns. 


HE river was full of whirlpools, but our 

boat was sturdy. I was sitting out in 
front, admiring the speed we were making. 
Then it happened! We were sinking! I 
felt the boat go down and down as the 
water gradually rose higher on either side 
of us. The boat’s edge, when we started, 
was almost two feet above the water line. 
I watched. The higher the water came, 
the faster my heart beat. Three inches 
from the top of the boat the sinking 
stopped; we gradually regained our former 
buoyancy. What had happened? We had 
gone directly over the center of a large 
whirlpool and the suction at the core had 
pulled us down until we had passed over it. 
If we had been carrying a heavy cargo, 
we should have met the same fate as befell 
a boat seen by two of our missionaries. 
They were on their way upstream when a 
boat coming down river disappeared just 
opposite them and. not a man or piece of 
wood appeared as far as they could see. 
Some parts of the river are very deep. 
That experience took half the joy out of 
shooting the rapids. I had always figured 
that, should the boat go down, I would be 


able to swim with the current until I 
reached the shore; but no man alive can 
keep up in a whirlpool. 

I had another fortunate escape. That 
time I was coming up river. At Shenchow 
I had hired a boat built for the Yuan 
River and not for the North River. The 
captain had made the trip a few times and 
said that he knew the river quite well. 
The first day, by four o’clock in the after- 
noon, we had made almost a full day’s 
trip. There was but a half mile to go toa 
village. Steep cliffs rose out of the water 
on both sides. Suddenly a strong wind 
and pelting rain nearly tipped us over. It 
was a real squall. The captain made for 
one side of the river and tied the boat to 
a rock. The crew pulled the bamboo 
covers over the front of the boat and 
waited. The wind blew us from side to side 
until a violent tug parted our mooring® 
ropes and we were blown down river. 

I figured we were going directly for the 
opposite shore where, I remembered, the 
rocks rose perpendicularly out of the water. 
The covers over the front had been blown 
overboard. The men, stripped to the skin, 
worked frantically at the oars. It was im- 
possible for them to get the direction, for 
the heavy rain limited our visibility to ten 
or twelve feet. I could just barely make 
out the men on the front of the boat. We 
were drifting down river broadside, and 
the windward side was being raised out of 
the water. We shipped some water before 
we all jumped to keep the boat on a more 


even keel. I myself was primed to leap 
through the small door when the boat 
should overturn, and then trust to luck 
to reach shore before we went over the 
rapids. The boatman, however, finally 
made headway and pulled in to the river 
bank. Everything, of course, was soaked. 
I had tried to keep my bedding dry, but 
the water poured through the bamboo 
mats like a sieve. 

We had been escorted by soldiers, since 
the magistrate of Shenchow insisted that I 
needed a guard because of bandits who 
were active along the river. One of the 
soldiers on our boat, when we tied up for 
the second time, jumped off and preferred 
to stay out in the rain rather than trust 
himself again to the mercy of the wind. 
I afterward asked my boy what he was 
thinking of doing should the boat turn 
over. He told me that he had his hand 
on my small leather bag that contained 
the few dollars I had. It was his intention, 
should the boat overturn, to jump for the 
door and hang on to the bag! 


UCH happenings are not usual, but 

neither are they altogether rare. That 
is the reason why, when starting out on a 
journey, one does not know what lies 
ahead. When you read in THE SIGN of 
our trips, you may be sure that much is 
passed over by the missionaries as not en- 
tirely unexpected, and hence not worthy 
of special record. Your prayers, I hope, 


_will be with us always. 





The Faith of Ruth Mao 


Ox: of the consolations of a mission- 
ary’s life is to see a pagan who has 
been a fervent worshipper of idols turn to 
the adoration of the True God. One such 
conversion stands out fresh in my mind for 
two reasons: first, the peculiar manner in 
which the conversion came about; and, 
second, the results that followed. 

A year ago I opened a preaching hall 
on the main street of this town of Lungtan 
that I might get into contact with the large 
number of pagans who would not think of 
coming to the Mission, but who would not 
be loathe to stop and listen to preaching in 
a public place. My expectations were more 
than fulfilled. Large crowds gathered 
every night and listened attentively to the 
exposition of Catholic doctrine. 

From the very first evening I noticed a 
little girl, about ten years of age, who sat 
and drank in eagerly the words of the 
preacher. She listened with an interest 
far different from the usual manner of a 
child of her years. After a few days she 


began to come to the Mission, to morning 
Mass and to evening prayers. I asked her 
who she was and she told me her name. 


By Ernest Cunningham, C.P. 


She further stated that her father and 
mother were both fervent pagans but that 
they did not object to her coming to the 
Mission. I allowed some time to elapse 
to see if she would get tired of attending 
at daily Mass and the evening sermon. 
But she continued as faithful as at the 
first. 

On thinking over the evident desire of 
the child to become a Christian, I was much 
troubled in mind. I saw no way open for 
her to realize her wish unless her parents 
should also embrace the Faith, which, up 
to that time, they showed no desire to do. 
I spoke to the child and told her that she 
must try to convert her parents, otherwise 
I could not baptize her. for many years. 
When she heard that she could not receive 
Baptism, she cried brokenheartedly and 
seemed to consider that all hope for her 
was gone. She did not think that her 
parents would ever consent to enter the 
Church. 

How she accomplished it is beyond my 
knowing, but a few days later she appeared 
in the doctrine hall with both her father 
and mother. Every night thereafter the 





three of them were the most attentive of 
all those present at the instruction. Then 
the mother began to come with her child to 
daily Mass and evening prayers. It was no 
little thing for the poor woman to do, 
because she was about sixty years of age 
and her home was some distance from the 
Mission. Some days later the mother 
asked for a catechism for herself and for her 
husband. She appeared to be eager to 
learn Catholic doctrine. Every morning 
after Mass she would ask the meaning of 
some doctrine, then go home to commit the 
catechism to memory. 

When I saw that the parents were on the 
road to conversion, I admitted the little 
girl into the catechumenate to study doc- 
trine. Some months passed and she had 
memorized the whole catechism, knew all 
the prayers and could talk with clearness 
about points of doctrine on which many 
grown-up Christians were vague. She 
begged me to baptize her so that she might 
receive Holy Communion. I told her that 
when either her father or mother was ready, 
I would baptize her with one or both of 
them, but not before. 
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ANCESTOR WORSHIP HAS LONG BEEN AN INTIMATE PART OF CHINESE LIFE. 


IT IS THE 


BOND BETWEEN THE LIVING AND THE DEAD, MAKING A UNIT OF A FAMILY WHOSE MEMBERS 


ARE STILL ON EARTH AND THOSE WHO HAVE DEPARTED. 


FATHER ERNEST CUNNINGHAM, 


C.P., TELLS HOW OLD RUTH, ONE OF HIS CHRISTIANS, BURNT HER ANCESTRAL TABLETS 
PUBLICLY TO PROVE SHE HAD BROKEN THE BONDS OF SUPERSTITION 


From that time I think that there was 
no peace for her parents. She succeeded in 
coaxing her mother to spend the biggest 
part of the day in the catechumenate 
studying the catechism. The poor woman 
became worried lest something would 
happen to her before she would be able to 
learn sufficient doctrine, and so she might 
die without Baptism. She begged me 
several times to receive into the Church 
herself and her daughter and allow her to 
study doctrine after she had been baptized. 
But I put her off. In a country where 
paganism is such a part of daily life and 
where superstition rules on all sides, it is 
necessary for the Christian to have a solid 
foundation for his Faith lest he suffer from 
the example of his pagan neighbors. 


T last the time arrived when I was sat- 
isfied with the knowledge of doctrine 
possessed by the little girl’s mother. The 
father was not prepared, so I told him that 
he must wait until later. On the Feast 
of Christ the King, I baptized the child 
and her mother. They were overjoyed. 
The little girl chose the name Monica for 
herself. Her mother received the name 
Ruth. 

Since their baptism they have always 
given every indication of sincere conver- 
sion. All signs of their former pagan be- 
liefs have been removed from their home. 
One of the first things that Ruth did after 
her conversion was to carry the ancestral 
tablets, which she had formerly wor- 
shipped, to a public place and burned them. 
Over the niche where their family idol 
stood now hangs a picture of the Sacred 
Heart. During the New Year celebration, 
when all manner of superstitious practices 
were being carried out on the streets, Ruth 


closed her door and recited the rosary with 
her family. Ido not believe that a day 
has passed that they have missed Mass 
and evening prayers. 

Trials to their Faith were not wanting. 
Ruth had two sons, the older twenty-eight, 
the younger sixteen. About two months 
after Ruth was baptized, soldiers came to 
her home and took both sons off to jail. 
The charge was that they were spies for a 
crowd of bandits who held forth in the 
country, about five miles from town. Ruth 
was heartbroken. She came to me and 


asked me to say Masses for her sons that 
they might be released. About fifty mer- 
chants signed their names to a plea for their 
release, stating that they knew that the 
charges were false and that the two young 
men were of good repute. The younger 
son was released, but not long afterward 
the elder was led past his own door and, a 
stone’s throw from his own home, was 
publicly beheaded. There must have been 
a sore temptation for Ruth then to carry 
out the superstitious practices that are 
customary on such occasions. I was afraid 
that the lifelong bonds of paganism would 
prove stronger than the bonds of her new 
Faith so lately welded. She did not re- 
proach me because I had refused to go to 
the aid of her sons, accepting my word, 
that, since I had never seen the young men, 
I had no way of telling whether or not 
they were guilty. She turned with her 
whole heart to God for comfort. Now, it 
has been lately brought out that the accu- 
sations against her son were false and 
made by a revengeful enemy. 


HE younger son is rather wild. Ruth 

thought that if she could only get him 
baptized, God’s grace would change his 
heart. She brought him to the Mission and 
he spent three weeks here studying doc- 
trine. He gave satisfaction while here, 
but one day he disappeared. He had run 
off and joined the army. His mother is 
bowed down with sorrow. For one who 
has*but recently embraced the Faith, she 
manifests as beautiful a spirit of trust in 
God as I have ever seen. 

Ruth’s husband is not in good health 
and is slower in his preparation for Bap- 
tism. But he is sincere in his efforts and I 
have well-founded hopes that before long 
he will receive the grace of Baptism. 





RESTAURANTS ARE NOT ALL THAT THEIR NAME IMPLIES IN CHINA. THIS BUILDING LOOKS 
LIKE A BLACKSMITH’S SHOP, BUT IT IS REALLY A PLACE FOR REFRESHMENTS IN A HUNAN 


VILLAGE. 


IN THIS OPEN-AIR SERVICE THE FOOD IS MEAGRE AND NOT OF THE BEST, BUT 


STRENUOUS HIKING AND RIDING PROVIDE SAUCE FOR THE MISSIONARY’S APPETITE 








Gemma’s League 0/ Prayer 


EMMA’S LEAGUE is an associa- 
C; tion of those who carry on a sys- 
tematic campaign of intercessory and 
united prayer. 


The: Object: To bring the grace of 
God to others and to merit needed bless- 


ings for ourselves. In a very particular 
way to pray for the conversion of the 
millions of pagan souls in the Passionist 
Missions in Hunan, China, and to obtain 
spiritual comfort and strength for our 
devoted missionary priests and Sisters in 
their difficult mission field. 


The Methods: No set form of prayers 
is prescribed. ‘The kind of prayers said 
and the number of them is left to the 
inclination and zeal of every individual 
member. In saying these prayers, how- 
ever, one should have the general intention, 
at least, of offering them for the spread 
of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 


Membership: The membership is not 
restricted to any class. Men, women and 
children not only may join Gemma’s 
League, but are urged to do so. We are 
glad to announce that in our membership 
have many priests, both secular and 
regular, as well as many members of va- 
rious Religious Orders. “The Spiri- 
tual Treasury,” printed every month on 
this page, shows the interest taken by our 
members in this campaign of united 
prayer and sacrifice. 


Obligations: It should never be for- 
gotten that Gemma’s League is a strictly 


spiritual society. While, of course, a great 
deal of money is needed for the support 
of our Passionist missions in China, and 


while many members of the League are 





GEMMA GALGANI 





SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF JUNE 


OT SR eae reer 74,777 
Tiehy Commons. 23... oo. ccc ec cee 51,003 
Visits to B. Sacrament................ 99,220 
Spiritual Communions................ 167,311 
Benediction Services.................. 29,718 
Sacrifices, Sufferings.................- 300,780 
Stations of the Cross...........55...5. 24,414 


are 212,743 
Beads of the Five Wounds............. 


19,510 
Olexings of PP. Blood................ 271,219 
I IE OS kn Gnesi cc ecticcene 245,255 
SSE Re eee 64,721 
Beads of the Seven Dolors............. 8,6 
Hijecdintoey Pragets..... 0... 6... ees 3,410,830 
Hours of Study, Reading.............. 55443 
|) Rees 88,620 
Acts of Kindness, Charity............. 169,284 
PO SS eee eee 757,092 
Prayers, Devotions... 0.0.0... 6.00000 1,180,570 
eer ee 92,057 
I ia. cn c5d a: b's snece hava ecaesiohi 266,750 
MNES 20's oink Saree Sik cianawraslecew a te 744 


generous in their regular money con- 
tributions to the missions, nevertheless 
members of the League are never asked for 
financial aid. There are not even any 
dues required of members, though a small 
offering to pay the expense of printing the 
monthly leaflet is expected. 


The Reward: One who helps the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom on earth is 
hardly looking for any reward. We feel 
that the members of Gemma’s League are 
satisfied with the knowledge that Almighty 
God knows their love for Him and knows 
also how to reward them for the prac- 
tical display of their love! However, our 
members cannot be unaware that their 
very zeal must bring God’s special-blessings 
on themselves, their families and friends. 
Besides, they will surely merit the reward 
of an apostle “for their spiritual and 
corporal works of mercy.” 


The Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, 
is the patron of the League. Born in 
1878, she died in 1903. Her life was char- 
acterized by a singular devotion to the 
Sacred Passion of Our Blessed Lord. 
Denied the privilege of entering the Re- 
ligious Life, she sanctified herself in the 
world, in the midst of ordinary household 
duties, and by her prayers and sufferings 
did much for the salvation of souls. Her 
“cause” has been introduced and we hope 
soon to call her Blessed Gemma. 


Headquarters: All requests for leaf- 
lets, and all correspondence relating to 
Gemma’s League should be addressed to 
the Reverend Director, Gemma’s League. 
care of THE S1Gn, Union City, New Jersey. 








oh oh oh oh oh 


“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” 


(Eci. 7, 39.) hh oh oh oh 





INDLY remember in 
your prayers and good 
works the following recent- 





EDWARD ANGLIN 


CAT BERING NUGEN T 


ly deceased relatives and €®SN 


ETHEL SHORT 


MRS. C. KAISSLING 




















ACOB, nN RITZ MICHAEL REYNOLDS 
friends of our subscribers: S WH BURN ae 
BRIDGET BUCKL ELIZABETH BELTON 
RT. REV. MSGR.M-D.CONNOLLY DOMENICA ALLEGRETTI MARIE F. BYRNE 
REV. W. V. NOL R. P. A. WILLE MAY HICKS 
REV. JOSE Pit HORRIGAN AGNES MAGUIR ULIA M. BRO 
REV. MARTIN CASEY HANNAH HALLACY DWARD SWEENEY 
REV. DANIEL MCMENAMIN MR. BOURKE S. J. W. SULLIVAN 
SR. M. BORGL/ ATHARINE HARRIS .W. SR 
SR. M. VINCE! OHN FITZGERALD FANNIE HINES 
SR, M. RHABANA, O.S.B RS. THOMAS O'DONNELL NNIE C. HUGHES 
SR’ MARY A. F HOWARD JOHN TYRRELL 
SR. M. OF ST. HILAIRE MR. E. E. SMIT CARL J. WEBER 
ST. M. OF ST. ALEXIS AMES F. CLARK ISS D. HIGGI 
SR. M. JOSEPHA LIZABETH FARRELI EDWARD C. LEDWITH 
SR. M. DECHANTAL MARY MOL AMES McCULLAGH 
SR. M. RITA DANIEL WELS ICHAEL J. MOYNIHAN 
SADIE RAFFERTY FLORIAN HAUC ELOISE SS 
FRANCIS J. O'NEIL CORNELIUS O'SHEA BASIL KELLY 
JOHN E, MORAN ARY McCALLION LOUISE VIRNSTEIN 
LAWRENCE BARKER FRANCIS J, MURPHY GNES ERSE 
MAURICE WALSH HUGH McHUGH R. E. OGEL 
LAWRENCE TWOMEY EMILY J. McGRA JAMES F. O'DONNELL 
MRS. C. RIC OSEPHINE M. WEST ANNE KELLY 
ROSE BOLLINGER ATHERINE LEE MARGARET E. McCORMACK 
OTTO GEORGE MARGARET CLARK ARY V. MURRA 
CHARLES L. TRUDEAU MARY A. LINDLE RANK A. HILL 
JAMES F. O'BRIEN LOU IES NIE M. CARR 
BELLA MacDONALD FRANK J. THORNTON OHANNA HERRLEIN 
OSCAR LAUCKNER GERTRUDE KEATING OBERT HEI 


T 
MARY E. DILLON 


THOMAS F. COFFEY 
EDWARD A. DILATUSH 
le a BARILOTTI 
ae F. A. CRUSH 

DOOL 


AN 
BIE C. MCAULIFFE 
fOHN McCULLOGH 
ARGARET H. MEAGHER 
LAURA BARTOLUZZI 
MARCELLA | aaa 
THOMAS PA R 
CLARENCE Ps SCHMITT 
ii FIX 
ELIA COON 
CATHERINE, F. ‘curTIS 
OHN GOE 


DR. JOHN B. SHANNON 
THOMAS K. CORRIGAN 





‘AY their souls and the 

souls of all the faith- 

Jul departed through the 

mercy of God rest in peace. 
Amen. 
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Porous PLASTERS and 
WOODEN LEGS 


By Ig Nikilis 


Bank Notes 


HE idea now is that we have toomany 
banks. Huh. The trouble is that too 
many banks have us. 

Once banks used to pay five per cent. 
interest on our deposits: now they take five 
per cent. out of our deposits and expect us 
to be eternally grateful to them for letting 
us have it. 

The Government anticipates millions of 
dollars in beer—and incidentally billions 
of beers in us. Be patriotic. Drink deep or 
touch not the Pierian spring. 





Deflation or Inflation: Chills or Fever. 





Mussolini remarked some few months 
ago that the “‘ship of international debts” 
was nearing a safe harbor. Naturally he 
didn’t need to mention that the harbor 
was the United States. 


Never Tell 


EVER tell a girl that a thing is as 

plain as the charm on her face. She 
may be intelligent enough to know what 
you mean. 





Never tell a musician that music puts 
you to sleep. He can see for himself. 





Never tell an author that you haven’t 
read his book yet. He will look at you 
fishily, and wordlessly give you to under- 
stand that he doesn’t think you can read. 





Never tell your mother-in-law that 
absence makes the heart grow fonder. Un- 
less utterly moronic, she will know that 
it’s her absence, and not at all your fond- 
ness, that you're after. 





Never tell a woman—anything. She 
knows it much better than you already. 





Never tell your wife that she’s the best- 
looking woman in town. (Her mirror or her 
imagination has convinced her of this over 
and over again.) Prove it by letting your 
eyes trickle like quick-silver over her once 
in a while. 





Never tell anyone not to tell anybody 
else what you’ve told them, because any- 
body else to whom you tell a thing will be 
sure to tell everybody else to tell everyone 
they tell it to that you positively don’t 
intend that it should be told at all. And 
what have you? 


Inconstant 


ONEST he was, as the day was long; 
His soul, like a day-star, shone bright. 
Honest he was, as the day was long— 
But oh, how he differed at night! 


To Cordell Hull 


HIS nation’s very nearly crashed 
From weight of notes that can’t be 
cashed. 


To William H. Woodin 


EDEEM the Golden Standard, 
For not to does seem thick. 
Redeem it, but don’t let the gold 
Be nothing but a brick. 


To Claude A. Swanson 


ON’T give up the Country’s fleet. 
Mistrust the Peace Dove’s sly 
““Tweet, tweet.” 


To Frances Perkins 


HE only Labor-problem that presently 
up-bobs 
Undoubtedly’s the Labor it takes to land 
a job. 


To Harold Ickes 


GOOD square meal for everyman: 
Could aught be held superior? 
A good square meal for everyman 
To help the Dept. Interior! 


O Shaw! 
EORGE BERNARD SHAW has 


gone, and many changes have come. 
Perhaps at last the depression is in the 
way of being over. 

That the world’s seventy-seven-year-old 
literary bad boy should pop up just at the 
time of an epidemic of burst banks and 
whatnot, was utterly ironic. He seemed 
like one of our worst cheques bouncing 
back at the worst time. 

Hitherto we paid him handsomely to in- 
sult us; but that was when our national 
grandeur was so evident to us, and our 
general prosperity so assured, that we 
could well afford to be amused at a critic. 
Indeed, the keener the criticism, the larger 
the entertainment. It was all as absurd, 
you know, as a man with apple-cheeks be- 
ing accused of anemia, or as John D. 
Rockefeller appearing in a_bread-line. 
Now, however, our American situation 
has so somersaulted that the intellectually 
nose-thumbing clown of yesterday is the 
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prize pain-in-the-neck of today. Our 
woes are much too real to be funny. 

Old Shaw must have realized something 
of this, for his recent talk at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in New York was 
different from his usual. But the trouble 
was that it wasn’t different enough. The 
only way it could possibly have pleased 
was by not having been given at all. Even 
without his cap and bells, Shaw’s effect 
was at times as of one poking fun with a 
pen-knife at a carbuncle. 

His recent book, A Black Girl in Search 
of God, appears to be as unfortunate as his 
belated American appearance itself. The 
zany seems to have out-lived his mental 
span. Either that, or his public has im- 
proved, or both. 

Rather plainly he has won the right, in 
his sappy seventies, to be silent; and his 
victims are equally-due a good rest. Thus 
ends a career. Shaw has lasted long 
enough to hear his own epitaph, written 
by the deathless Shakespeare himself, and 
uttered by Hamlet in reference to a cer- 
tain other gabby, quite unfunny possessor 
of long whiskers: 

‘These tedious old fools!” 


Glances 


E hardly mind whether the dollar is 
made less valuable, provided it is 
made more visible. 

Hoarder? Humph. Fiatterer. 

Europe’s latest slogan: See America 
Burst. 

America simply will not tolerate race 
discrimination in Germany. Why, to judge 
from the Alabama evidence, she has all she 
can do tolerating it in America! 

Present attitude of America toward her 
troubles: Gin and beer it. 

Science has just invented a new self- 
polishing leather for shoes. Now it would 
be just “ducky” if Science should invent a 
way for us to get new shoes. 

Hitler: a little moustache with a large 
Hebrew hate behind it. 

With regard to European War Debts: 
isn’t it rather ironic that the Forgotten 
Man should turn out to be Uncle Sam! 


Weeping or Laughing 

| rman is going to send good-looking 

young speakers to the United States 
to curry our favors. She probably got the 
idea from rich American women, with con- 
tracting minds and expanding waist-lines, 
who’ve made night-life on the Continent so 
absurd in recent years with the species 
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known as “gigolo.” Must think that, 
nationally, we’re quite like those gray- 
haired would-be hoydens: eager to shell 
out shekels galore to humor a stuffed shirt, 
a plaster of patent-leather hair, a pair of 
dancing feet, an idiotically pearly smile. 
Probably, at that, we would be willing to 
pay handsomely; but not to let these 
human caterpillars have their way with us; 
rather to have our way with them. We'd 
enjoy nothing better than squirting a sea 
of social Flit at an in-coming brigade of 
oratorical “‘gigs.’”’ A joke means much, 
sometimes everything, to us; and we 
seldom reckon the cost. In fact, last 
vear, despite hard times, we spent four 
billions of dollars for our national amuse- 
ment alone. 

If France merely wishes to tickle us, she 
is doubtless on the right track. If, how- 
ever, she intends to charm us into com- 
plete oblivion about those debts with her 
golden parade of masculine fashion-plates, 
she’s simply absurd. Some good-looking 
shipments of much over-due cash would 
be infinitely more effective as propaganda 
than any number of spic and span word- 
spouters. 

We thought France was, like Hamlet, 
‘a little mad north north-west,”’ when she 
destroyed her American credit by refusing 
to pay her last installment; but her present 
plan to regain that credit by sending over 
a quota of cake-eaters to fascinate us 
seems crazy enough to have come from the 
very brain of Bedlam itself. 

Lafayette. are you weeping—or laugh- 
ing? 


‘ 


Red—White—Blue Trend 


OREIGNER: Is a killer in America 
sent to the electric-chair? 

U. S. Citizen: Not exactly. If he’s been 
sufficiently successful with his killings, he 
is sent to prison for a few months for 
evading his income tax. 


Sprinting Eye 
OME say that, at present, the good old 
nut-brown ale isn’t good, old, brown 
or ale. All that’s left, then, is the nut: 
depending on which (or whom) the Gov- 
ernment hopes to turn a profit. 

We hear that even the hospitals are 
cutting down on their operating expenses. 
Indeed a patient may now come forth from 
his experience not only healed but also 
whole. 

Apparently there’s nothing that can be 
done about this depression, and our local 
politicians are doing all they can. 

We all make mistakes. Look at the 
Congressional Record. 

The times are becoming quite normal. 
Here beer is back again. And, come to 
think of it, it’s really never been away. 

It is whispered that a certain U. S. 
senator, hitherto extremely healthy, has 
been stricken with an idea. There is but 
faint hope for his recovery. 


The up-to-date counterpart of Artemus 
Ward’s memorable willingness to sacrifice 
all his wife’s relations on the altar of his 
country: those kids out in Chicago going 
on strike for the teachers’ back pay. 


Up in the Air 

MELIA EARHART PUTNAM is 

peeved. Many times she has “gotten 

up in the air,” and once all by herself she 

crossed the Atlantic that way. It has been 

sincerely hoped that her unique courage 

and verve would, in these spiritually bank- 

rupt days, be put to some ideal purpose; 

for a leader of leaders she is certainly 
fitted to be. 

Anyhow, thus we felt until recently. 
But now it seems that our favorite aviatrix 
can be as silly as anybody else. Alas, 
Amelia is “mad.” And over what, pray? 
Over two things: first, that women in 
general are not yet committed to bearing 
arms in war, and secondly, that the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution continue 
to be reactionary enough not to do any- 
thing about it. 

Why this first lady of the air should be 
so upset because one sex still remains 
slightly human is quite beyond us. Hitherto 
woman bore the misery of war, while man 
claimed the glory of making it; but now it 
appears that woman, in the person of 
Amelia Earhart, would demand a share 
in making her own misery; because, ap- 
parently, it is so much better to have a 
hand in one’s own misery-making, 1’est ce- 
pas? The personal touch and all that sort 
of thing, you know, my dear. Can’t you 
see? 

The answer, as far as not a few of us 
are concerned, is “‘No.” 

Women who assume their natural func- 
tion of bearing babies have little time for 
toying with the idea of bearing arms. If 
they give arms a thought at all, it is only 
in prayer that nobody whatever will have 
to bear them. 

Amelia is so used to being physically “up 
in the air” that she’s acquired a facility 
for getting mentally up there too; and, as 
regards her present contention, she’s 
reached a height of absurdity that is at 
once perilous and pathetic. The Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution could do 
nothing better than demand that their 
high-flying sister hurry up and come 
down. Down to the wonderfully worth- 
while plane known as common sense. 


Topics in Grief 


JOUR super-magnate, come to grief in 

this depression, regrets deeply that 

he hadn’t learned and practised the art of 
stealing a little more honestly. 

The depression has hit bottom and— 
ouch!—now has to take its meals off the 
mantel-piece. Only that the meals seem 
to have been taken off the mantel-piece 
already. 


In 1931, France held a Colonial Expo- 
sition. In 1932, refusing to pay even the 
interest on her debt to America, she ga’ 

a French Exposition. oe 

When several banks in a State agree to 
close their doors, is it an open confession 
or close harmony? 

It’s all right with us, if empty pitchers 
sound the loudest; but what baffles com- 
prehension is that we should send so many 
of ’em to Congress. Unless, of course, 
it’s because we all want a “sound” gov- 
ernment. In that case, everything is clear. 

America dreamed of hands across the 
sea. And that’s just what it turned out to 
be: hands. Hands, hands, hands, across 
the sea. 


lf We Don’t 


IME to take the American piano out 

of the European apartment. True, 
Europe paid the first installment (with 
money borrowed from us) like a man; and 
she even paid some others (with money 
still borrowed from us) like a woman. But 
when no more money with which to pay us 
was coming from us—ah, the idea that she 
owed us anything at all pronto became 
poison to her. Her notion seemed to be 
that one should pay one’s debts only so 
long as another is willing to supply one 
with money enough for the purpose; but 
now that America is not thus willing, she 
simply can not begin to start to commence 
to understand why we should expect her 
to pay anything. She is red around the 
neck at the outrage. She is bursting with 
bewilderment. She is mad. 

Come, mush-hearted Americans. Come, 
ye all, and rush like gentlemen to her 
assistance. Be reasonable. If she likes to 
explore your pockets, let her. Why? Ah, 
because she is a lady and she likes it and, 
if you don’t let her, she’ll keep on being 
mad. 


So there. 


A Certain Cure 

UNNY, funny. Here we've been 

spending millions for years to enforce 
Prohibition and other such violations of the 
law, only to find, from a lesson which 
Mussoliniland is giving the world, that 
the thing could have been effected for a 
few cents. All that we had to do was: 
grab the offender by the scruff of the neck, 
make him say “Ah,” and pour a pint of 
castor-oil down his gullet. 

If he should offend again (which he 
won’t), the second resource is as simple 
as the first: give’m a quart. And so on, in 
larger and larger doses, until— 

Italy is one of the best administered 
countries in the world today. We thought 
it was all due to Mussolini; but it appears 
that honors must be shared with—King 
Castor. ; 

Mussolini, castor-oil and common-sense: 
a world-beating combination! 




















CHRIST AND THE 


No. 12 in The Divine Tragedy 


CRITICS 


By Daniel B. Pulsford 


“ew line of inquiry followed in previous 
articles has resulted in establishing one 
thing: it has refuted the theory that the 
Christ of Catholic theology and the Jesus 
of history are inconsistent conceptions. 

In the Epistles of the New Testament 
Our Lord is represented as offering Him- 
self on the Cross for the sins of the world 
and it was-in order that He might make 
this vicarious sacrifice that He took our 
flesh. It is “Christ and Him' Crucified.” 
Who occupies the first place in St. Paul’s 
teaching. Despite the fact that the Cross 
is a stumbling-block to some and mere 
foolishness to others, he proclaims it as 
both “the power of God and the wisdom 
of God.” Deprive him of this and he has 
no Gospel to preach. In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews the contrast is treated at length 
between the Sacrifice offered on Calvary 
“once for all” and the sacrifices of the 
Jewish Dispensation, which had to be 
repeated. According to St. John, Christ 
was sent “‘to be the propitiation for our 
sins” and it is His blood which “cleanses 
us from all sin.” St. Peter likewise asserts 
that Christ “died once for our sins.” 


False Theories 


HE critics referred to say that this 
4 conception is inconsistent with the pic- 
ture of Jesus presented in the Gospels. 
There, we are told, we see a prophet who pro- 
claimed noble ethical! ideals and preached a 
spiritual religion remote from the ecclesias- 
ticism of later days. This sublime teacher, 
unfortunately, was done to death by his 
opponents and thus came to a premature 
end. Like Socrates and other reformers, 
he suffered the fate of those before their 
time. All the rest, it is declared, is the 
result of the myth-making instinct. The 
Nazarene was transformed by His followers 
into a deific figure and His crucifixion 
represented as an oblation such as that 
offered in the various mystery cults of the 
time. The original Christianity, these 
writers proceed to say, was a very simple 
thing. It reduced religion to love of God 
and neighbor, but the theologians, chiefly 
Paul, complicated matters by introducing 
conceptions regarding atoning sacrifices 
which belonged to Judaism and the Orien- 
‘““Mysteries” then popular in the Roman 
Empire. 
Theories of this kind were very rife 
some few years ago. The exponents of 
them imagined that they had disposed for- 


ever of orthodox views. It was difficult to 
get a hearing for the belief that the Catho- 
lic Faith had a sure foothold in history. 
The assertion that it is the humanitarian 
Jesus who is the myth would have been 
met with scorn. The charge of “wresting 
Scripture” to suit their own preconcep- 
tions, so often brought against orthodox 
writers, if affirmed of the critics would 
have seemed a species of humor. Were 
they not the advocates of “the scientific 
method” in the interpretation of the New 
Testament? Was it not they who were 
opposing “‘cold facts” to the romanticism 
of religion and putting a simple, realistic 
story in place of the artificial theories con- 
cocted by the theological mind? 


Not a Partisan View 


UT our examination of the Gospels has 
shown that, so far from Pauland others 
having invented their interpretation of the 
Cross, that interpretation was forced on 
them by the facts. It is impossible to 
abstract from the earliest accounts we 
have of Jesus’ references to His death, 
without destroying the fabric of the story. 
It has become obvious that sayings recog- 
nized as characteristic of Him and inci- 
dents which bear the hall-mark of His 
personality are interwoven with state- 
ments implying that He regarded the 
Cross as the fulfilment of His mission. 
Stories like that of the woman who broke 
over His feet the box of alabaster oint- 
ment, with its reference to His approach- 
ing burial, and sayings such as that in 
which He affirms that He has a baptism 
wherewith He was to be baptized and is 
straightened till it be accomplished most 
evidently belong to the original tradition. 
These are not the things which myth- 
makers invent. But if they are accepted as 
historical, if it is a fact that Jesus was con- 
stantly talking about the Cross as some- 
thing towering up before Him, a goal ever 
directing His steps, then it is clear that the 
critics’ version of Him has been over- 
simplified and misses the essential point. 
On the other hand, if the orthodox view be 
accepted, the Gospel narrative, as it 
stands, becomes intelligible. The Drama 
hangs together. Consistency is estab- 
lished between its several points. The 
final event is the fitting climax to what 
has gone before. Instead of an incoher- 
ent jumble of conflicting facts, we have a 
plot which develops in an orderly fashion. 
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It is only the Pauline, Johannine and 
Petrine conception of Our Lord which will 
make sense of the Evangelists’ account. 

This is plain enough for any one who 
examines the narrative without bias. It is 
only their eagerness to get rid of the super- 
natural element and to reduce Jesus to 
human proportions that has led the writers 
in question to ignore obvious facts. But 
they themselves are now beginning to 
repudiate the theories which formerly 
they regarded as so satisfactory. It is not 
too much to say that New Testament 
criticism has entered on a new phase, en- 
tirely corroborating the conclusions at 
which we have arrived—conclusions in 
harmony with the Catholic Faith. 

It is no partisan view which has been 
stated in these articles. We have not been 
misled by a desire to read into the Gospels 
what will be consistent with orthodoxy, for 
men who hold no brief for orthodoxy and 
are indeed opposed to it have been driven 
to the same conclusions. They have been 
unable to resist the evidence, and, against 
their wills, as they are candid enough to 
confess, have been obliged to retract their 
former theories. 


Standing by the Facts 


HE most important book in this field 

of research published in recent days is 
one by two Cambridge scholars entitled The 
Riddle of the New Testument. These 
writers have no ax to grind. They are not 
out to prove the case for traditional Chris- 
tianity nor have they any sceptical view to 
advance. It is their purpose to approach 
the New Testament in a scientific spirit. 
They describe the results at which they 
have arrived as “inconvenient,” and this 
inconvenience they explain by saying that 
their conclusions “‘do nothing to bring the 
New Testament within the orbit of modern 
humanitarian or humanistic teaching.” 
But, though inconvenient, they show 
themselves willing to stand by the facts 
as those facts have been revealed by their 
studies. 

The Riddle of the New Testament con- 
tains a detailed examination of Jesus’ Say- 
ings, and these, however primitive in 
origin, are found to be inextricably bound 
up with the supernatural. The miracles 
recorded cannot be, they find, abstracted 
from material which is evidently genuine. 
Their scrutiny has entirely failed to un- 
earth that merely human teacher who is to 
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be classed with Socrates as a martyr to 
truth. The actual Jesus created on His 
disciples a far different and infinitely 
grander impression. They show that what 
we have in the Epistles of St. Paul and 
others is not an addition to, but an attempt 
to explain, the facts given in the earliest 
tradition concerning Our Lord. A Person- 
ality had appeared in history which only 
these theological interpretations could 
adequately represent. The theology was 
the necessary result of the history, not in 
conflict with it. 


Orthodox vs. Humanist 


UT it is not the book itself which is so 
significant as the interest which has 
been shown in it and the comments that 
have been made on it by writers identified 
with the ‘‘ Liberal” school, that is, men who 
hitherto have upheld the “humanistic” 
theories which The Riddle of the New Testa- 
ment declares to be no longer tenable. 
Prominent among these is Dr. L. P. 
Jacks who, until recently, was the Princi- 
pal of the College at Oxford where candi- 
dates for the Unitarian ministry are trained, 
Dr. Jacks is also the editor of The Hibbert 
Journal, a periodical devoted to the dis- 
cussion of theological and philosophical 
questions. The Hibbert is well-known for 
the freedom with which its pages have 
been given over to destructive criticism of 
Christian dogma. It is the most scholarly 
and influential organ of religious ‘‘Liberal- 
ism” in Great Britain. It was the editor 
of this journal who, some little while ago 
wrote in The Observer a review of The 
Riddle of the New Testament. 

‘Among English books emanating from 
the Liberal side, on the origin of Chris- 
tianity,” he wrote, ‘‘this is one of the best 
we have recently encountered, though that, 
perhaps, is not paying it a very high com- 
pliment, certainly not as high as it de- 
serves.”” The authors, he says, “rightly 
perceive that it is not Jesus Who needs to 
be harmonized with: ‘modern thought,’ 
but rather ‘modern thought’ which needs 
to be harmonized with Him, or at least 
with somebody or something less tainted 
with nonsense than itself. But ‘harmoni- 
zation,’ whether in one interest or another, 
is not their business, nor the source 
of their motives. They are scientific 
historians, and, as such, they set them- 
selves to ascertain the Fact, leaving the 
reader to make of it what he will—the 
Fact in question being the Figure of the 
historical Jesus. And it must be admitted 
at once that the Fact, as they ascertain 
it, is imposing and profoundly significant; 
which is more than can be said for the nebu- 
lous artefact, neither God nor man, that 
does duty for the historical Jesus in much 
of the ‘liberal’ theology now current.” 

No less striking is what this leader 
among ‘‘advanced” thinkers has to say 
about the thesis of the book as a whole: 
“That the New Testament is, as these 
writers maintain, an indivisible unity with 
a discernible structure, animated through- 





The Meeting 


By S. M. B. 


Y Dear passed by in hiding 
(Such is love’s joyous game); 
I did not look into His eyes 
Or hear Him s my name, 
But kneeling by the wayside 
I worshipped as He came. 


O little white-walled cottage 
By where the hollow dips— 
It was another bore Him thence, 
He spoke through other lips. 
“Pax huic domui,”’ He said, 
Within two candles shone, 
And oh, the laughter in my heart 
When that my Love was gone! 





out with the single theme of a Person 
Who bore upon His shoulders the fate of 
humanity and believed Himself to be, and 
acted and spoke as though He were, the 
Savior and Redeemer of mankind—to this 
conclusion we give our heartiest accord.” 

To say that, he continues, does not 
merely imply that such an Individual is 
the one absorbing topic of the New Testa- 
ment but that His existence as an historical 
fact must be, on the evidence sifted by 
scientific criticism, accepted. He con- 
cludes: ‘‘And here it is that a doubt, a 
misgiving, suggests itself that possibly 
our writers have proved too much. Or at 
least they force us, rather violently, to 
the unwelcome alternative of having to 
accept the historical Jesus as they dis- 
cover Him, consciously unique and bearing 
the fate of humanity on His shoulders, or 
else as infatuated, self-deceived, and per- 
haps insane.” 


No Myth-Making 


S no one not himself insane could ac- 
cept this second alternative we are 
left with the conclusion that the Divine 
Being, the Incarnate Son of God, Who 
figures in the more theological parts of the 
New Testament is identical with the Jesus 
of the Gospels and that He is no creation 
of the myth-making instinct but a positive, 
historical Fact—the most stupendous Fact 
in all our human story. 

Thus we have a prominent representa- 
tive of the once-victorious ‘“‘Liberal’’ move- 
ment describing as “nonsense” the scep- 
tical theories so popular at one time and so 
confidently advanced by members of his 
school, and practically acknowledging 
that the traditional interpretation is the 
only one which survives a scientific ex- 
amination of the material. His reasoning 
will not affect those whose belief is founded 
on faith but it is a welcome confirmation 
of that faith and a clear indication of the 
direction in which the tide of New Testa- 
ment criticism is flowing. 

Let us hope that we have heard the last 
for a long while of those sentimental and 


popular versions of the Gospel Story, those 
eviscerated renderings of the Divine 
Tragedy which, by slurring over the Pas- 
sion, minimize the terrible fact of human 
sin and the consequent supernatural 
character of the task to which Our Lord 
was called. We know now that the New 
Testament is to be read as a whole, that 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John are at one 
in their portrait of Jesus Christ with Paul, 
and that Paul, when he proclaims the Gos- 
pel of the Crucified, does not go beyond the 
warrant of the Evangelical record. And, 
even apart from our Faith, we have the 
strongest reasons to believe that this 
amazing portrait corresponds to Someone 
Whom people like ourselves did actually 
behold and converse with in the flesh. 


Facing the Fact 


E must not stop at that. As the 

authors of The Riddle of the New Test- 
ament sav: ‘‘The New Testament therefore 
cannot beleft merely tothe philosopher or to 
the poet as though it were a contribution to 
speculation or to culture; it records his- 
torical facts which demand the consider- 
ation and judgment of every man and 
woman.” It is not our critical judgment 
only or our sense of literary veracity that 
must face up to the Cross but our whole 
being. The present age professes to be 
eager for facts. It calls itself realist. ‘Will 
it be realistic enough to look in the face of 
the Fact which has been here vindicated, 
and conform its life, private and public, in 
accord therewith? Should it do so, stu- 
pendous consequences must follow. For this 
Cross, upon which both faith and historical 
science bid us gaze, is a revolutionary force 
operating in all departments of life. 

We have clearly distinguished between 
the Christ of Catholic theology and the 
Jesus of humanitarianism. But it must 
not be supposed that the Gospel as faith 
defines it is anti-humanitarian. To quote 
once more the book with which we have 
been dealing: ‘‘The antithesis between the 
Gospel and modern idealism arises, not 
because Jesus and Primitive Christianity 
were less human than humanitarianism, 
but because they were infinitely more so. 
The Primitive Christians found the revela- 
tion of God in an historical figure so desper- 
ately human that there emerged within 
the early Church a faith in men and women 
so deeply rooted as to make modern 
humanitarianism seem doctrinaire and 
trivial.” 

The greater includes the less. The 
Story of how God suffered for Man, while 
it is infinitely more than the story of a 
compassionate teacher who loved sinners 
and little children, includes all that is 
tender and gracious in this latter presenta- 
tion. And while the Divine Tragedy’s 
main effect is to redeem us from sin and to 
fit us for Eternal Blessedness, it is not 
without its dynamic effects upon our life on 
earth. In the Cross lie our hopes of 
Heaven. In the Cross, likewise, lies our 
hope of a better world, here and now. 
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Now. Father,” I asked of our rector, 
“‘which do you consider the most satis- 
factory method of assisting at Mass?” 

“T like that way of putting it—“‘assist- 
ing,’” the Father replied. ‘“‘It’s expressive 
for, of course, everyone does assist, al- 
though everyone has his own way of doing 
it. Some are liturgical, and others—well, 
they aren’t, exactly!” 

“But surely the liturgical way is the 
right one?” I objected. 

My host demurred before answering. 
“All methods are good,” he said. “I 
knew a man once who had a method of 
assisting at Mass which was entirely his 
own. It’s not one for imitation, or for in- 
clusion in the various methods of hearing 
Mass given‘in the prayer-books, but things 
went to show that the Lord approved of it. 

“He used to slip into church at the back, 
among the late-comers, although he was 
always on time himself, and stand there 
and twiddle his hat for twenty-five min- 
utes, kneeling when the others did at the 
Sanctus, and making a bolt as soon as Mass 
was over. I was a young layman at the 
time, and one day I contrived to get into 
conversation with him. It was Holy Week 
and I thought that I might be able to bring 
along another paschal lamb for I had never 
seen him at Confession. He didn’t look 
too comfortable at being accosted. 

“*Vou’re a Catholic, of course,’ I said. 

“He hesitated, and when he did answer, 
his reply was as vague as his method of 
hearing Mass. 

“*T dunno,’ he said. ‘My mother was, 


and she got me christened. I don’t know 
anything about it, but I come along ’cos of 
my Missus and the kid.’ 

“Ts your wife a Catholic, then?’ I, not 
unnaturally, enquired. 

““*No;’ he replied, ‘she’s nothing, nor’s 
the kid.’ 

“T suppose he saw that I was looking 
perplexed, for he went to explain. 

“““When I was a young chap a pal of 
mine who was a Catholic took me along to 
a Catholic church to Mass. He told me 
it was religion, and that something was 
going on, and I rather liked the feeling, so 
I went again one day, and the lady next to 
me gave me a book to follow, but I couldn’t 
make head or tale of it. But I came across 
one bit that got me. It was something 
about ‘‘those present and their families.” 
I believe I could show you the place in 
your book if you’ve got it,’ he said. 


“FT PRODUCED my missal and he licked 

his thumb and rubbed the pages over. 
It was very bad for my missal. I’ve got 
his mark still, thank God! 

“*Here it is,’ he said, and showed.-me 
the place, triumphantly. It was the pas- 
sage in the Canon of the Mass following 
the commemoration of the living, which 
in the translation runs: 

“And of all here present, whose faith 
and devotion are known to Thee, for whom 
we offer up this sacrifice of praise, for 
themselves, their families, etc.’ 

“His thumb-nail was under the words, 
‘their families.’ 
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““That took me,’ he said. ‘I didn’t 
know what the priest was up to, but he 
was up to something—not just jawing to 
God so that the people might know what 
fine speeches he could make. And, what- 
ever it was, it was being done for the good 
of the people there, and their families. 
That was what took me. I didn’t know 
what they meant by faith and devotion’— 
the poor fellow looked a bit abashed as 
he said that—‘but I had a feeling that I 
was one of them present that had their be- 
longings prayed for; and my poor girl 
didn’t do anything in the way of saying 
prayers for herself. I didn’t mind for my- 
seli—and there was the kid. So after 
that,’ he said, ‘I took to coming to Mass.’ 


“'T PRESENTED him with some instruc- 
tive literature, and did what I could, 
but he seemed to prefer being of those 
present at the back of the church. I used 
to see him there regularly. His faith and 
devotion began and ended at that. 

“Then, one day his wife got interested. 
She came along with him to see what it 
was all about, and in course of time she 
went under instruction and was received 
into the Church, with the child. A very 
good Catholic she made when she was 
once over her difficulties—she was a fairly 
hard nut to crack. After that she brought 
her husband to church with her and made 
him sit in a bench and follow Mass. We 
gave him some instruction, but his method 
of hearing Mass was always rather vague. 
But, personally, I felt unable to doubt his 
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faith and devotion. I had the privilege of 
giving him the last sacraments and handing 
his soul over to the angel of Paradise. 

“‘So that was one case. I can see him 
now, standing, just inside the church door, 
twirling his hat in his hands and looking 
round vaguely and hoping the best for the 
Missus and the kid. Mind, I don’t advo- 
cate that method of hearing Mass in an 
ordinary way, though many of us might 
gain by realizing the full force of the 
‘Suisque omnibus’ and all that one’s pres- 
ence at Mass carries with it for others as 
well as ourselves.”’ 


HE old man sitting opposite to me 
paused to refill his pipe. 

“Now I can give you another case,” he 
said. ‘‘Another method of hearing Mass 
that was out of the ordinary, and not for 
imitation. 

“At the time of my ordination there 
were two others who were also to be or- 
dained. I will call them Peter and Paul. 
Paul was highly-strung and artistic, some- 
what of a dreamer. Peter was also an 
artist. He had very nearly gone on the 
stage, but the greatest drama of all had 
intervened. He lived for the day when he 
would be able to present to the world the 
matchless drama of the Mass. He used to 
say that the Mass was a great DO long 
before that phrase became a current col- 
loquialism. The idea of celebrating Mass 
was not a pure joy to his friend Paul. 
Paul was full of scruples—a bundle of 
nerves. His theology sometimes got on 
the top of him and he would doubt his 
vocation until the strong imperturbable 
faith of Peter got him right again. Peter’s 
faith was rock. It oozed out of the tips of 
his long, sensitive fingers. I used to like 
to watch Peter’s fingers. They were, in a 
way, as eloquent as his tongue. He would 
have made a good surgeon, I think. There 
is no question that he would have made a 
fine actor. 

“Tt was shortly before the date fixed for 
our ordination when the hand of the Lord 
descended upon Peter and changed his cup 
of sacrifice from San Graal to one of those 
potions which carry with them no glamor 
from light uncreated. Peter went down to 
the football ground one wet afternoon and 
sat there in his damp clothes. Rheumatic 
fever laid hold on him, and when he re- 
covered from the fever the disease had got 
him in its grip. Both his hands were com- 
pletely crippled—twisted and doubled. It 
was only with difficulty that he could so 
much as move his arms, 

“The doctors did everything they could. 
All sorts of treatments were tried, but it 
was all to no purpose. Peter got steadily 
worse. He came up to see me on the night 
after the doctor had given his final verdict. 
He sat down in the old deck chair on the 
other side of the fireplace—it was my 
guest chair—a pitiful wreck of the man he 
had been. I remember wondering how he 
would get out of the chair again. 

““*Tt’s all up with me, old man,’ he said. 


‘I shall never be able to say Mass. I’ve 
been finally turned down.’ 

“T instinctively glanced at his poor 
hands. 

““*Ves,’ he said. ‘It’s my hands, chiefly. 
‘See, I can’t open them—not beyond that 
much. I can’t even hold a book, let 
alone. ...2 

“T didn’t allow him to finish. I made 
some kind of remark which I hoped ex- 
pressed something of what I was feeling. 
I knew so well what Mass meant to him. 
It meant, apart from what it means to 
every Catholic, being the principal actor 
in the greatest Drama ever conceived of. 
The Drama of which Divine Wisdom is the 
Author. 

“Then I asked, ‘Have you told Paul?’ 

He nodded. ‘Paul said exactly what he 
would say,’ he said, answering my unasked 
question. ‘That it- ought to have been 
him—that he wasn’t fit to be a priest— 
and all that.’ 

“Then, after he had stared into the fire 
for a while, he said rather a curious 
thing. 

““*T wonder if I shall be able to help 
Paul?’ 

“Of course you will,’ I said, taking the 
remark as an ordinary one. I felt, though, 
that it had an inner meaning. But he did 
not say any more. He made a movement 
of his poor hands towards the cheerful 
blaze, then withdrew them. One spreads 
out one’s hands to the blaze; it had been 
a favorite action of his. I had often re- 
marked on the beautiful shape of his 
hands as they brooded above the kindly 
glow. They were wonderful hands. 

“*Vou find it a painful business moving 
your arms?’ I queried, for he winced as he 
drew them back. 

‘Beastly painful,’ he said. ‘If I were 
to lift them up above my head it would 
just about finish me off.’ 

“As he said that I had a sudden vision 
of the priest at the altar elevating the 
chalice. I noted afterwards that it was 
the chalice, not the Host, that I had visual- 
ized. Poor old Peter! His cup of sacrifice 
was a bitter one. 

“‘Don’t worry about me, old man,’ he 
said. ‘I can still assist at Mass anyway.’ 
He used your word, ‘assist,’ and it struck 
me with a new meaning. To assist is to 
participate; and the Mass is a sacrifice. 

“*T practically know it by heart,’ he 
went on, ‘so I shan’t need a missal.’ 


“TT REALIZED how perfectly he would 

have said his Mass—this man whom, 
a few minutes [ater, I had to help out of 
his chair. 

“*Perhaps I may still be of some use,’ 
he said, ‘if I lift up my grail in the sight of 
God and ask Him to sanctify it.’ Then 
he went on, ‘I hope it will be all right with 
dear old Paul. If he doesn’t take care his 
scruples will get the best of him. We must 
pray hard for Paul.’ 

“He was right. Paul was full of nervous 
apprehensions about himself. Peter was 


able to be present at his first Mass and 
when it came to the kissing of the newly- 
made priest’s hand I confess that it was a 
poignant moment. The tears stood in 
Paul’s eyes, and his hand shook like a leaf 
when his friend’s lips touched it. They had 
wheeled Peter into church in a chair, and 
they pushed the chair up to the sanctuary 
that he might salute the new priest along 
with the rest of the congregation. 


FTER that Peter went abroad to take 
the waters at some famousspa. In 
due course I was ordained and sent out on 
the mission. Paul was stationed in a 
different part of the diocese and we saw 
but little of each other. As the years went 
on we met occasionally. Peter had practi- 
cally disappeared from our ken. He could 
not manage his own correspondence and 
in those circumstances it was difficult to 
keep up the friendship. All hope of his 
cure had finally been abandoned. I used 
often to think of him, and neither Paul 
nor I ever forgot him at the altar. 

“Then things began to go badly with 
Paul. He over-worked himself, for one 
thing. He had always been scrupulous and 
now the infirmity got a real grip on his 
mind. 

““One day he came over to see me. 
**Tt’s no good,’ he said. ‘I can’t go on 
saying Mass. It wouldn’t be a true Mass. 
I’ve lost my faith.’ 

“T caught him up, promptly. ‘If you 
had lost your faith,’ I said, ‘vou wouldn’t 
be troubling about a true Mass.’ 

“<T’ve lost my faith in myself, then,’ 
he said. ‘I don’t believe I can say Mass 
as the Church requires it to be said.’ 

““The Church only requires for the 
validity of the act that you do what she 
prescribes. The intention is hers.’ 

“But he refused to be comforted. ‘It 
paralyzes me,’ he answered. 

“This thought that I—that my faith is 
lacking. It terrifies me. Some day I know 
I shall break down and be unable to go on. 
A man can’t act a lie any more than tell 
one! I’ve lost all sense of the supernatural,’ 
he went on, miserably enough. ‘My 
prayers aren’t prayers.’ 

“*“How do you know that?’ I retorted. 
And as for ‘‘sense of the supernatural ”’— 
that’s a contradiction in terms. We don’t 
sense the supernatural.’ 

“His retort was prompt, and to the 
point. ‘But we would witness miracles 
with our senses,’ he said, ‘if miracles hap- 
pened, but I don’t believe they do.’ 

“T fell to wondering whether a miracle 
would convince a man afflicted with 
scruples. I had my doubts. I had a 
greater belief in ‘prayer and fasting.’ 

“T persuaded him to come away on a 
holiday with me. We went to a quiet 
watering place in the south. Each day we 
were able to say our Mass in the little 
Catholic church there. I served Paul’s 
Mass and watched him do battle with the 
enemy. I tried to persuade him to take a 
rest, but his reply was that if he once gave 
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in he would never say Mass again. There 
may have been something in it. 

“He,.in turn, served my Mass, and you 
may be sure that I didn’t forget the man 
at my elbow. There were generally a few 
people in church taking advantage of the 
later Masses. That made it all the more 
difficult for my poor friend, for the horrible 
thing that gripped at his mind gained in 
force when he told himself that he was 
‘acting his lie’ before a congregation. 

“One morning when I had finished my 
Mass I went to the end of the church to 
make my thanksgiving as Paul had found 
another server for his Mass on that occa- 
sion. I noticed a man sitting in a seat in 
front of me and his conduct arrested my 
attention for his method of assisting at 
Mass was the strangest I had ever seen. 
He was not, apparently, using a book, but 
he was not only following the Mass in- 
tently, but even reproducing the gestures 
of the priest whenever possible. It was a 
length to which I had never seen anyone 
go before. I thought to myself that the 
good fellow might be a little queer in the 
head. When it came to the canon of the 
Mass I could not resist watching him. I 
noticed that as he leant forward his elbows 
were squared and there was a slight move- 
ment of his arms, exactly like that of the 
priest at the altar. 


i: HEN the bell rang for the eleva- 
tion, for the life of me I could not 
help a glance in his direction, but he had 
bowed down with the others, and there was 
no more movement On his part. I slipped 
out of my seat directly after the Mass. I in- 
tended to tell Paul at breakfast-time about 
this eccentric member of the congregation, 
but I had reason to judge that the subject 
of Mass was one to be avoided. I don’t 
know whether it was on account of the 
absence of my support, and the strange 
server, but he was more than ever in the 
state of mind which I had so much cause 
to dread. I promised him faithfully that I 
would serve his Mass on the morrow. 

“*T just got through this morning,’ he 
said, ‘but I’m about at the end of my 
tether.’ 

““*Right-o,’ I replied. ‘I'll be there to- 
morrow,’ and then I changed the subject. 
I felt that poor old Paul’s nerves were in a 
bad way. 

“On the following morning I accom- 
panied him into the sanctuary with my 
heart full of misgivings. I could see that 
he was making a terrific fight. I felt some- 
how, in my bones, that he had been right 
when he had said that if he gave in it 
would mean that he would never say Mass 
again. It was heroic, the effort he was 
making, although feebleness was the out- 
ward and visible sign (that is more often 
the case than we imagine it to be). 

“T watched him anxiously as he pro- 
ceeded with the Mass. I saw the color of 
his face change to a dull grey as he neared 
the tremendous part—the central Action. 
My own heart stood still in my breast, for 


I felt that it was going to be too much for 
him. I made my responses with extra 
firmness. The Oraie, fratres, was a verit- 
able S.0.S. It taught me something new 
about the method of assisting at Mass, by 
the way. I said the people’s rejoinder with 
all the fervor at my command. ‘May the 
Lord receive the sacrifice at thy hands to 
the praise and glory of His Name.’ I 


corporal. Paul was making the sign of the 
cross over it. Hands are eloquent. I read 
a terrible hesitation into the poise of his 
outstretched hands. 

“As he bent over the altar I caught 
sight of his hands again. It was the mo- 
ment for the act of consecration, but he 
had become rigid, and his outstretched 
hands were clenched, like those of a man 
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“YES, IT’S MY HANDS... 


spoke the ‘sursum corda’ in the singular 
along with him, which is not liturgical. Iwas 
answering Mass in my own way that day. 

“Then there came into my mind a sud- 
den thought of Peter. Peter would have 
been a tower of strength in these days. 
What a magnificent Mass his would have 
been to serve! 

“The time had come for me to ring the 
warning bell. The oblation lay on the 


. SEE, 1 CAN’T OPEN THEM!” 


in agony. They almost appeared to be 
twisted and distorted in that glimpse that 
I got of them. I closed my eyes for a mo- 
ment: I rang the bell. He was on his 
knees adoring, as the rubric prescribes. 
Would he have the strength to lift up the 
Host and show the Mystery of Faith to the 
people? I asked myself the question, as 
though it had been a ton weight that lay 
on the altar. 
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“Tlooked up. With a swift, eager move- 
ment his arms had shot upward, and be- 
tween the God Who looked down from 
Heaven and the sins of the people who 
knelt in the church there arose the Word 
made flesh—the Advocate—the Partizan— 
of fallen Man. 

“T shall never forget the remainder of 
that Mass. It was wonderful. Swiftly, 
with the swiftness of intense fervor, it 
went forward from that point to the 
termination. It was the kind of Mass, I 
told myself, that Peter might have said. 
Paul had come out victor. 

“He followed me out into the sacristy. 
His face was the face of a changed man. 

***Tt’s—all right,’ he said to me; and 
I left him to sing the Song of the Three 
Children and call upon creation to help him 
out with his tremendous thanksgiving. 

‘A member of the congregation accosted 
me as I came out. A peppery-looking 
gentleman armed with a fat missal. 

«There is a fellow over there,’ he said, 
‘who makes himself a great nuisance to 
others during Mass. He’s evidently off his 
head and imagines he’s saying Mass him- 
self, or something of the kind. This morn- 
ing he went beyond everything—actually 
flung his arms up at the elevation of the 
Host. After that he went into an ecstasy, 
mercifully. He’s there still in his seat. I 
think he ought to be spoken to.’ 


“The owner of the fat missal, having 
succeeded in depositing his grievance with 
me, went off. I couldn’t even remember 
what I had said to him. I was too inter- 
ested in the man who was sitting, huddled 
up in what was certainly a very peculiar 
attitude, in a seat in the middle of the 
church. The few people who made up the 
congregation at the extra Mass had gone. 
I crossed over and made my way to him. 
It would most likely be the man who had 
sat in front of me yesterday. I admitted 
that his action was distracting, but he had 
certainly taken his part in the Mass at 
which he had been present—that Mass 
which had contained a second miracle. 


* E still appeared to be ‘in ecstasy,’ as 
the other had put it. But whenI 

got close up to him I soon recognized that 
it was a case of natural illness. Physical 
collapse brought on by heart trouble, or 
some such disorder. I noticed then that 
he was a cripple. His hands, which now 
hung at his sides, were crumpled into fists 
by the cruel malady from which he was 
suffering. With a great throb in my heart I 
scrutinized his face. It was, as I knew it 
would be, the face of our old friend Peter. 
“T sped back and fetched Paul from his 
prayers. Between us we got him into the 
presbytery and the doctor was sent for. 
After we had given him a restorative he 


opened his eyes. He looked at Paul, per- 
plexedly. 

““Did I really say Mass that time?’ he 
asked. There was a wistful look in his 
eyes that positively wrung one’s heart. ‘I 
lifted up my arms. I haven’t been able to 
do it before. But—I did it this time. The 
pain of it has done me in—but it’s nothing.’ 

“With that, he closed his eyes and went 
off into another faint. Some words from . 
the Book were running in my head: ‘Let 
the lifting up of my hands be as an evening 
Sacrifice.’ For him evening was unmistak- 
ably drawing on. 

Paul said nothing. He stooped down 
and reverently kissed the hand, the poor 
twisted hand, of the man on the couch, 
and as he did so I thought of the ceremony 
that takes place after a priest has said his 
first Mass. Then he spoke. 

‘**T knew that I wasn’t doing it myself,’ 
he whispered. ‘God has had mercy on my 
weakness. He has given me a sign.’ 

After that we recited the beautiful 
prayers for the departing soul and Peter 
passed into Eternity with a smile on his 
lips at the joy of his first Mass. 

***So there you have two distinct meth- 
ods of assisting at Mass,’ my old rector 
said. The normal method lies somewhere 
between the two, I suppose, but there are 
really just as many methods as there are 
sincere and devout worshippers.” 





THE APPARITIONS 


The Sixth of Twelve Chapters in a New 
Life of Blessed Bernadette Soubtrous 


By Aileen Mary Clegg 


Nor many historical facts are so well 
documented as the visions Bernadette 
Soubirous had of Our Blessed Lady at 
Lourdes. It is true they occurred in a little 
provincial town, but they caused the 
greatest stir, not merely locally, but in 
constantly widening circles till the storm 
they raised was national, and the most 
diverse and important personalities were 
compelled to take sides. People rushed 
into the controversy, with one exception. 
This was the clergy and they preserved a 
notable silence. 

Bernadette was interviewed and inter- 
rogated interminably, to the verge of ex- 
haustion. So was everyone belonging to 
her, and the results were committed to 
writing. It was a terrifying business A 
whole new literature grew up at mushroom 
speed, but with a granite-like durability. 


Estrades and Lasserre, both of them in 
Lourdes at the time and both at first 
hostile, wrote books giving detailed ac- 
counts of their experiences. Their testi- 
mony is above suspicion. The school- 
master of Bartrés, on the strength of his 
previous knowledge of the child, wrote a 
book too. Two of the first chaplains of the 
Grotto, Fathers drawn from the commu- 
nity at Garaison, wrote a history of the 
apparitions for the first authoritative 
Lourdes Catholic newspaper—The Annals 
of Our Lady of Lourdes. Their work has, 
naturally, the chief Imprimatur. 


— a Jesuit, Father Cros, made a 
minuteinvestigation. Unfortunately, 
it was ten years after the apparitions before 
he got to work. His evidence is, therefore, 
affected, in odd and fairly unimportant 


particulars, by the lapse of so much time. 
With lapse of time imagination tends t® 
swing testimony from its pivot or, to use 
another metaphor, lapse of time may 
cause facts to be viewed as though through 
some distorting prism of prejudice. Then, 
too, Father Cros might be reproached for 
taking up almost éoo scientific a line. His 
attention to detail is so fierce that occa- 
sionally, as we say, he fails to see the wood 
for the trees. He sees events as through a 
reversed telescope, and so facts are reduced 
to unrelated points, instead of being en- 
larged to the caliber of the celestial spheres. 
Then, again, poor Father Cros has man- 
aged to convey an unfortunate impression. 
Just here and there he appears mildly 
satisfied at lighting on scraps of evidence 
of a less reputable nature, as though 
flaws proved the preciousness of a stone. 
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For instance, he incensed the whole of 
Lourdes by bringing in a verdict of ‘‘ Not 
proven” against Bernadette’s father in the 
matter of an accusation for theft, whereas 
Frangois Soubirous had been acquitted. 
So the authorities at Lourdes will have 
none of him. He never got an Imprimatur 
in the diocese. Nevertheless, he did 
valuable work, eliciting details that have 
escaped every other investigator. 


ESIDES these writers and others who 

followed them, there are two sources 
of evidence of the first importance, the one 
impartial and hard; that of the ecclesiasti- 
cal commissioners and the other, cruelly 
biassed, that of the police. As the latter 
was definitely anti-religious, with that con- 
centrated virulence of antagonism to the 
things of God that is such a blot on Catho- 
lic France, it is to be relied on only in its 
own province, for instance, when it re- 
counts the various dispositions taken to 
maintain order in an excited town. Other- 
wise it proves how perfectly the law can 
be an ass. 

All these various sources of evidence 
bear their own stamp.and almost amusing 
individuality. Estrade is naive, charming 
and good, with an ever-respectful eye on 
his superiors. One is impressed by his 
complete sincerity, his humility, his utter 
devotion to Mary and his perfect contri- 
tion for having once been ranged with her 
enemies. Fathers Sempé and Duboé of 
Garaison had, naturally, truth as their first 
aim, and after that, edification. Their 


‘ evidence isentirely kind. For Bernadette’s 


religious life there is the evidence of her 
letters, and, of course, eminently, the book 
by a Sister of Nevers. ¥ 

In dealing with the apparitions I have 
used what seemed the most important testi- 
mony in all these, and other sources. And, 
first of all, we cannot do better than turn 
to Bernadette’s younger sister, "Toinette 
Soubirous. I translate from the verbal 
account she made for Father Cross. 


ORAL TESTIMONY OF ANTOINETTE-MARIE 
SOUBIROUS: 


T was not raining on the day of the first 

Apparition but there was a thick fog. We 
had our breakfast at nine. Jeanne Abadie’s 
mother used to do day work like ours, and 
Jeanne had to look after her little brother, 
and she used to spend a good deal of time 
at our house with me when I was alone, 
and Bernadette at Bartrés. She still did 
this when Bernadette came home. 

That morning, when the time came to 
put the soup on,’ Bernadette said, 
“Heavens! There’s no wood!”’ 

The night before Mother had said, 
“Tf it’s fine tomorrow I'll go for some 
wood,” and she was’ just going off for it. 
Jeanne came in with the baby and said, 
“Where are you going, Louise?”’ 

“To the woods.” 

“We'll go too.” 

Bernadette said, ‘We ought to take a 
basket for bones in case we find some.” 


Mother did not want Bernadette to go 
out because of the weather. 

Bernadette said, ‘I used to go out at 
Bartrés.”. So then Mother let her, but she 
advised her to put on her capulet (the tradi- 
tional hood-like headgear of the Pyrenees 
peasant, still worn by the older women 
today). It wasn’t a new capulet but an old 
white one that had been well mended, and 
that had been bought from a second-hand 
clothes dealer near the church. Berna- 
dette had washed it several times. 

Jeanne took the baby home and came 
back again. We went down the hill, taking 
turns to carry the basket. We went down 
the road on the far side of the cemetery 
and round Paradise Meadow before we 
reached the bridge. We picked up wood 
and bones as we went. 

Before we crossed the bridge we found an 
old woman who is still alive—she’s nick- 
named Pigouno—under it washing. She 
said to us, “What are you doing here in 
this dreadful cold weather?” 

“We're looking for sticks.” 

“You ought to go to Monsieur Laf- 
fitte’s meadow. He’s been cutting down 
trees. You'll find some there.” 

Bernadette forbade us for fear we 
should be taken for thieves. 

We went over the bridge and towards 
the saw-mill, and we looked at the canal, 


-and Bernadette said, ‘‘Shall we go along 


the canal to see where it ends?” 

I said, “If it goes as far as Betharram 
will you follow it all the same?” 

We crossed the wooden bridge over 
the canal, went through the meadow and 
came to the banks of the river. From 
there we went down towards the Grotto. 

When we were opposite the cave, at the 
point where there are only stones and 
several big rocks, we saw some bones in the 
cave on the castle side of it. And in the 
canal, but on the Grotto side of it, there 
were some of the branches that had been 
cut down in Monsieur Laffitte’s meadow 
and carried down by the water, and as 
well there were some pieces of wood in the 
cave that had been there a long time. 
Jeanne threw her sabots across the canal, I 
kept mine in my hand, and we started to 
cross with our bundles of sticks, The 
water was up to our knees. 

Bernadette said, ‘Put 
skirts.” 


down your 


HEN we got to the other side we 
were very cold. We crouched down 
and wrapped our feet up in our petticoats 
and dresses to warm ourselves. 
Bernadette immediately threw stones 
where the water wasn’t so deep to see if 
she could cross without taking off her shoes 
and stockings. She wore stockings because 
she was delicate. But the water covered 
the stones. I offered to carry her over but 
she wouldn’t let me. 
“You're too little!” 
She asked Jeanne but Jeanne answered, 
* Pét dé Périclé! If you want to cross, cross. 
If you don’t, stay where you are.” 


Bernadette told her not to swear. Pét 
dé Périclé isn’t a big swear word. It means 
clap of thunder. 

We left Bernadette alone and followed 
the canal to where it joins the river. Then 
we went along beside the Gave (that is, 
the river—gave means mountain torrent) 
by a little path among the brushwood. I 
happened then to turn my head and from a 
little distance I saw Bernadette kneeling 
on the stones with her rosary in her hand. 
I said to Jeanne, “Look at Bernadette 
down there saying her prayers!” 


EANNE said, ‘What a prig! She must 

be mad to be praying there. It’s quite 

enough to have to say so many prayers in 

church. Let’s leave her. She’s good for 
nothing but saying her prayers.” 

When we went back towards the Grotto 
we saw her again, still on her knees, looking 
at the niche. I called her, “Bernadette!” 
three times. She did not answer, nor did 
she turn her head. When I got near the 
Grotto I twice threw a little stone at her. 
I touched her once on the shoulder. She 
did not stir. She was as white as death. 
I was afraid, but Jeanne said, “If she 
were dead she would be lying down.” 

I wanted to go over to her. Jeanne 
said, “If you were as cold as me you 
wouldn’t talk about going through the 
water again.” 

Suddenly Bernadette became as she was 
before and looked at us. I said to her, 
“What are you doing there?” 

“Nothing.” 

“What a donkey you are to be praying 
there!”’ 

“Tt’s a good thing to pray everywhere!” 

She soon crossed over in a modest way, 
and hardly was she in the water than she 
said to us, “‘ Heavens, what fibbers these are 
to say the water is cold and I find it quite as 
warm as washing-up water!” 

Jeanne, I can’t remember why, said 
again, “ Pét dé Périclé!”’ 

Bernadette scolded her and said, “If 
you want to swear go and do it somewhere 
else!” 

Jeanne was eating a piece of bread she 
had found in her pocket. 

Bernadette sat down on a rock and put 
on her stockings without seeming cold, 
whereas we hadn’t been able to put on 
our sabots. Then she said, “‘Did you see 
anything?” 

“No, and what about you, what did 
you see?”’ 

“Oh! in that case I didn’t see anything 
either.” 

When we got home Bernadette looked 
calm. All the time she said nothing to 
Father and Mother. But I noticed her ex- 
pression was changed ... it was more 
thoughtful. It was easy to see she had 
something on her mind. ' 

Jeanne had gone in front, taking her 
bundle of wood and the bones with her. 
Bernadette and I bound up our own 
bundles and started climbing up the little 
path on the far side of the Grotto. I 
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was behind Bernadette with my bundle on 
my head, but I couldn’t get up the path. 
Three times did I throw down my bundle. 
When Bernadette had her bundle on her 
head she came back for mine. I said, 
“I’m stronger than you, and still I can’t 
carry my bundle!” 

When we were on the road home I took 
back my bundle and we went on, each of 
us with our bundle on our head. Almost 
as we had got started Bernadette 
said, “I’m going to tell you something, 
but I don’t want you to say anything at 
home about it because Mother will scold 
me.” 

I promised and she said, “I saw a 


as soon 


Lady dressed in white with a blue waist- 
belt and a yellow rose on each foot.” 
“You're only telling me that to frighten 
me, but I’m not a bit afraid now we’re on 
the way home!” 
She said nothing more till we came to 


the saw-mill where she said, “I’m tired. 


Let’s rest a minute.” 
We sat down by the roadside and Berna- 
dette said, ‘‘Heavens! How I should like 


to go back again to the river bank by 
Massabielle!”’ 

Then I was so angry with her for talking 
such nonsense that I pulled a stick out of 
my bundle and gave her a few strokes with 
it. But she said, “It’s quite true. I 
couldn’t even make the sign of the cross 
till the Lady did. Then something made 
me lift my hand.” 

We reached home and threw down our 
bundles by the door. Mother was in, 
the smaller children too, and Father was in 
bed. I took some maize porridge from the 
cupboard and Bernadette took a small 
piece of bread. Then Mother wanted to 
comb our hair. She began with me, and 
while she was combing me something made 
me tell her what Bernadette had told me. 
So I made a noise, Hum! three times as if 
I were trying to keep myself from saying 
something. 

Mother said, “Why are you doing 
that? Don’t -you feel well?” 

“No, it isn’t that, but if you'll listen 
I'll tell you something Bernadette told 
me. 


T that instant Bernadette was in the 
passage and I near the window. I told 
Mother everything in a whisper. When she 
had heard me out she cried out, ‘‘ Praoubo 
de iou!—What’s all this you’re telling me?” 
And she called Bernadette and began 
asking *her questions angrily. Berrfadette 
told her what she had told me, but Mother 
scolded her and she gave us both a taste of 
the stick she used to spread the blankets 
with when she made the beds. I said to 
Bernadette, “It’s all your fault Mother is 
beating me!” 

Bernadette didn’t answer me. 

Later on Mother said, ‘Your eyes de- 
ceived you. What you saw was some 
white stone.” 

“No,” answered Bernadette. 


$9? 


a kind face! 


“She has 


Mother: ‘We must pray about this. 
Perhaps it’s the soul of someone belonging 
to us in Purgatory.” 

Father scolded us too, and he said to 
Bernadette from the bed where he was ly- 
ing ill, “So you’re beginning your tricks 
already!” 


E thought the Lady was some- 
thing evil. 

We had already got some bones col- 
lected at home. We added these to the 
ones we had found that day, and that 
Jeanne had brought to our house, then we 
went to sell them together and bought a 
pound of bread that we took to eat at home. 
Mother didn’t care much for Jeanne. We 
didn’t say anything of what had happened 
at the Grotto in front of her. 

That night, after evening prayers, 
Bernadette said the rosary and we were 
answering her. At the end of the rosary 
she said, ““O Mary conceived without sin, 
pray for us who have recourse to thee,” 
and then she went white, as at the Grotto 
and her eyes filled with tears. Mother 
called in one or two of the neighbors, be- 
cause she was afraid, and the neighbors 
were astounded. 

On Friday and Saturday Bernadette 
wasn’t going to say a word about the 
apparition to anyone and I laughed at her. 
On Friday morning she told me she felt as 
if something were calling her back to 
Massabielle. I told Mother, who didn’t 
want her to go, and who said to her, “You 
go and get some sewing done!” 

On Friday and Saturday I talked to 
some other girls about it. On Saturday 
Bernadette was quieter. 

The Sunday of the Forty Hours Devo- 
tion we went with Bernadette and the 
other girls from the Sisters’ class at the 
Hospice to the ten o’clock Mass. When 
we came out of Mass I told some of the 
girls, Catherine Mengot, Therese Courreau 
and others, what Bernadette had seen and 
they said, “If Bernadette wants to go 
there again we’ll go as well.” 

They mentioned this to Bernadette, who 
answered, “I want to very much, but I 
daren’t ask Mother to let me go.” 

The girls went to beg for permission and 
I went with them. Mother didn’t want 
to let us go, but at last she said, “Go 
and ask your father.” 

We went to Cazenave’s. Father was in 
the stable. Bernadette asked him but 
Father said, “No. Monsieur Cazenave 
asked for us. He said, “Let the little girl 
do as she wants to. If what she sees has a 
rosary it’s nothing bad.” 

Father burst into tears and said, “‘Go 
then, but I give you a quarter of an hour 
to be back.” 

Bernadette asked for more time, saying 
a quarter of an hour wouldn’t be enough, 
and Father gave her leave. We went to 
tell Mother, and Bernadette took a little 
bottle from the mantel-shelf and when we 
were outside she said, “Let’s fetch some 
holy water.” 





We went to the church together to fill 
the bottle at the holy-water stoup, and we 
went down towards Massabielle by Baous 
Street and then the forest road. There 
were about twenty of us, all of us poor 
children, and some a bit bigger or a bit 
smaller than myself. 

Bernadette went in front and when we 
got to the Grotto at the bottom she was 
already on her knees. She made us all 
kneel down and take out our rosaries. 
Mine had cost two sous. Bernadette had 
once been to Betharram and she had 
bought it for me. 


OON Bernadette said, “There’s a light 
coming.” 

Suddenly she said, “Look at her. She 
has a rosary on her right arm. She’s 
looking at you.” 

Bernadette threw holy water at her and 
said, “She’s raising her eyes to Heaven. 
She’s bowing.” 

As she said that she pointed to the niche. 
We asked one another, “Can you see any- 
thing?” 

No one else saw anything. 

Bernadette became like death. We were 
afraid. Suddenly a stone as big as a loaf 
fell on the rock that Bernadette was leaning 
on at the left. She jumped and fell into the 
canal. We had a terrible fright, not seeing 
the girls who had thrown the stone because 
of the hill, and not knowing where it came 
from. Then we tried to pull Berna- 
dette away. We tried but we couldn't 
drag her along. I ran with some other 
children to Mother to tell her what had 
happened. [I told her Bernadette was 
nearly dead. She came running down 
with a stick—not a very big stick—but as 
big round as your finger. I followed her 
and there was like a sort of procession of 
people behind us. We found Bernadette 
at the mill, lying on one of the beds. 
Mother, who was angry because of the 
crowd, said to Bernadette, ‘‘You’re mak- 
ing everyone run after you!” 

And Bernadette answered, “I haven’t 
told anyone to follow me.” 


* * * * &* 


HE story as ’Toinette Soubirous gives 

it could be improved on, perhaps, from 
the point of view of fine phrasing, of distin- 
guished composition, of literature, in fact; 
but it would be presumption to give it other 
than literally, for nothing could be more 
vivid than this honest peasant-woman’s 
account of the astounding events that befel 
her elder sister. The tale is full of intense 
flashes of light, revealing, as no rounder 
sentences could do, the human nature 
of the participants of a drama that had 
been staged in Heaven. Bernadette’s own 
words shall end this chapter. 

“We went to bed,” she says, “but I 
could not sleep. The Lady’s kind and 
lovely face came back continually to my 
mind, and it was no good remembering 
what Mother had told me. I could not 
believe I had made a mistake.” 





























BLOOD of the LAMB 


By George N. Schuster 


‘ion is a huge, sprawling area in 
Brooklyr: which is almost an exclusively 
Jewish community. One can walk down a 
mile of street without hearing English 
spoken by a single grown person; and 
though the youngsters bring ‘ Ameri- 
canism” home from school, even they do 
not seek to escape from the holy bonds of 
the Sabbath and the Passover feast. 

Some years ago, a convent was erected 
in the very heart of what is now this 
“ghetto,” and a convent with a quite 
unusual mission. ‘The Sisters 
dwelling here live in contem- 
plation before the Holy Eu- 
charist but the object of their 
devotion, night and day, is 
the mystery of the Precious 
Blood. They are known as 
the Sisters Adorers of the 
Precious Blood, and to help 
their work there has grown up 
a vast Confraternity of relig- 
ious and lay folk. 

In the convent a chapel was 
built which was at first no 
more attractive than any one 
of countless houses of worship 
erected during years when 
Catholic America was in a 
hurry to shelter the faithful. 
Then came a movement to ex- 
press in this chapel the full 
liturgical significance of the 
devotion to the Precious 
Blood. Planng1 carefully, it 
arrived at no arbitrary con- 
clusions. The result is that 
the Monastery Chapel is now 
perhaps more worth visiting 
than any other ecclesiastical 
edifice in all New York. 

Even the fact that the ghetto is round 
about seems a help rather than a hin- 
drance. For one experiences along the way 
the profound spiritual gravity of Judaism, 
together with so much else that is out- 
wardly symbolic of Judaism’s barrenness 
and long-continued trek through the wild- 
ernesses of history. Then come the beauty, 
joy and peace of that for which the Prophets 
were heralds—the agony and affection of 
the Savior, unforgettable and unforgotten 
despite the ignominy of the world. 


Y purpose in this little paper is to take 

you in spirit to 5300 Fort Hamilton 
Parkway, Brooklyn, and let you see for 
yourselves what is there. But let us hope 
that your state of mind will be different 
from mine. We critics always start out 
convinced that our expectations will be 
treated to a shower of cold water. Deeply 


aware that ours is a tough job, affording 
plenty of chance to make a fool of oneself, 
we proceed to see something that has 
aroused our curiosity with brakes on our 
optimism. And perhaps we are usually 
warding off in advance the tiny poisoned 
arrows which will, as a rule, be shot at us 
from various ambushes when we have 
spoken our minds. You need not be dis- 
turbed by any such considerations. I sug- 
gest rather a frankly religious approach to 
what we are going to see. 





CHRIST FALLS BENEATH THE CROSS 


Devotion to the Precious Blood was one 
of several themes round which Catholic 
monastic life rallied during the years which 
followed the downfall of Napoleon. The 
Church had survived, after many sorrows 
and deprivations, one of the most troubled 
eras in all history. During the eighteenth 
century, the Faith had weakened and 
Europe had grown more and more worldly. 
Then came the French Revolution, dis- 
persing Religious Orders and for a time 
rendering the work of the Apostles vir- 
tually impossible. Finally Napoleon de- 
clared War upon the Holy See, leading the 
Pope into captivity and establishing that 
concept of the ‘supreme State” from which 
the world suffers so much today. 

It seemed as if the old unity of doctrine 
had been lost; and great leaders—bishops, 
priests and nuns—set to work leading the 
faithful back to Christ along the route of 


ie 


some special devotion. During the decades 
which followed the restoration of peace, 
communities were founded to reverence 
the Passion, the Holy Cross, the Sorrows 
of Mary and many other great spiritual 
verities. And so also adoration of the 
Precious Blood was inaugurated. 

It is not necessary to retrace more of the 
history involved. We may simply turn to 
the first of the beautiful and unfortunately 
too much neglected Epistles of St. Peter, 
where the basic truth is thus explained: 
“Knowing that you were not 
redeemed with corruptible 
things as gold or silver, from 
your vain conversation of the 
tradition of your fathers: but 
with the Precious Blood of 
Christ, as of a Lamb unspotted 
and undefiled.”” How modern 
those words seem, and how 
applicable to all time they are! 
Reflecting on them, let us enter 
the monastery chapel. 
fy an image of 

Our Savior with arms 
outspread has given the in- 
vitation to enter, which is re- 
peated by a mosaic in the floor 
of the vestibule. Going in, we 
see at the farther end of a 
simply constructed nave the 
altar surmounted by a large 
Crucifixion group. The side- 
walls are at first sight spoiled 
by rows of stained glass win- 
dows in the old Munich pic- 
torial style—windows which 
antedate the renovation of 
the chapel and which it has 
not yet been possible to re- 
move. But above them, running the full 
length of the room, are two frescos which 
immediately captivate the intelligent spec- 
tator as well as the simple of heart. To 
match them, the wainscotting below has 
been executed in a tawny African marble, 
the hues of which tell a story of their 
own. Turning our backs upon the altar 
momentarily, we see in the rear of the 
chapel two portraits, one being that of 
Saint Peter, the other that of Saint Paul. 

We have now seen the building as a 
whole, and go forward towards the altar, 
kneel and study the Crucifixion group. 
This it is, unfortunately, not possible to 
reproduce effectively, because the impres- 
sion depends less upon the figures than 
the coloring. As such, the drawing is 
reverently conventional: the dying Savior 
is here already transfigured by the Resur- 
rection, light streaming from His counte- 
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nance more fulsomely than does the blood 
from the wounds in His hands and side, 

‘ich hovering angels gather in their 
- and below a Blessed Mother, 

of Heaven’s will rather than of 
seven-fold sadness, is the center of 
to which belong Saint John, Saint 





Mary Magdalen and a Roman centurion. 
Nor is the picturing of the Cross as tower- 
ing above the walls of the Old Jerusalem 
essentially new. It is, as I have said, the 
coloring which gives this painting individ- 
uality and significance. 

At first sight, the average more or less 
refined American is likely to be somewhat 
ill at ease in the presence of this Crucifixion 
group. The strange, deep, all-pervading 
red against which the pastel-like shades of 
the garments which clothe the figures are 
placed offends agdinst the taste for whites, 
golds and black-blues that have become 
voguish in the United States. Yet I can’t 
help thinking the artist is entirely right. 
Modern art has been born fundamentally 
of two desires; first, a wish to be purposive 
and to do no work that will interfere with 
the ends which a building is intended to 


serve; second, a desire to utilize the orna- 
mental values of light. 


Of course, this Crucifixion group is not 
in any sense ultra-modern. The figures 
conform decidedly with the practice of 
that school of nineteenth-century religious 
painters whom we term the Nazarenes, and 
I surmise that the artist was also influenced 


in some respects by Bavarian primitifs. 


Nevertheless the work has genuine mod- 
ern feeling. The color language spoken in 
it has first of all a symbolistic meaning, 
because what is represented is the universal 
efficacy of Christ’s Redeeming Blood, 
thought of now, not in gross physical 
terms but in the manner of sacramental 


grace 


” rHT has been from time immemorial 
the Church’s image of grace, as witness 
the whole tradition of haloes and coronas. 
This light can, however, be thought of and 
used far more effectively as color than 
those unreal geometrical designs which 
surround the heads of Saints Cecilia and 
Elizabeth in the usual Renaissance pic- 
ture. Anybody who has ever seen and 
lived with Leonardo da Vinci’s Last Supper 
will know what I mean. Secondly, the 
colors here employed have an ornamental 
value of their own, failure to understand 
which is regrettably responsible for much 
lack of appreciation of modern art. 

Now at this point I find myself obliged to 
make a brief digression, which the reader 


can skip if he likes. There exists a most 
deplorable prejudice against everything 
“modern” where the religious life is con- 
cerned. It can be defined most aptly by 
noting that it is limited to the intelligence. 
Nobody claims that thirteenth-century 
plumbing is better suited to a rectory than 
is twentieth-century plumbing, but most 
people do hold that art, thinking, music 
and all similar forms of service to the 
Church ought to be kept rigidly in the old 
moulds. 

A church ought to be Gothic, or at least 
Baroque; a painting should look like 
Raphael, or at any rate like the typical 
Italian fresco—horror of horrors—fash- 
ionable forty years ago. All this is based 
upon a fundamental misconception. When 
the Holy Father condemns certain errone- 
ous or undesirable kinds of music or art 
now in use, he does not by any means 
refuse to give a blessing to right and useful 
forms of modern music and art. We must 
never forget that similar condemnations 
were made in virtually every century, 





A SYMBOLIC SAINT PAUL 


including the thirteenth. The Church, 
knowing what is suitable to the worship of 
God, is a critic but never a force repressing 
the vigor and spontaneity of creative 
endeavor. 


E turn now to look at the fresco on 

the north wall. It, too, has a color 
message, which is conveyed primarily by a 
background of curious vermilion-like red 
painted in the new medium which German 
artists call caseinfarben—pigments which 
possess some of the quality of old egg 
tempera, and which have recently been 
used so effectively in restoring such great 
churches as the Munich minster. Christ 


-here leads the Church Militant along the 


thorny road of life. He bears His own 
Cross with triumphant ease, the crown of 
thorns on His head being almost swallowed 
up into the light which gleams about Him. 
There follows a procession in which all 
vocations are represented—the Pope, a 
bishop, founders of two religious communi- 
ties for men, Sisters, an aged couple, the 
Curé d’Ars as the model of priests, an 
employer and an employee, a business man 
fallen by the wayside and a professional 
worker, a young married couple, a mother 
with her children. From the reproduction 
given herewith, the reader can easily 
identify each one. Crosses weigh heavily 
upon all; church and home, factory and 
city, are in the background. 

At first sight this fresco impresses many 
as daringly realistic. One may hold with 
some reason that pictures of the Church 
Militant are an innovation in ecclesiastical 
art and tend to distract the worshiper. 
But the argument seems specious, for 
representations of the living go at least as 
far back as Byzantine Ravenna (fifth cen- 
tury), though to be sure only the Emperor 
and his immediate circle are represented 
there. 

As a matter of fact, our artist could be 
criticized with greater justice for being 
idealistic. Personally I feel that his work 
in this instance would be more interesting, 
from a strictly art point of view, if he had 
departed a little more from the canons of 
the Nazarenes in favor of expressionism— 
as the recent movement to apprehend the 
meaning of concrete reality through reflec- 
tion is termed. Yet had he done so this 
fresco would not make nearly the same 
impression upon simple people it now does. 
These, coming to pray, see themselves 
stantes sub cruce (standing under the cross); 
and I for one rejoice that they can do so 
somewhere, and sense the glow upon them- 
selves of that goodness of eternity which 
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suffuses all life as does the color which here 
symbolizes the Savior’s Redeeming Blood. 

The fresco on the south wall is similar 
in character, though it is to my mind a 
less impressive work of art. In this pic- 
ture the figures who on the opposite wall 
comprise the Church Militant become the 
Church Triumphing. Against a back- 
ground of starry skies, the palm-bearing 
multitude proceeds toward the Lord Jesus, 
Whose angels bear the crowns of reward. 
The idea is simple and easily intelligible, so 
that the picture should be a great source of 
consolation and encouragement to many. 


T is particularly desirable today that 

symbolism should not outstrip the minds 
of the faithful—that the art of the Church 
should not become something only a few 
trained minds can understand. Yet the 
house of worship is perennially Theocen- 
tric. The act of adoration, which the 
building itself must express as well as the 
human beings who enter it, cannot ever 
be subordinated to educational purposes. 
This the artist has realized perfectly. 

Naturally the subject emphasizes move- 
ment, so that the composition as a whole 
is governed by a kind of march rhythm. 
Certain of the figures, notably the mother 
with a child in her arms, have impressive 
poise and dramatic power. This same 
mother with a child is likewise a proof of 
how faithful the artist was to classic 
tradition: the model is clearly that Winged 
Victory in the Louvre which has so per- 
sistently influenced representations of the 
human figure in action. Yet on the whole 
I prefer the Church Militant fresco, in 
which the varied curves formed by the 
separate groups are broken with great 
beauty and sweep by the impressive diag- 
onals of the crosses. 

Notice for example the group of men 
headed by the Curé d’Ars. Here the 
drawing is simply masterly. The prostrate 
figure has a beauty almost complete in 
itself, but the weight of the stark lines and 
shadows of the cross etherealize an other- 
wise naturalistic loveliness in a manner 
characteristic of really fine ecclesiastical 
art throughout the ages. This, then, is no 
mere “modernity.” It belongs to our time 
but also to all time. Would that what I 
can say about it were adequate! 

Just a few words concerning the smaller 
paintings in the chapel. There are first of 
all the two pictures of Saints Peter and 
Paul, to which reference was made earlier. 
Perhaps these, painted as they are in a 
plane reminiscent of Diirer, serve a pre- 
eminently decorative purpose. At any 
rate they are very striking, and I do not 
doubt that some visitors will prefer them 
to anything else in the chapel. Next we 
come to a series of medallions, commem- 
orative for the most part of scenes in the 
life of Our Lord which are phrased in the 
sorrowful mysteries of the Rosary. Here 
we behold the work of an artist very 
German in feeling, picturing scenes which 
have been painted innumerable times. 











DETAIL FROM FRIEZE REPRESENTING THE CHURCH TRIUMPHING 


All are notable for contrast of light and 
shade, as well as for noble dignity of com- 
position. Possibly the space available for 
these medallions is too small, being merely 
the semicircular Romanesque false-arch 
around the altar; yet each is distinctive, 
and the effect in unison is impressive. 
Finally one must notice the symbolistic 
medallions on the sidewalls, some of which 
(especially the Cross Militant and Vision of 
God) have depth of meaning and attrac- 
tiveness. 

Much of what is written here is, of 
course, art criticism, having no other 
aim than to help establish the relative 
worthiness of ecclesiastical structures and 
ornaments. I say “relative” because in 
the strict sense no human work is worthy 
of the presence of God. That limitation 
having been borne in mind, it seems to me 





that what has been done in this chapel is 
essentially right and fine. Indeed it is an 
achievement so far above the ordinary and 
so deserving of emulation that a mere 
sight-seer might profit by the journey to 
Brooklyn. 


ET, to be sure, the zeal and faith which 

almost visibly lie behind this art are 
far more important. Everything here is 
an aid to prayer, speaking a continuous 
Sursum corda to souls kneeling for a time 
to share in the saving triumph of the 
Blood of the Lamb. One is surrounded 
not merely by beauty, but very particu- 
larly by liturgical beauty. What a solace 
jt must be to people swallowed up in the 
meaningless ugliness of the modern city 
to come here and feel that. veritably, the 
House of God is not only a place in which 
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to perform a duty but also a shrine, a 
retreat, in which life again takes on sig- 
nificance and radiance! I think we do not 
always realize how fatal the hideous can be 
to at least one part of the spiritual Life. 
Our Lord, be it said again reverently, 
was a matchless artist, Who bade His fol- 
lowers to heed the lily, the stars, the mov- 
ing wheat ; and the comeliness of Jerusalem, 
with shining towers against the sky, 
brought tears to His eyes troubled with a 
premonition of the ghastly horror of death 
on Calvary. He redeemed us, in part, by 


renouncing the beauty of earth and facing 
the stark ugliness of His doom. Is it not 
in great measure the necessary aim of the 
Christian life to give Him back again, as 
well as we are able, the loveliness He 
sacrificed? 

It seems to me that such must have 
been the thoughts of the young German 
artist who died just before the task of 
painting this chapel was completed. His 
name was Rudolph Schmalzl: Invited to 
come from Munich, he proved an unflag- 
ging and inspired workman whose modesty 


is proved by the fact that he signed only 
one painting. No thought of self dis- 
turbed him; no commercialism infects his 
work. Like some artist of centuries gone 
by, he labored to express the ideas and the 
liturgical knowledge possessed by those 
who guided the work. One hopes that the 
Sisters Adorers of the Precious Blood will 
some day be able to complete to the finest 
detail the task thus worthily begun. 
Meanwhile the chapel stands as a me- 
morial to high purpose and _ significant 
achievement. See it if you can! 





A Fable for Publishers 


By Francis Williams 


Mae BRISK tossed the newspaper to 
the other side of the desk. He felt ruffled. 
He thought he had reason to be. Why had 
Hazard, his junior partner, rejected “The 
Purple Bath Tub,” only to have it accepted 
by Spice & Co.? Fourth imprint: 100,000! 
Of course the advertisement was a lie but, 
even at that, to have a best seller slip 
through one’s fingers, just because you 
went off for a week’s needed vacation! 
Well, if Hazard made a few more bulls he’d 
have to get rid of him. You couldn’t own 
five magazines and publish scores of books 
a year, and keep a dub in the office. With 
a growl Mr. Brisk began glancing rapidly 
through the manuscript of ‘Upstairs, 
Backstairs and In My Lady’s Chamber.” 
“Clever writer, this young girl! Snappy, 
my word! Heroine forgets to lock the 


bathroom door! Well, this looks like some- . 


thing good!” 

“Well, Sharpe, what is it?” snapped 
Mr. Brisk, annoyed by the sudden entrance 
of his secretary. 

“There’s an author outside wants to see 
you, Sir.”’ 

“That’s nothing new—lots of them do. 
Why this one? Anything exceptional 
about him? What does he want?” 

“He wants you to publish his book, 
Sir.” 

“So do lots of them... what’s it 
about?” 

“He won’t say. Says he must see you.” 

‘““What’s he look like? Where’s he from? 
Who sent him here?” snapped Mr. Brisk. 

‘‘He says it is a book about the Orient. 
Looks as though he came from the East. 
Can’t quite make him out, Sir. That’s the 
reason I came in. I didn’t want to send 
him away... might be missing some- 
thing.” 

“How old is he?” 

“That’s another odd thing. I thought 
he must be about thirty, then I thought 
he was forty, and now I am sure he must 


be past fifty. Odd, but I’m not certain 
how old he is!”’ 

“Well, send him in! But don’t go far 
away, I might want you to throw him out. 
He may be a fake.” 

Mr. Brisk stared piercingly at the 
stranger Mr. B., head of the large pub- 
lishing firm of Brisk, Quick & Company, 
prided himself upon being a keen reader of 
character—also upon being an infallible 
judge of author’s stuff. Hadn’t he picked 
more best sellers than any one else in the 
trade? If you doubted, ask his rivals. 
But, for all that, he had to admit to him- 
self he was puzzled. The stranger had an 
unmistakable Oriental touch about him. 
He might be fifty. No, he might be 
seventy. No, that was too old; perhaps he 
was forty-five and looked old. Knocked 
around the world a lot—something odd 
anyway... Score one for young Sharpe— 
he’s an up to the minute secretary—and 
Mr. Brisk, all affability, invited the 
stranger to be seated. 

“You have a book to be published, I 
understand. Is it about the Orient?” 
opened up Mr. B. 

“The scene is laid in the Orient,” 
replied the stranger. 

“China or Japan? The public is inter- 
ested in that part of the world just now.” 

“Not as far east as that.” 

“Tndia, perhaps?” 

“No, Arabia.” 

“Indeed! Interesting country,” dip- 
lomatically assented the publisher. Man 
speaks good English, he mentally ob- 
served. Wonder what his nationality is? 
Hasn’t an English accent or an American. 
Clever linguists, those Oriental fellows. 


‘Wan is the book, a story, or a book 
about the country?” 


“Tt is both. I wrote it years ago when I 
was a young man,” responded the caller. 
Right, thought Mr. B. Then he is old. 


Queer, he seems very old. Well, they do 
live to a great age out in Arabia. Inter- 
esting looking old chap, perhaps his book 
is a find. Looks as though he knew a lot 
about life, and seen a lot. Well, if he is 
awkward about telling his story, we can 
doll it up for him. Then getting quickly 
down to business: 

“T like a first book, I mean an author’s 
first work. It is sometimes crude, but 
usually vivid. Who is the hero?” 

“He is a rich man,” responded the 
stranger. ‘ 

“That is encouraging! People prefer 
rich heroes. . . naturally more interesting. 
What is the plot?” 

“Tt is about God.” 

“For or against?” snapped the pub- 
lisher. 


HE stranger looked puzzled, almost 
shocked. 

“In my country, no one would think of 
writing a book against God—He is the 
Creator of the universe.” 

“Well, there are plenty of them doing it 
over here. It’s quite a fad nowadays. 
People like novelty. Not such a bad idea 
either, as far as the publishers are con- 
cerned. Of course, I don’t care what an 
author’s convictions are, or morals either. 
I’m in the publishing business, what’s 
marketable I publish—what isn’t, I don’t. 
Why, a few months ago, we published a 
very clever book by Professor Hick of Tom 
Tom University, called ‘The God Myth.’ 
It ran over one hundred thousand copies. 
We’ve another on the presses now, by one 
of our snappiest young women writers. It 
is to be called, ‘The New Cosmos.’ 


Well, to get down to business, what hap- 
pens to the rich hero?” 
“God sends him sudden misfortune.” 
“Hem! Depression stuff, a /a Arabia,” 
facetiously interjected Mr. B. 
next?” 


“What 
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“His three friends come to see him.” 
“Male or female?” 

“Why, why men of course!’ 

“That’s bad! Can’t you make one of 
them into a woman? A young girl, as 
nearly naked as possible. Oh! I don’t 
mean. to tell an author how to write his 
book (the stranger was looking a bit 
annoyed) but you see,”’ persuasively con- 
tinued Mr. Brisk, “it adds spice—Oriental 
scenes, harems, concubines, and so on. 
By the way, what’s the title?” 

“The Book of Job,” gravely responded 
the stranger. 

Mr. B. thought in silence for a moment. 

“Seems to me, someone published some- 
thing with that title before. Sounds a bit 
heavy ... ought to lighten it up a bit... 
call it Arabian Love” or something up to 
date. I suppose you are familiar with 
Arabian scenes, local color and so on. 
Something snappy with the tang of the 
country might take. The public are fed 
up with Indian stufi—dancing girls, rajahs, 
jewels and that kind of thing. They’re 
tired of reading about Russia. Something 
with the freedom of the desert might make 
a hit, only you’ve got to have women in it.” 

“Funny,” thought Mr. Brisk, “the more 
I talk to this man the older he seems. 
Looks as though he might be the half- 
brother of Methuselah; interesting looking 
old chap, I’m glad he dropped in.” 

“Well, there is a woman in the story— 
Job’s wife,” suggested the man of uncer- 
tain age. 

“You mean his lawful wife? Now that 
is old fashioned, if you don’t mind my say- 
ing so. I mean in the realm of fiction. 
It’s dull. Why couldn’t you make her a 
companionate wife? I know of a good 
young writer, you and he could get 
together and cook up a few chapters on 
sex, Arabian husbands, birth control or 
any kindred topic. He can put you on to 
the dope and you can put in the Oriental 
touches to make it be right off the bat, 
from Arabia. Let’s see the manuscript.” 

Mr. Brisk reached over and took the 
copy from the stranger’s hands. Turning 
the leaves quickly, he ran his practised 
eye through the text. 

“Bah!” he exclaimed suddenly, “it’s 
poetry!” 

“Tt is very beautiful poetry,” interposed 
the caller. 

“That doesn’t help it any. Poetry’s 
bunk! Pardon me, I didn’t mean to be 
rude, but it is poor stuff in the trade.” 

“Homer wrote poetry, so did Virgil, so 
did Milton.” 

“Well, maybe they did. But we’re in 
the publishing business to make money, 
and poetry is bunk. Of course, we do use 
some of it. We publish five magazines, 
and when the copy boss is stumped to fill 
out a page, he sends the printer’s devil 
post haste upstairs to one of the junior 
editors, and he pulls a half a dozen short 
poems out of his desk and sends word 
down to the foreman to stick in the poem 
that fits in best and send the rest back for 








another time. Then we do use a little for 
the Christmas trade. It’s cheap, and you 
can doll it up with a few artist’s sketches 
and get away with it.” 

“What is it, Sharpe?” 

“Mr. Quick is on the wire, Sir.” 

“Well, that’s the whole story, Sir. Sorry 
I can’t do anything for you. My partner is 
on the long distance. Mr. Sharpe, show 
the gentleman out,” and Mr. Brisk, with- 
out stopping to acknowledge the stranger’s 
polite bow, rushed out and slammed the 
door. 


WO years passed. Trying years for 

Brisk, Quick & Company. Despite 
young Hazard’s glowing endorsement, 
“The Dropped Fig Leaf’ was a flop, and 
Hazard found himself looking for a job. 
Then they paid too much forthe book rights 
of “Only A Tooth Brush,” and Mrs. 
Pry’s book of travel was a disappointment. 
If it had not been for Dr. Knocks’ book on 
prenatal determination, which set all society 
talking, it would have been a bad time for 
the firm. At best, it was two lean, anxious 
years. So now Mr. Brisk with Mrs. Brisk 
have come to California for a short vaca- 
tion to brace up and get his grip again. 
They were at Los Angeles, on their way 
back East, so he could close the contract 
for the rights to “The Girls I Loved in 
Hollywood” by Jack Scream, the young 
Communist writer. Mrs. Brisk wished to 
call upon a friend who lived in that part of 
town, so they had motored out in a taxi, 
and, after leaving Mrs. Brisk at her 
friend’s house, Mr. B. decided to walk the 
rest of the way. The doctor had told him 
that he needed exercise; sat in his office 
too much. Mr. Brisk pulled a card from 
his pocket and looked at the address. It 
must be near by. He would ask the traffic 
cop in the middle of the street. Mr. 
Brisk stepped from the sidewalk and then 
sprang suddenly back just in time to 
escape being knocked down as a high- 
powered touring car dashed around the 
corner and went roaring up the street with 
the exhaust wide open. Mr. Brisk caught 
a fleeting glimpse of an Oriental man at 
the wheel whose face looked familiar. The 
cop glanced at the vanishing car and at 
Mr. Brisk standing breathless and ruffled 
on the curb. 

“Close call, Mister,” ventured the cop 
shaking his head apologetically. 

“Why didn’t you stop him?” demanded 
the angry publisher. ‘He nearly killed 
me. You ought not let a man drive like 
that in the city streets. What are you 
there for?” 

““What am I here for? Well, not to be 
told how to run my job. Don’t you know 
who that guy is?” 

“Well, know or not know, I’ve a good 
mind to report you,” snapped the angry 
Easterner. 

“Now, see here, brother. I see you’re 
not native to this burg, so Ill put you 
wise. If you, or somebody else, was to try 
to get away with that speed stuff I’d stop 








you. But not that guy. He’s one of the 
big fellows! See?” 

“Who is he?” 

“Who is he? Now let me put you right. 
He’s Johnny-on-the-Spot with all those 
big fellows in Hollywood. I don’t mean 
the actors, but I mean the chaps that hire 
the actors—the big fish. He’s got ’em all 
eating right out of his hand. What he 
says goes. And when he says ‘Whoa!’ 
they stop, look and listen. You don’t go 
to the movies, I take it—you don’t look 
that kind.” 

“No, I don’t. Too busy.” 

“Well, it’s this way: The movies had a 
slump about eighteen months ago. Folks 
got tired of gang films, night life stuff and 
so on. So one of the big houses put out an 
Oriental film about China and Japan 
or one of them wild countries—and it 
took. Then another company, to rival it, 
tried an Indian film and that took, and 
then the public got Oriental-minded. Then 
the biggest company of the bunch got busy 
and they dug up this fellow what nearly 
knocked you down, and say! he’s one 
slick one! He can rig out a movie actress 
so she really looks like an Arabian girl lost 
in the desert, and not like an ex-shopgirl 
in Oriental drapery. And the villains he 
turns out, the shakes shiks sheeks—I don’t 
know how you pronounce that word—I 
mean those milkfed Arab devils, they look 
like the real thing. And the hero! He 
looks like a real genuwine up-to-the-minute 
Oriental prince and not like an ex-Eye- 
talian barber with a towel round his head 
and a saber in his belt. The fellow’s built 
the whole show over for ’em, scenes, 
dialogues, everything,—so you know you're 
right inthe desert. Andsay! The public’s 
just fallen for the stuff. Something genu- 
wine and novel. They’re coining money 
with full houses all over the country and 
all the other houses are running empty.” 

“What’s the fellow’s name?” 

“Give it up. He’s a queer chap. They 
pay him one hundred Grand a year, and 
tell all sorts of yarns about him. Some say 
he is very, very, old. Got hold of some 
Arabian secret of eternal youth and lives 
on and on. Some say he’s a poet and 
wrote a book once. Can’t remember its 
name. But he’s a slick one, believe me! 
Wait a minute. I’ve got it! He’s the guy 
who wrote ‘The Book of Job.’ Ever 
read it?” 


Prosperity may not be awake, but it 
seems to be aware that the alarm-clock is 
ringing.—Indianapolis News. 


A very objectionable feature of this new 
currency is that we haven’t seen any of it 
yet.—San Diego Union. 


The beer tax is the closest we have come 
to a tax with its own anesthetic.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


Education is free in America. And if you 
don’t believe it, ask the school-teachers of 
Chicago or Atlanta.—Dunbar’s Weekly 
(Phenix). 












































































The Fourth of a Sertes 

of Devotional Papers 

on the Stations of the 
Cross 


By Hugh F. 
Blunt, LL.D. 


i HE brave Pontius Pilate—brave when, 


with his Roman army, he could ride rough- 
shod over conquered defenceless Jews, but 
a coward when he had to face the threats of 
those same slaves—regained with an effort 
the poise he had lost so many times that 
morning. He pulled himself together, 
tried to make a good front of imperial 
authority before the mob. 

“This ad crucem—You shall go to be 
crucified!” he said to Jesus. I would like 
to believe his voice trembled as it pro- 
nounced that awful sentence. There was 
still some hope for his manhood if he did 
hesitate, for Pilate knew in his heart and 


soul that he was sending an innocent Man 
to His death. But again the old routine 
took possession of him as he turned quickly 
to the centurion at his side and snapped 
out: “I, miles, expedi crucem—Go, soldier, 
and get the cross ready!” It was the 
routine form of sentence. I am sure that as 
soon as Pilate uttered it, he hurried up the 
marble stairs to his private apartment, 
anxious to get away from the dirty mess 
he had made, running in fear from the 
gentle, accusing eyes of the Man he was 
murdering, perhaps eager to talk things 
over with Claudia and find out what she 
had meant by all that talk about a dream. 
I would give a good dea] to have a report 
of that conversation of Pilate and his wife, 
her tearful, awed reproaches and his vain 
uttempts to justify his course of action 
and get her sympathy. I know that even 
gentle Claudia shrank away from him 
since she knew he was reeking with the 
innocent blood of Another. Pilate could 
no longer be a hero in the eyes of his wife. 


N EANWHILE, preparations for the 
‘I. crucifixion of Jesus went on in haste. 
[he morning was passing. It was about 

en o'clock, though some commentators 

it could not have been later than nine. 
However, nine or eleven, a lot had to be 
done. Ordinarily everything would be 
ready for a crucifixion. But here was an 
unexpected turnin affairs. The condemna- 
tion of Jesus was not anticipated. There 





JESUS TAKES HIS CROSS 





CHRIST BEGINS HIS JOURNEY TO THE PLACE CALLED CALVARY 


were, of course, three criminals already 
under the death sentence for that day, 
Barabbas, and the two thieves, Dismas and 
Gestas. By the custom of pardoning one 
criminal it meant that only two of the 
three would be crucified that day. The 
other one—and it happened to be Barabbas 
—would be let go. Hence in any case only 
two crosses would be prepared. Those 
were already in readiness. 

But now there was a fresh Criminal, sud- 
denly sentenced to death and no cross 
ready for Him. That complicated matters 
a bit. What about a cross for this Jesus? 
You can imagine the centurion and the 
soldiers swearing at this necessity of chang- 
ing their plans, all for the sake of catering 
to the vengeance of a mob of despised Jews. 
But they had to do it. You can fancy the 
hustle and the bustle, the staccato com- 
mands, the oaths, the ribaldry, the run- 
ning hither and thither to find the wood 
to make a cross for Jesus at short order. 
“You So and So, go down to the stock- 
room and pick out some good strong 
beams! And you, So and So, get the nails! 
You, there, go and look for a reed and a 
sponge! And you get the plastered board 
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for the Governor to write the title on! 
Get what’s needed! Be quick about it!” 


E quick about it! That was the watch- 
word. For Jesus must be put out of 
the way as soon as possible. He must be 
nailed to the cross, and be dead, and taken 
down and buried before the evening, so as 
not to interfere with the celebration of the 
Great Sabbath of the morrow. The Jewish 
religion required that. So they must kill 
Jesus as soon as possible and then go and 
worship God. It is all such outrageous 
hypocrisy to be so keen abou the hurry to 
murder God in order to be free to worship 
Him. But the Jews were too blinded to see 
the inconsistency. Even according to the 
Roman law as well as the Jewish law a 
condemned criminal had to be executed 
as soon as possible. 

In this case the actual execution had to 
be entrusted to the Roman soldiery. The 
Jews were at the bottom of it all but they 
were to be simply the witnesses of the 
actual murder. They could not restrain 
their shouts of joy at the victory they had 
wrested from Pilate. They chafed, in- 
deed, under the delay to start the proceed- 
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ings. Why were these Romans so 
slow in getting the procession to Calvary 
started? Perhaps the changeable governor 
would change his mind again. They 
would not feel sure till their Victim was 
hanging on the Cross. He was a magician. 
There) was the. possibility He might still 
escape «them as He had escaped .them 
when they sought to kill him. And what 
a.catastrophe that would be to have 
this -Arch-Blasphemer get out of their 
clutches!: .How the day dragged! The 
great vigil of the Passover would be here 
before they. knew it. They cursed at the 
delay... The mob gave continual vent to 
an uproar’ of. blasphemy, ribaldry, vulgar 
humor, sarcasm; hate.’ Back and forth the 
multitude surged, pushing one another, 
trampling one another. 


HE. morning dragged on, but at last 

the instruments for the crucifixion were 
gathered: together—cross~and_ nails, and 
sponge and reed. Now everybody was ready 
to get down to business. The poor Victim 
had. been ready all the while. The red 
robe of gorgeous burlesque royalty had 
been. torn from His shoulders and thrown 
aside into a: corner to be gathered for the 
rag-bag or the junk-pile, and Jesus was 
in. His own clothes once more, the soiled, 
tattered; blood-stained, spit-defiled gar- 
ments. A forlorn spectacle. He was 
ready to drop from the weakness and the 
pain but no one was sympathetic enough to 
give Him place to rest. Let Him stand! 
If He could not stand, let Him fall! The 
crown of thorns was wreaking its agony 
on Him. Into His head the sharp thorns 
pierced; the blood from a hundred wounds 
trickled down into His eyes, slid down His 
cheeks, flowed into His mouth, clotted in 
gobs in his hair. 

Let Him keep His crown, said the sol- 
diers. It’s a great, joke on the Jews. 
This is their King. The only kind of King 
they deserve. A good joke, indeed. Look 
at the title tablet that just came down 
from Pilate. “Jesus of Nazareth, the King 
of the Jews!” How they’ll rage when they 
see that. Pilate has a pretty nice wit after 
all! They said He claimed to be their 
King—a Jewish King. What’s the differ- 
ence so long as He did not claim to be a 
Roman King? Let the crown stay where it 
is. It’s giving Him a lot of pain, anyway. 
Throw His own clothes on Him somehow. 
We can’t leave them here. Somebody 
might steal them. And they belong to us. 
We'll strip Him again on Calvary and 
divide them among us soldiers as we have 
a right to do. They look to be of pretty 
good material, and after a good washing 
from all that blood—blood, blood; did 
you ever see so much blood. If we don’t 
get a move on He won’t have a drop left 
when we get Him to Calvary. Every- 
thing’s all ready? Good! How about 
those other thieves, Dismas and Gestas? 

’ They’re all ready? 

The procession lined up. Jesus was first 

in line, then Dismas and then Gestas. 


Four soldiers were assigned to do duty 
for each cross, and these now dragged 
over the tiled floor the heavy crosses, 
scraping, squeaking, thudding. The sol- 
diers cursed: at the loads. Why couldn’t 
people make crosses a little easier to handle. 
But they were lucky, they didn’t have to 
carry them very far, only to the shoulders 
of those who were waiting for them. 
According to the Roman custom every 
condemned criminal had to carry his own 
cross .to the place of execution. Says 
Plutarch, “Every malefactor carries his 
cross.” Ordinarily this’ was so with the 
Jews also. But ona Sabbath day accord- 
ing to their ritual they were not per- 
mitted to carry any load.‘ It was easy 
enough to provide for this law in the case 
of Dismas and Gestas. Being Jews, they 
were not allowed:to carry any burden 
on the festival day, but since they had 
been condemned for.some time, there had 
been the opportunity to procure two pa- 
gans who could carry their crosses. 

But the trial.and condemnation of Jesus 
had taken place in such a short time that 
it seems to have been impossible to find 
anybody that could be dragooned’ into 
carrying His cross. In that case. the 
law had to be stretched and Jesus had to 
carry His own cross until such time as 
some non-Jew could be found to relieve 
Him of the burden and thus comply with 
the law. For the ritual must be kept where 
possible. As to the law of God forbidding 
murder, well—that was different. Strain 
at a gnat and swallow a camel. As St. 
John relates: ‘And bearing His own 
cross He went forth.” 

Bearing His own cross. An echo of the 
words of Jesus Himself, “If any man will 
come after Me, let him deny himself, take 
up his cross and follow Me.” Thus, with- 
out any squeamishness and without any 
regret at hurting Him, the soldiers jammed 
the cross down on His shoulders. It may 
have been that they then fastened his 
arms to the cross to make Him secure and 
keep the cross from slipping, as was done 
in some cases. 


S soon as the cross was made secure 
upon His shoulders, the soldiers—per- 
haps the Centurion, perhaps Pilate himself 
—fastened the tablet of the title about His 
neck. It was a plain piece of board, white- 
washed, with the words telling the reason 
of His condemnation traced upon it in red 
letters. It may have been, however, that 
Jesus did not carry the title tablet. It was 
a Roman, as well as a Jewish custom, that 
when anyone was crucified, a soldier walked 
or rode at the head of the procession carry- 
ing the tablet. In the present case, how- 
ever, it would seem that the title had not 
been displayed so conspicuously, for it was 
only at the very time of the crucifixion 
that the Jews seem to have noticed it and 
objected to its insinuation that Jesus was 
really the King of the Jews. 
The Centurion in charge of the cruci- 
fixion barked out his orders. The pro- 





cession slowly began to move, out into 
the open court, out to the eager, impa- 
tient mob who were disgusted at the delay. 
At last! There He was, the Blasphemer! 
They were going to have His blood. At 
the head of the procession rode a Roman 
herald or messenger calling out for the 
whole world to hear the names of the 
criminals, the nature of the crimes for 
which they had been condemned, and 
what penalty they were to suffer. This 
was done apparently in order that any by- 
stander who objected to the sentence as 
unjust might have a chance to prove his 
contention. It was in this case an inane 
ceremony. Who was there in all that mob 
that would dare to question the sentence 
of Rome and the justice of the Chief 
Priests who had forced the hand of Rome? 


LOSE on the heels of the herald rode 
the Centurion, who was in charge. 
Ordinarily, at Rome, the crucifixion of any- 
body—be it remembered only slaves were 
crucified—was put in the hands of lictors 
and executioners of the lowest class of soci- 
ety. It was a task only fit for slaves. If 
there were no lictors, and in this case Pilate 
had none, since they were only for supreme 
magistrates, the duty devolved upon the 
Centurion, or Captain, and his company 
of soldiers. It was a dirty job and no one 
was keen about having to do it. In the 
present case the Centurion must have 
been a decent sort of fellow, for we find that 
he was converted at Calvary by the sight 
of the death of Jesus. 

Then came the poor Jesus, dragging His 
cross with difficulty, pushed onward by the 
four soldiers beside Him, cursed at, spatat, 
jeered at, by the Jews who surged about 
Him as soon as He was out of the defiled 
place of Pilate’s palace. Jew jolted Jew, 
Pharisees in supreme detachment rode 
on their horses, women chattered, children 
yelled, there was an uproar, like the surg- 
ing of the sea, all like the rushing of 
breakers to bear Jesus on as speedily as 
possible to the place of His destruction lest 
some chance should release Him from their 
power. 

As to the two thieves, Dismas and Ges- 
tas, nobody cared much about them 
whether they died or lived. The proces- 
sion of Jesus and its accompanying mob left 
them in the distance. Chief Priests and 
Pharisees little cared if they escaped or not. 
All they were concerned about was to make 
sure that Jesus was really killed. Always 
there hovered about them the fear that 
something unforeseen would rob them of 
their prey. That was why they had rushed 
things so disgracefully, so inhumanly. 
By all the rights of justice and mercy 
there should have been a space between 
the condemnation and the execution. 
In Rome, at that time of the reign of Ti- 
berius, when the senate sentenced a crim- 
inal, he was granted a delay of ten days, 
with a day of grace, to present any mis- 
carriage of justice, and if it was the Em- 
peror himself who had pronounced the 
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sentence a delay of thirty days was com- 
manded. In no case was the condemned 
man executed on the very day of his sen- 
tence. But the Chief Priests had no idea of 
granting any such form. It was too 
perilous for a wonder-worker. It indicates, 
too, the added injustice on the part of 
Pilate, who knew the Roman law yet 
put it aside and allowed Jesus not even a 
day’s respite. 

Now they were pretty sure that there 
was no escaping for Him. He had been 
sentenced by the power of Rome, He was 
going to die the horrible, the accursed 
death of the cross. And a truly horrible 
thing it was, a punishment so outrageous 
that it could have been conceived only by 
man in his lowest stage of degradation. 
It was a hellish thing. Yet it seems to have 
existed always, even back to prehistoric 
times 


T is said to be of Phoenician origin and 
to have spread from the East through- 
out Asia, into Egypt and then to Greece 
and Italy. We find in the second Book of 
Kings (21:8-11) in the time of King David, 
the story of one of the most poignant cruci- 
fixion tragedies in all history. King Saul 
had slain the Gabaonites and the Lord had 
punished His ¢hosen people by sending 
a three years’ famine. David wanted to 
make atonement to the Gabaonites and 
left the choice of satisfaction to them. 
Therefore they demanded that they be 
allowed to destroy the descendants of Saul. 
David assented and delivered over to 
them seven sons and grandsons of Saul, 
two of them Saul’s children by Respha, 
his concubine, and five of them his grand- 
children by his daughter Michol. 

The Gabaonites crucified the seven at the 
time of the Passover and the poor corpses 
hung there on their crosses all the whole 
summer even to October. ‘And Respha, 
the daughter of Aia, took haircloth and 
spread it under her upon the rock from the 
beginning of the harvest till water dropped 
upon them out of heaven: and suffered 
neither the birds to tear them by day, 
nor the beasts by night.” Poor Respha, 
the Mother of Sorrows of the Old Testa- 
ment. The pagan heart, without mercy, 
did not shudder at exacting this diabolical 
vengeance. Even the civilized Alexander 
the Great, at the siege of Tyre, condemned 
two thousand prisoners of war to be cruci- 
fied along the seashore. Nero never did 
anything worse. And Josephus relates 
that, at the siege of Jerusalem under Titus, 
the Roman soldiers seized all those who 
tried to escape from the horrible famine in 
the city and nailed them all to the cross! 

What a retribution! And what a fulfil- 
ment of the self-imposed curse of those 
who clamored for the crucifixion of Jesus: 
“His blood be upon us and upon our chil- 
dren!” Imagine, if you can, the gruesome 
spectacle of thousands of crucified victims 
like a ring of fetid death around the Holy 
City. 

The Jews for a long time did not resort to 


this method of punishment. With them 
death was inflicted by strangulation, by 
beheading, by burning, by stoning. Even 
the Romans did not resort to it till after the 


time of Cesar. But when the Jews did 


descend to it, they kept some semblance of 
decency. They broke the bones of the 
crucified so that death would come quickly 
and removed the corpse immediately. 
Whereas the Romans, though they also 
broke the legs, allowed the corpses to re- 
main indefinitely on the cross as a warning 
against crime, until the birds and beasts 
devoured them or they slowly rotted away. 
It turns the stomach to even think of such 
inhumanity. 

Much has been written about the shape 
of the cross of Jesus. There were crosses of 
various shapes. . There was the Latin cross 
with the long upright beam intersected by 
a shorter cross-beam $ and called the 
crux immissa; the crux decussata X, like 
that one on which St. Andrew was. later 
crucified; and the crux commissa T, shaped 
like the letter T. Some have thought that 
this was the shape of Our Lord’s cross, 
and that it assumed the appearance of 
the Latin cross when the tablet-title was 
added to it. But it can be stated as the 
general conclusion that the Calvary 
Cross was the Latin cross. The Fathers 
make no doubt of it. They compare the 
shape of the cross of Jesus to a bird 
flving with wings outstretched, to a man 
swimming, to one praying with out- 


stretched arms, and to the four cardinal 
points. Indeed, the Latin cross is the 
only shape found on the early monuments 
of Christian act, so that tradition settles 
the matter definitely. 


T has been estimated that the cross of 
Our Lord was fifteen feet long with 

a cross-beam measuring eight feet. It 
could not have been of the tremendous 
weight described by some writers in such 
exaggeration. Otherwise it could not 
have been carried or dragged by any hu- 
man being. But when one considers the 
weakened condition of Our Lord—ready 
to drop from the great loss of blood, tired 
to the point of exhaustion from loss of 
sleep, lack of food—the cross, no matter 
how light it might be, was a heavy burden 
upon His mangled, bleeding shoulders. 
There is an old legend that the cross was 
composed of the woods of various trees, 
that the foot was of cedar, the upright of 
cypress, the cross-beam of palm, and the 
tablet-title of olive. There is another 
beautiful poetic legend that it was all made 
out of the aspen tree which, in memory of 
that day when it bore as burden its Creator, 
continues to tremble in awe and sorrow 
forevermore. But the investigations of 
scientists and their analysis of fragments 
of the true cross prove that it was made of 


_pine wood. Hence should the pine be the 


glory of the forest. ’Tis only God can make 
a tree—and such a Tree! 





The Fourteenth Station 
By Matthew Richardson 


HEY bring Him to the tomb. One thrust, one throe, 
Motherhood’s last, this Mother too must bear. 
O son He left her, comfort her; she must go 
And leave His Body there. 
Mother, when we must turn with hands that grope 
From a grave that holds our very hearts in keeping, 
Take, fold our prayers with thine in that sure hope 
For which Our Lord lies sleeping. 


ACANT is the Cross, and the far hill crest 
Bare as an altar, the tabernacle empty. 
Home, home at last, Thou unwelcome Guest; 


Rich is Thy sepulture, take Thy rest. 

Here is my will, the spear that slew; 
Here is my body, the Cross that held Thee. 
Lord, for Thy tomb shall Mary sue? 

Here is my heart, but make it new. 


SPIRIT Who didst prepare 

For Christ the Virgin womb, 
Break me with contrite love, before I dare 
Give Him my body, give Him a tomb. 
As roses resurrect 
Nor from their earth remove, 
So let Him rise from mine, this tomb undecked: 
Which is Thy Temple, Spirit of Love. 
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Ozanam: 


By P. W. Browne, Ph.D. 


N UMEROUS centenaries are being cele- 
brated during 1933; but, apart from the 
stupendous event of which the Holy Year 
is commemorative, no other celebration is 
better deserving of attention by Catholics 
than the establishment of the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul, in May, 1833, by 
Frederic Ozanam. 

More than fifty years ago Alexander 
Johnson, a non-Catholic charity-worker, 
Secretary of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, of the United 
States, said: “The name of Frederic 
Ozanam deserves a high place in the list of 
benefactors of his race, and the motives 
which animated him should be emulated by 
us all today, whether we are Catholic or 
non-Catholic.” Even prior to that utter- 
ance Cardinal Manning wrote in his ad- 
mirable Preface to Kathleen O’Meara’s 
Frederic Osanam the fervent aspiration: 
““May God raise up on every side laymen 
like Frederic Ozanam.” 

Born at Milan, Italy, April 23, 1813, 
Frederic Ozanam, the second child of a 
family of fourteen, was taken at an early 
age to Lyons, France, whither his father, 
a French soldier-physician, Antoine Oza- 
nam, had emigrated shortly after the en- 
trance of the Austrians into Milan; he was 
unwilling to remain under a rule that had 
ceased to be French. Dr. Ozanam never 
acquired wealth, though he stood at the 
head of his profession, which he regarded 
as a sort of priesthood, dividing his labors 
between the rich and the poor. 

It is said that from childhood years 
Frederic was excessively sensible to the 
sufferings of others. In a letter written in 
his sixteenth year to a school friend he tells 
the latter much of his early life. Frederic 
seems to have been a most diligent student, 
though he says in a letter written to a 
school friend that he was very “lazy’”— 
a confession hard to believe. Up to his 
sixteenth year his faith had been ardent: 
then, suddenly, a change came over him. 
In a letter to the friend already mentioned 
he says: “‘I must tell you of a painful -ex- 
perience I had just as I entered upon my 
rhetoric, and which ended only last year. 
By dint, I suppose, of hearing people con- 
stantly talking of infidelity, I came one 
day to ask myself why I believed. Doubt 
presented itself, but I repulsed it for I 
felt that I must believe.” This experience 
made such an impression on Ozanam’s 
mind that in later years he often alluded 
to it with emotion. 

Referring to it in the last work he ever 
wrote, he says: “The uncertainty of my 
eternal destiny left me no peace; I clung 
to the sacred dogmas in desperation, but 


they seemed to break in my grasp; then it 
was that the teaching of one who was both 
a priest and a philosopher saved me; he 
brought light into my mind. I believed 
henceforth with an assured faith and, 
touched by this mercy, I vowed to conse- 
crate my days to the service of that truth 
which has given me peace.” The priest and 
philosopher to whom he alludes was the 
Abbé Noirot, whose profound learning and 
great sanctity made him a power amongst 
the contemporaries of Ozanam. 


AVING finished a course of philoso- 

phy Frederic became clerk in an at- 
torney’s office in Lyons; and during two 
years of clerical drudgery he was quietly 
preparing himself spiritually and academi- 
cally for the strenuous years that were to 
come. Then he was sent to Paris to enter 
the Ecole de Droit at the Sorbonne. His 
first days in the French metropolis were by 
no means inspiring to a youth who had been 
reared in a home where a pious mother had 
so often fed his mind and heart with Catho- 
lic memories, hopes and grandeurs of the 
Faith. To add to his discomfort he was 
obliged to lead a life of isolation, as most of 
the students in the Ecole de Droit were 
infidels; and he could not bear the idea of 
daily companionship with those who hated 
Christianity, scoffed at its teachings, and 
blasphemed its Divine Founder. 

The intellectual atmosphere was not cal- 
culated to inspire a student with Christian 
sentiments. Teachers like Jouffroy were 
proclaiming from rostrums at the Sor- 
bonne the absolute failure of Christianity; 
and the practice of religion by a student 
was a matter for scoffery. Montalembert 
tells us that attendance at church was 
as unpopular among intellectuals as the 
presence of a Christian worshipper at a 
Mohammedan mosque. Christian beliefs 
found no place in the schools of France; 
and when Msgr. de Frayssinous, while 
Minister of Public Instruction some years 
previously, attempted to introduce a 
course of religion into the colleges and ly- 
ceums there was a riot amongst the intel- 
lectual élite. 

There was no milieu for religious activi- 
ties, and for some time Ozanam found 
himself spiritually alone at the Sorbonne. 
Yet he did not falter in the expression of his 
religious convictions; he remained stead- 
fast in the Faith, for he saw in Catholicism 
the only solvent for the ills from which 
French society was suffering. While 
academic pessimists were uttering sin- 
ister prophecies, optimism was Ozanam’s 
guiding-star, and he visioned the future 
in a true Christian spirit. 
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Prophet of Social 
Betterment 


During these days, however, he was 
almost overwhelmed by sinkings of the 
heart; and at times he felt weary of efforts 
that seemed to bear such little result, while 
all around him infidelity seemed prosper- 
ous and vigorous. Frequently he experi- 
enced a feeling of bitterness; but when this 
feeling threatened to overwhelm him he 
usually betook himself to the nearest 
church and there in solitude poured out 
his soul to the Divine Comforter; he re- 
turned transformed. His feelings of dis- 
couragement were often disclosed to his 
friend Ampére, the great Catholic savant, 
in whose house he lived for a while during 
his first year at the Sorbonne. Frederic 
often aided Ampére in his scientific ex- 
periments,.and it was not unusual for the 
man of science to break off abruptly what 
he was investigating, bury his venerable 
white head in his hands and cry out 
like one overpowered by some invisible 
presence: “‘Oh, how great God is, Ozanam! 
How great God is!” 

After he had been two years at the Sor- 
bonne, Ozanam discovered accidentally a 
few practising Catholics among the stu- 
dent-body. Then he conceived the idea of 
a new apostolate, which should consecrate 
itself to the work of ameliorating the ills 
of society. Early efforts in this direction, 
however, met with little success. Yet, 
brimful of faith and gifted withthe ardor of 
youth, he persevered in his purpose despite 
disheartening disappointments. 

Writing of this period, Lacordaire says: 
“The condition of France was not due to 
lack of orators or writers, but that they 
failed to sense existing conditions.” This 
great apologist insisted that more was 
needed than a system of apologetics de- 
liminated to meeting intellectual objections 
onthe part of theenemy. This presumably 
gave a new orientation to the work on 
which Ozanam had ventured. Thence- 
forth he and the little group associated with 
him decided that the social question 
was of paramount importance. They 
avoided sterile discussion, and kept aloof 
from the political arena. 


ZANAM was wont to say: “Why ex- 
haust our energies in futile discussion 

since the social question is of such impor- 
tance? We must annihilate the spirit of ego- 
tism and inculcate the spirit of personal sac- 
rifice.”” Nor did he end with theorizing; he 
transmuted his views into action, and gave 
concrete expression to sentiments charac- 
teristic of St. Vincent de Paul. He voiced 
them in this wise: “There are. those who 
possess too much, and there are many who 
have too little—those who are striving to 
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take what others are not willing to give 
them. Briefly, there is the power of 
wealth and, on the other hand, the wail of 
despair. Our duty is to intervene; urge 
that the wealthy cease to exist, and that 
equality, as far as possible, should inter- 
vene; that charity perform what justice 
seems unable to accomplish.” On this 
theory was based the Society of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, which Ozanam founded. 

To bring this organization into effect, 
he gathered around him eight students of 
the Sorbonne. At the outset a formidable 
difficulty was encountered; the group had 
no meeting-place where they might gather 
and discuss their plan of action. This 
lack seems to have been supplied providen- 
tially by M. Bailly, or “Pére Bailly,” as 
he was nicknamed by his young friends. 
M. Bailly was proprietor of a printing estab- 
lishment at No. 7 Rue du Petit Bourbon, 
and was publisher of the Tribune Cathol- 
igue. The paper had few subscribers, 
appeared three times each week, and was 
sent gratis to everybody who would read it. 
It was founded in 1828, under the name of 
the Correspondant, and it flourished until 
M. de Lammenais established the Avenir. 

M. Bailly was not in sympathy with the 
revolutionary opinions of the unfortunate 
Abbé de Lammenais. The Correspondant 
then ceased to exist; but in 1831 M. Bailly 
established the Tribune Catholique. He 
composed most of it himself; but the paper 
occasionally carried an article from one of 
his young friends, who were glad to con- 
tribute to a militant publication. M. 
Bailly encouraged the young men, and 
proposed that they should meet once a 
week in the office of the Tribune, and after 
hearing a lecture from him on history, 
the improvised class-room should be 
turned into a debating-hall. Ozanam, as 
the recognized leader of the little group, 
took a foremost part in the debates, and 
began to display much of the eloquence 
which later was to win him such triumphs 
in a professorial chair at the Sorbonne. 


HE office of the Tribune soon proved 
too small for all who were attracted by 
the weekly debates. M. Bailly then secured 
a spacious hall in the Place de 1’Estrade, 
continued to give weekly lectures, and, 
in addition, paid the rental of the place, 
and defrayed all other expenses. Though 
comparatively poor, M. Bailly was ever 
ready to support the cause of truth, aided 
the young men in their endeavors, and 
contrived to raise the necessary means. 
Meanwhile the adversaries of the Faith 
were not inactive at the university and 
elsewhere; and Ozanam began to realize 
that discussions alone would not. stem 
the tide that threatened to engulf Chris- 
tianity. He constantly repeated: “It is 
all very well to talk and argue, though we 
are holding our own against our adver- 
saries; but why can we not do something?” 
This apparently was prompted by the 
attitude of the St.-Simonians, and others 
who, in answer to the defence made by the 








NTOINE FREDERIC OZANAM 
was born in Milan, of French 
parentage, in April, 1813. He 
studied law in Paris where he lived 
with the illustrious Ampére. Among 
his intimate. friends were Chateau- 
briand, Montalembert and Lacor- 
daire. He became a law professor 
and later one of the judges of the 
Sorbonne. When twenty years of 
age he founded the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul, in order to “insure 
my faith by works of charity.” He 
was an ardent believer in Christian 
democracy as the one sure remedy 
for the world’s economic and social 
problems. He died in 1853. 





Ozanam group, taunted them by clamor- 
ing: “Show us your works!” 

As a result, Ozanam suggested that the 
group should occupy themselves not merely 
with discussions, but with good works. 
They communicated the idea to M. Bailly, 
and once more he placed at their dis- 
posal the office of the Tribune, and there 
in May, 1833, they held their first meeting. 

M. Bailly was elected president of the 
meeting, which consisted of only eight 
members, some of whom were disposed to 
regard Ozanam’s scheme as Utopian. It 
was settled, however, that the work of the 
group should be the service of God in the 
persons of the poor, whom they were to 
visit at their homes, and assist by every 
means in their power. “If,” said M. 
Bailly, ‘‘you are in earnest about serving 
the poor as well as yourselves, and if you 
intend the work to be really efficacious, 
you must not let it be a mere doling out of 
alms, bringing each your pittance of money 
or food; you must make it a medium of 
moral assistance; you must give the 
needy the alms of good advice.” 

The members of the little organization 
placed themselves under the protection of 
St. Vincent de Paul, and named it the 
Conference of Charity. Later the name 
was changed to Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul. The rules of the organization were 
few but stringent. No selfish spirit was to 
inspire its action; it was to be animated 
by charity, love for God and for suffering 
humanity, without any reference to self. 
The service of the members embraced the 
sick and infirm and those who were out of 
work from some cause not of their own 
making. Every precaution was taken lest 
the aid rendered be diverted into channels 
that might encourage pauperism. 

Ozanam always resented and even re- 
pudiated the title of founder of the Society. 
“We were eight,” he insisted. Yet the 
glory of being its founder has always clung 
to him, as he was looked upon by his as- 
sociates as the animating spirit of their 
efforts. Ozanam used to say: “‘The most 
solid institutions are not those which man 
creates after his own fashion . . . but 
those which spring, as it were, from cir- 


cumstances and out of elements already 
existing.” 

Twelve years after the inauguration of 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul the 
institution was introduced to the American 
continent; and to St. Louis, Mo., must be 
accorded the honor of establishing the So- 
ciety in the United States. Today every 
diocese throughout this broad land has a 
Conference of the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul within its borders; and, perhaps, 
never before has its usefulness been realized 
as during these years of depression. 

Apart from its material ministrations a 
spiritual note predominates the activities 
of the Society, and “there is everywhere 
an endeavor to disregard every process by 
which charity may be made identical with 
philanthropy or any attempt by which the 
supernatural character of the service ren- 
dered to the poor might be lost.” Personal 
service is an essential feature of the work 
done by the Society; and one of the condi- 
tions of active membership is that the Con- 
ference-member shall go personally to visit 
the poor in their homes. Thus he combines 
the réle of friendly visitor with that of in- 
vestigator, performs a dual office: aids in 
relieving of the needy and his spiritual up- 
building. 


ZANAM was in effect a pioneer pro- 

tagonist of Catholic Action. His 
utterances, interpreted in the light of 
recent Papal pronouncements, were pro- 
phetic. The principles which he formu- 
lated have often been officially restated by 
the Holy See. In 1896 Pope Leo XIII in 
the famous encyclical, Rerum Novarum, 
reiterates much that is reminiscent of the 
utterances made by Ozanam at meetings 
one hundred years ago. Pius X says: 
“Catholics must take the initiative in all 
true social progress; to show themselves 
the steadfast and enlightened counselors 
of the weak and defenceless; to be champi- 
ons of the eternal principles of justice and 
Christian civilization.” Pope Pius XI 
restates these principles in Quadragesimo 
Anno, and tells us emphatically that if we 
are not actively engaged in relieving the 
material wants of humanity we cannot 
have much concern for its spiritual sores; 
that our service to Christ must be measured 
by charity toward our fellow-man. 

These pronouncements sound a clarion 
call for Catholic lay leadership, such as was 
incarnated in the brilliant Frederic Ozan- 
am, who as a young man of twenty years, 
became the founder of an institution that 
for a hundred years has radiated cheer 
and hopefulness throughout the Catholic 
world. Thus this seems a fitting season 
to make known the achievements of a 
university student who left an enduring 
memorial of Christian charity. Today 
there is urgent need of a new appraisal of 
a social philosophy based upon the teach- 
ings of Him Who, nineteen centuries ago, 
taught ’neath the shadow of the Hill of 


Hattin: “I have compassion on the multi- ~ 


tude.” (Mark, 8:2.) 
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Wir do you know about Faith? 
Supposing the question were hurled at you 
with this kind of abruptness, what would 
be your answer? 

Most people know, for instance, that 
faith of sufficient strength is capable of 
moving mountains. Indeed there is a 
legend that one Saint actually did move 
a mountain on account of his faith. But 
second thoughts do rather suggest that 
moving mountains is not the happiest ex- 
pression of faith. If a number of holy per- 
sons went about shifting mountains, no 
little inconvenience would be caused in the 
world. If the people of a certain district 
were accustomed to expect a mountain in 
one place and a plain in another, they 
might be somewhat perturbed when a 
Saint came along and moved the mountain 
on to the plain, leaving a great hole where 
it had been. We can imagine them survey- 
ing the scene with grave misgivings, gazing 
at the wreck brought about by the pious 
man, without enthusiasm. 

“Now look what you have done,” we 
may fancy them saying. “Just cast your 
eye over this landscape and see what a mess 
you’ve made of it. Before you started we 
knew where we were, but now where are 
we? And, anyway, what are you going 
to do about it now? You may find that 
it’s easier to move mountains than to put 
them back again, but whatever happens, 
you just can’t leave the place like that.” 

If one of the Rocky Mountains were to 
be placed in Kansas City, it might show 
a remarkable exhibition of faith, but the 
result would hardly be appreciated by the 
citizens of Kansas. Even the best of them 
might think that a little less faith would be 
more satisfactory in this work-a-day world. 
If Mahomet would not go to the mountain, 
then the mountain must go to Mahomet, 
but it was. assumed, somewhere in the 
background, that the two ought to meet. 
Between Kansas and the Rockies there is 
no such underlying assumption and they 
could only come together to the serious 
disadvantage of each. 


N truth, the moving of mountains is 

better as a possibility, as an ideal which 
is above ordinary practice, than as a com- 
mon gesture of the faithful. At the same 
time it may freely be admitted that the 
gesture is hardly likely to be common in 
our own day. 

Faith alone, however, will not save us 
without good works, as Wilbur Wright was 
in the habit of replying to his brother in 
the early days of aviation, when the latter 
voiced his conviction that their machine 
was equal to crossing the ocean. And 


On +the Uses of Faith 


By J. Desmond Gleeson 


Wilbur was certainly right, as well as 
Wright. It is one of the gravest of the 
disabilities of today that we have the good 
works, in that sense, without having the 
faith. We have systems of communica- 
tion such as the world has never seen be- 
fore. We are able to send messages with 
a rapidity and an efficiency that has con- 
siderably lessened the size of the globe. 
We can flash our news across space in an 
incredibly short time. Yet the fact re- 
mains that we have singularly little to 
communicate. The message seems hardly 
worth the elaborate means we have manu- 
factured to send it, and the news—not 
quite so new as we should like it to be. 


S with our communications, so with 
everything else. In the mere matter 
of scale and quantity, we are able to make 
in a manner new to the world. We can 
construct everything that men can want, 
or that they can be made to want. There 
is no problem that a man can put to us 
concerning his own comfort and well-being 
that we are unable to solve. We can dress 
him, house him, feed him, warm him, 
transport him, in a greater variety of ways 
than he can possibly desire. We can do 
anything for him because our methods are 
universal. In such a state you would ex- 
pect to find a perfect world with all the 
old evils of poverty and distress cut out. 
You would expect that when we are in 
a position to give the best, we were also 
in a position to receive the best. But such 
expectation is ruthlessly shattered against 
the solid rock of reality, for now that we 
are able to do anything for anybody, we 
are, in point of fact, doing next to nothing 
at all. 

Good works alone will not save us with- 
out faith, and that is exactly what we lack 
today. We have no faith in the men be- 
hind the big machines and no faith in the 
masses in front of them. The men be- 
hind the machines think the masses have 
failed in ceasing to be customers, and the 
masses think the big men have failed, since 
they can no longer supply them with jobs, 
which in turn would make them customers. 
Not only is there not enough faith to move 
mountains; there is not enough to move the 
mountains of goods stored in the ware- 
house. 

The system went wrong because there 
was no faith behind it. There was no 
“idea” behind it except the idea of amass- 
ing. There was just that principle, the 
principle of constructing more and more 
and, in return, getting more and more. 
The notion was to pile one piece on top of 
another in that fashion set long ago by 
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those expert builders, the boys who set 
about building the Tower of Babel. But 
what was wrong with the builders was that 
they had lost their sense of proportion, and 
when they discovered their mistake they 
were no longer able to speak to one another 
about it. Our own proportions have been 
just as woeful. We just went on building, 
getting higher and higher, until our sense 
of balance was completely destroyed. We 
tried to balance the whole of life on the 
top of a ledger—and the ledger has 
collapsed. 

The way out,. of course, is to return to 
proportion, to bring Man back into the 
scheme of things. But that demands, 
first, a faith in men which, it is unfortu- 
nately true, brings us back to that ancient 
and almost forgotten doctrine of the equal- 
ity of souls. If half the attention were 
spent on Man that has been spent on ma- 
chines, Man would have kept his place and 
his pace beside them. He would not have 
been thrust out for them, or by them. He 
would never have allowed them to master 
him, but would have kept the control. 
“Glory to man in the highest, for man is 
the master of things,” sang Swinburne in 
his shrill old-maidish voice, but it is all 
too obvious that the “things” were much 
too frequently human things, and the 
glory belonged to a particular individual, 
and not to Man in the sense of Mankind. 
But between the master and the human 
things the bond was one of pay and de- 
pendence, but scarcely one of equality. 


T was bad enough when the master 
wanted the human things, when they 
were to him things that mattered and that 
he could put to good use. Very different 
became the condition when the human 
things were no longer required, when there 
was nothing for them to do and they were 
only a drug on the market. It was the 
market that mattered, and when it was 
flooded with these human things, then it 
was merely a market that had been spoilt. 
But those who had lost their master were 
in asad state. While one man was glorying 
in the highest, the rest were sinking rapidly 
into the inferno. 

When they lost their master, they lost 
everything. They had no single tangible 
reserve to which to turn. Propertyless 
men, they must now stand idle in the 
market place (of the drugged market), 
because no man had hired them. Their 
condition was exactly that of the vaga- 
bonds of two thousand years ago. All the 
vast improvement which has been wrought 
in the world, all the advance that has been 
made along humane lines counts for noth- 
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ing. Separated by so many years, the two 
sets of men are really in the same boat, and 
even the boat can only be looked upon as 
sinking. : 

Now, it is not entirely fanciful to draw 
a parallel between the unwilling idlers 
mentioned in the Gospel and the luckless 
millions mentioned in the most recent 
statistics. Neither set had anybody, or 
anything, to turn to. Nor is it without 
interest to recollect that the first set lived 
before the days of Christianity, that is, 
while Paganism still lingered and the sec- 
ond live (though some would hardly call 
it living; in that way, at least, we have 
advanced) in the days of the New Pagan- 
ism, when so much of Christianity has 
crumbled. 

But the most important point of all is 
that in the ages between these two ex- 
tremes, in times that were definitely Cath- 


olic, such complete destitution was un- 
known. In the real days of the Faith there 
was poverty and appalling poverty, but 
there was this striking difference, that the 
poor were not neglected. In those days 
there was faith in man and to this were 
added Hope and Charity; as also good 
works, of a different sort from those we 
know today. At the worst, there were 
men who relied on their master, but he 
could not turn them adrift simply because 
they were a drug on his market. 

At the best there were property-owners 
who always had that reserve of their own 
property when times were bad and their 
world was passing through a “depression.” 
There were Guilds which not only kept 
a jealous eye on their own trade, but had 
a special provision for those who had fallen 
by the wayside, or hit upon bad luck. 
Most important of all were the Monastic 


Orders settled in the various parts of the 
country, a last resort for the poor and the 
needy, a permanent source of help and 
strength. Several times did they: fail in 
their high task, as is the custom of institu- 
tions in this world, but they never com- 
pletely failed. And this may be proved in 
many ways, but especially in the monastic 
life in England. Until the monasteries 
were overturned in England there was 
never any need for a “Poor Law.” Since 
they were uprooted, there has hardly been 
time for anything else. 

The times in which faith flourished were 
the times in which men could depend upon 
men. But even those who hate the Cath- 
olic Ages for all else, admit that such times 
preserved a sense of proportion, and, on 
that account, nothing of the wide-spread, 
overwhelming earthquake of unemploy- 
ment could possibly have occurred. 





NOTES 


HE ODYSSEY OF CABEZA DE 
VACA. By Morris Bishop. The 
Century Company, New York. $3.00. 


Once again we are offered a story of the 
Age of the Conquistadors. The subject of 
Morris Bishop’s large and exhaustive 
volume is Cabeza de Vaca who, although 
long buried in obscurity, was one of the 
most romantic and colorful figures of that 
swashbuckling era. With those who know 
anything about him at all, this man, 
Alvarez Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, is most re- 
membered as the one who first crossed the 
continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Born in a sleepy little town near Cadiz 
he grew up the companion of an ancient 
grandfather who regaled him with tales of 
wars and conquests and bloodshed. After 
an adventurous youth in Italy during the 
Julian Wars, he set forth, in 1527, for 
Cuba. Thence he went to Mexico where 
he remained for ten years, rambling and 
exploring and getting into all manner of 
hazard. As Imperial Governor of Rio de 
la Platte he was charged with misconduct 
in office and sent back to Spain where he 
died, lonely and disgraced, an object of 
scorn in the eyes of king and people. 

Professor Bishop’s biography is well 
written and manifests great documentary 
care and painstaking research. Much in- 
teresting material and information which 
he discloses has never before been pub- 
lished. Cabeza de Vaca stands forth in 
bold relief as a courageous adventurer, a 
disappointed idealist and a rare humani- 
tarian. He was one of the few prominent 
leaders of that selfish, mad, gold-seeking 
age who recognized in the native Indians 
human beings possessed of immortal 
souls. We see in him one of the tragic 
figures of the earliest days of American 
colonization, a dreamer of dreams, intent 
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on an ideal, “destroyed by the great- 
ness of his own vision.” 


APPINESS FOR PATIENTS. By 

John J. Croke. Hospital Publish- 
ing Co., 45 East 12th St., New York. 
$1.00. 


Something interesting and readable for 
patients and those who help them back 
on the road to health has long been a 
needed volume on bookstore shelves. Real- 
izing this, the Rev. John J. Croke has 
written this splendid little book for the 
express purpose of instilling the proper 
attitude towards illness in those who face 
the trials of physical suffering. 

The context is presented to the patient 
in a simplicity of style suitable to his re- 
laxed mental state, enabling him to ponder 
quietly on his condition. Beginning with 
only the physical outlook on pain, the 
author leads his readers gradually and al- 
most imperceptibly to the treatment and 
remedies of the Divine Physician. The 
whole approach is novel and well adapted 
to the psychology of the sick. Thirty-six 
illustrations help the patient to visualize 
and thus consider more fully his physical 
ills, and then to realize the necessity of 
Christ as the Healer of his spiritual ills. 
An interesting foreword by Dr. Raymond 
P. Sullivan, prominent New York surgeon, 
adds to the desire created by an attractive 
and colorful jacket to drink in the contents 
of every page. 

The arrangement is most ingenious. 
Opening with such captions as: Hospital, 


BOOKS 


Physician, Pain, and Riddle of Life, and 
each page bearing an apt quotation from 
some great scholar, it brings one almost 
unconsciously to the realization that the 
Church possesses the only logical remedy 
for suffering mankind. Then, in the last 
chapters, Father Croke brings out the re- 
lation of the soul to its Maker, leads his 
reader to pronounce acts of Faith, Hope 
and Love. Then he reveals, clearly and 
simply, the Divine Healer and His never- 
failing remedies—the Sacraments. The 
whole treatment translates into familiar 
language the patient’s own (but often for- 
gotten) knowledge of the great spiritual 
truths. 

The doctor will find it invaluable as 
a “prescription”; nurses, both secular 
and religious, will profit much by its 
reading, and priests will find in its pages 
an unlimited source of consolation for the 
sick and afflicted. 


EEPING CROSS. By Henry Lon- 
gan Stuart. The Dial Press, New 
York. $2.00. 


This novel was first published some 
twenty-five years ago. It went through 
one edition, received much praise from 
critics, but was never reprinted. Mean- 
while the author, Henry Longan Stuart, 
died. Recently Mr. Van Wyck Brooks, 
eminent author and critic, read Weeping 
Cross and was so impressed and charmed 
by it that he urged the Dial Press to reissue 
the book. Strangely enough, the editor 
of the Dial Press entertained an equal 
admiration for the story and wondered 
why such an evident masterpiece should 
have been so neglected. It was then de- 
cided to buy the rights and republish 
Weeping Cross. 

In its sphere, Weeping Cross is certainly 
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far and away one of the very best. It was 
inevitable, of course, that it should be 
compared (as is done on the jacket) to 
The Scarlet Letter. The truth is that they 
have several things in common. Both 
are supposed to be based on fact, the milieu 
of each is similar, in time of action they 
are practically contemporaneous, and both 
affect one with a strange sort of melancholy 
and pensiveness. But Weeping Cross 
is the tale of a man, Richard Fitzsimon, 
and his struggle against the flesh and Satan; 
Hawthorne’s great story is that of Hester 
Prynne, her disgrace, her silent suffering 
and her ultimate absolution. The leading 
character in Stuart’s novel is, moreover, 
a Catholic. Finally, Weeping Cross is told 
throughout in the first person singular, and 
in the idiom of the time. 

Richard Fitzsimon, a young _Irish- 
Catholic gentleman and quondam Jesuit 
student at St. Omer, is captured by Crom- 
well and sold as a bond servant among the 
Pi -itans of Boston. Later he is sent to 
serve on the farm of Captain Fleming, 
a pioneer settler in the Connecticut valley. 
Here he falls in love with the widowed 
daughter of his master and has a clandes- 
tine affair with her which flourishes for 
a while. Placed among strangers and pro- 
fessed enemies of his religion, Richard is 
at first strong and courageous in his faith, 
but as his unlawful love-making progresses 
he gradually weakens, not to repent until 
it is almost too late. His former preceptor, 
now an Indian missionary, turns up and 
Richard is torn between right and wrong. 
He elopes with Agnes but she dies and he 
returns home by ““Weeping Crosse.” 

It is the age old story of man’s desire 
and woman’s frailty; of sin and remorse and 
final repentance. Mr. Stuart writes with 
strong realism, but without being rotten. 
He shies at nothing, daring to tell the 
whole truth, a thing which distinguishes 
him from our modern so-called realistic 
authors. With admirable deftness and, 
at times, almost mercilessly, he bares the 
soul struggle of Richard Fitzsimon from 
the first awakening of passion and the 
warnings of conscience, through the 
reckless ardors of illicit love and the 
drowning of the sense of sin, to the last 
faint flickerings of that still small voice 
and the dying embers of a burnt out pas- 
sion. As a profound soul study it is un- 
matched by anything written these days, 
and, happily, it is free from any of the 
cluttering inhibitions and other impedi- 
menta of contemporary psychological 
fiction. Neither is it a propaganda novel. 
There is no mawkish reference to the wages 
of sin, etc. The reader may draw his own 
conclusions from the simple, though 
graphic, narration of the story of Richard 
Fitzsimon. 

It is hard not to rhapsodize over this 
book. It is powerfully and brilliantly 
written, and with. consummate artistry. 
The eloquent vivid prose sprinkled with 
attractive archaic passages captures the 
interest and imagination of the reader and 
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Surprise your folks tomorrow morning with a dish of 
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Serve them this crisp and delicious food — four times as 
porous as bread. It will melt in the mouth. 

Your folks will say, “Why, this is great. Let us have it 
every morning.” 
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expanded eight times. Yet it remains unbroken — shaped 
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You owe these most delightful foods to Prof. A. P. 
Anderson. 

He was seeking a way to break up starch granules. 

Starch that is unbroken will not digest. And cooking 
breaks up only part of it. So he sought a way to blast every 
granule to pieces by exploding the moisture in it. 

When he did this, he found that he had created the most 
enticing cereal foods in existence. 
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Your folks will like them better than any other cereal 
food, in existence. Begin tomorrow morning. 
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NOW READY FOR 
DISTRIBUTION’ 


This IS Christian 
Marriage 


(An Exposition of the Canon Law of 
Marriage for the Laity) 


By ADRIAN LYNCH, C. P. 


The Church is the Divinely appointed 
iardian of the Sacrament of Marriage. 
Hee teaching is constantly attacked. 
Catholics are frequently called upon to 
answer these attacks. Are you prepared? 
Are there any questions relative to the 
teac hing of the Church on Marriage 
ich you wish answered? 


What is the origin of Marriage? 
Must parents have children? 
Why is birth control wrong? 


Is there any lawful alternative to birth 
control? 


May sterile people marry? 
What is meant by the Pauline Privilege? 


May Catholics marry divorced Protes- 
tants, Freemasons, etc.? 


Does the Church ever allow divorce? 
What is an annulment? 


Are the rich favored over the poor in 
annulments? 


How explain the Marlborough-Vander- 
bilt and the Marconi-O’Brien cases? 


Can an invalid marriage be validated 
and how? 


These and a thousand other questions 
concerning Marriage are answered in a 
clear, straightforward manner in this 
boo 


There is no other book likeit in English. 
It is Canon Law in English, and adapted 
to the lay mind. 


A well-informed laity must be familiar 
with the Marriage Legislation of the 
Church, not only for their own enlight- 
enment, but in order to justify the teach- 
ing of the Church before non-Catholics. 


Though primarily intended for the laity 
priests will find this book an excellent 
digest of the Canon Law of Marriage. 
It will be a suitable gift to present to 
those about to marry. 


rheological students will find it a 

venient and_ practical book for pre- 

pari ng for examinations in Theology and 
Canon Law. 


Non-Catholics desirous of knowing.the 
teaching, of the Church on Marriage, 
especially in regard to divorce and an- 
ment, will also profit from reading 
this book. 





A seminary Rector writes: “I think 
very highly of it. - It is-clear, compact, 
practical, and the most useful little di- 
rectory that one could possibly have. I 

1ust have a copy as soon as it is available. 
I advise all my seminarians to be sure to 
get a copy.’’—Dr. Oestreich, O.S.B., Bel- 
mont Abbey. 


Price $1.60, postpaid. 


Special price for lots of 10 or more. 
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holds them until the very end. The mag- 
nificent descriptions of Puritan New Eng- 
land make one fairly live the scenes pic- 
tured. Richard Fitzsimon and Agnes 
Bartlett stand forth boldly and truly 
limned, two characters utterly believ- 
able and quite unforgettable. Weeping 
Cross may well be set beside The Scarlet 
Letter (an ‘acknowledged classic), which is 
indeed saying a lot for a book, but this 
one deserves it. 


ROADCAST MINDS. By Ronald 
Knox. Sheed & Ward, New York. 
$2.50. 


Father Ronald Knox, that “enfant 
terrible’? of the Catholic Church in Eng- 
land, here turns the guns of his keen wit 
and sure logic upon several of our better 
known intellectual lights, all apostles of 
a newer culture. The results are devastat- 
ing. He meets these men upon their own 
ground, takes them on one by one and rid- 
dies them full of holes. 

First up is H. G. Wells, leader of the 
hosts of ““Omniscientists’’ who create the 
ceaseless wars between science and re- 
ligion. Mr. Wells’ great advantage is the 
readable quality of his writings.- He has 
a peculiar facility of making abstractions 
attractive. His method is “to confuse us 
with an excess of miscellaneous and star- 
tling information, which makes us doubt 
our own judgment.” 

Next in line is Professor Julian Huxley. 
In his latest book, this internationally 
known savant revives the hope of union 
between theist and atheist. Father Knox 
leaves him floundering pitifully in the 
stodginess of Victorianism. 

Of course, there is Mr. Mencken, the 
man who compiles those funny books 
called Americana. Poor Henry! He 
comes in for some thirty-five pages of 
merciless bombardment. Mr. Mencken is 
an authority on religion, too. Did he not 
write that book, Treatises on the Gods? 
“Incidentally,” remarks Father Knox, 
“Mr. Mencken has omitted to consider 
the question whether a God exists or not. 
It is so hard to remember everything.” 

Another victim is Mr. Langdon-Davies, 
one of the younger generation. But even 
with the advantage of his youth, Mr. 


’ Langdon-Davies “is no advance, at any 


point, on the village atheist of the last 
century.” 

There are several other prominent 
gentlemen who are dealt with, notably 
Lord Russell and Gerald Heard. Mention 
should be made also of that peculiar mental 
malady so rife these days, ‘“ Broadcast- 
mindedness.” This, Father Knox in- 
forms us, “is primarily, the habit of taking 
over, from self-constituted mentors, a 
ready made, standardized philosophy of 
life.” He goes on to say that today, “You 
are threatened with a kind of cultural 
ostracism if you maintain an opinion 
which, however shallow, is your own.” 


Che Malta 
Srrivs 


Tue Matta Books are a series 
of books selected for those who 
desire especially good writing and 
first-rate thinking in harmony 
with the teachings and purposes 
of the Catholic Church. 


LIFE’S AN ART 


By Franc-Nohain 


It is practice—the wisdom, 
courtesy and humor demanded for 
everyday existence—which this 
book stresses. There are admir- 
able chapters on such matters as 
Flaming Youth and Crabbed Age, 
Marriage and What Fellows, Citi- 
zenship and Faith in God, with 
much attention given to the 
foibles and pleasure, fun and 
pathos, which pave the by-paths 
of life. Price: $2.10. 


THE SONG AT THE 
SCAFFOLD 
By Gertrude von Le Fort 


Here is the ~~ of the sixteen 
Carmelite nuns o were guillo- 
tined during the French Revolu- 
tion, and of the seventeenth whose 
fear first drove her into the con- 
vent for protection and _ then 
forced her to flee when martyr- 
dom threatened. Her struggle to 
overcome terror and her final re- 
lease by submitting to it makes a 
dramatic novel. Price: $1.35. 


JESSE AND MARIA 


By Handel-Mazzetti 


An intensely dramatic romance 
by Germany’s foremost woman 
novelist. Against the background 
of fierce religious struggle which 
threw seventeenth century Ger- 
many into turmoil, the author 
paints two epic figures—Jesse, a 
Lutheran nobleman, and Maria, a 

Catholic woman of the cauaie. 
These two clash because of relig- 
ious beliefs. Price $2.60. 


THE CHURCH AND 
THE GOSPELS 


By Joseph Huby 


A distinguished French Jesuit, 
the author emphasizes the unity 
underlying the four Gospels. He 
contends that the writings of the 
Evangelists repose upon an “oral 
record” which can be discerned 
through the literary Gospels. This 
argument is accompanied by a 
fascinating commenta on the 
purposes and methods of Our Sav- 
iour in His mission. Price $2.10. 


SAINT ELIZABETH 
By Elizabeth von Schmidt-Pauli 


Born a princess in Hungary. 
Betrothed at four to the young 
Count of Thuringia, married at 
fourteen, widowed at twenty. Un- 
willing then to become Frederick 
Barbarossa’s Empress, preferring 
to remain a Sister of St. Francis. 
Dead at twenty-four. Such is the 
bare frame of the exuberant life 
described in this book. 
gloomy woman, despising 
world, but a radiant girl deter- 
mined to relieve injustice and dis- 
tress. Price $2.60. 


The prices quoted cover mailing 
charges. Address orders to 
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The results of public “Broadcastminded- 
ness” threaten to be quite disastrous. 
Here, in this pugnacious fiery volume, we 
have an excellent antidote. 


WATCH IN THE NIGHT. By 
Helen C. White. Macmillan Co., 
New York. $2.00. 


This book received much praise and ex- 
travagant acclaim even before publication. 
It quite deserved most of it. Viewed 
merely in its structural and artistic prop- 
erties it must be classified as an exceptional 
and brilliant novel. However, it contains 
several passages that will be offensive to 
Catholic sensibilities. Judging from the 
prevailing tone of the work, these are not 
intentional nor should the author be 
blamed too much. To begin with she is 
a non-Catholic. Moreover, it is probable 
that she has simply recounted what was 
represented to her as the truth. Still, it is 
sad that the authenticity of such an ex- 
cellent: piece of writing should be marred 
by occasional misrepresentations, even 
though unconsciously done. 

A Watch In The Night tells, in romantic 
strain, the life story of Jacopone da Todi, 
who, as nearly everyone knows, was one 
of the leading figures of his time, a great 
man of letters, one of the immortals of 
Christian poetry and, finally, a humble 
son of Saint Francis. 

None can gainsay Miss White’s talents 
and ability as a front rank novelist. To 
write an historical novel is a difficult task 
at best, for inclination is to verbosity and 
the inclusion of a multitude of insignificant 
and uninteresting detail. Miss White’s 
book is refreshingly free from all that. 
Although lengthly, it is never wordy. Her 
rich prose possesses a striking vitality and 
smoothness and, despite her occasional 
misunderstanding of certain things Cath- 
olic, is well worth the reading. 


AINT IGNATIUS AND THE RATIO 

STUDIORUM. Edited by Edward 
A. FitzPatrick. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York. $2.00. 


It was indeed a happy inspiration on the 
part of the editors of the McGraw-Hill 
Education Classics to include this book 


in their series. The Ratio Studiorum of the . 


Jesuits has long been a favorite bugaboo 
with secular educators. For many years 
they have entertained horrendous suspi- 
cions and vague notions concerning its 
contents. Here it is, finally brought to 
light, translated into excellent English 
by A. R. Ball, for all to read, study, be 
disillusioned and edified. 

The Ratio Studiorum, or plan of studies, 
is simply the documented educational 
system of the Jesuits which for several 
centuries has guided and influenced them 
in their noble work as educators and 
teachers. It provides unusually interest- 
ing reading. 

Dr. FitzPatrick of Marquette Univer- 
sity has performed a magnificent work in 
this scholarly and well planned volume. 
Before considering the Ratio Studiorum he 
gives a brief sketch of the life of Saint 
Ignatius, showing that even today he is 
“one of the significant influences in 
American higher education,” as well as, 
surprisingly enough, “in the field of the 
higher education of women.” 

Next we are introduced to the Constitu- 
trons of the Society of Jesus, which is the 
fundamental document for the proper 
understanding of the educational influence 
of the Jesuits. The Constitutions is di- 
vided into ten parts, of which the fourth 
and largest part relates to studies. It is 
this Part IV which is presented in this 
book. 

The next section embodies the recent 
translation of the Ratio Studiorum. This 
is the main part of the book and cer- 


tainly the most valuable and enlightening. 

Finally, there is an analytical outline 
of the Spiritual Exercise, dwelling espe- 
cially on their educational value. Dr. 
FitzPatrick reminds us here that the 
general educational significance of the 
Exercises has never been adequately 
stated or understood by modern pedagogs 
who lose sight of the fact that here they 
have the great animating purpose of the 
Jesuit system. 

This is a remarkable and significant 
book. It should go a long way toward 
dispelling the erroneous opinions and 
mouldy fables which have grown up around 
that immortal Ignatian document, the 
Ratio Studiorum. At the same time, it 
will provide a handy and excellent refer- 
ence book for educators and students of 
education, one which they cannot afford 
to overlook. 


HE CONVERSION POLICY OF 

THE JESUITS IN INDIA. By Rev. 
H. Heras, S.J. Indian Historical Research 
Institute, Bombay, India. 


This little book by Father Heras, S.J., 
while it is about Jesuit missionaries, has 
no thrilling tales of heroic achievement or 
martyrdom bravely borne. It is, rather, a 
calm and convincing survey of the policy 
adopted by the Jesuit Fathers in their con- 
vert making in India. Its publication was 
occasioned by a gross misrepresentation 
and a slurring remark to be found in a 
recent historical work by Mr. Boies Pen- 
rose, Curator of Prints in the Pennsylvania 
Museum. 

In Mr. Penrose’s study, Sea Fights in the 
East Indies in the Years 1602-1639, he 
goes out of his way to introduce some as- 
tounding accusations against the Jesuits 
and their conversion policy. His remarks 
are disgusting enough in themselves, but 
far more disgusting and not a little sur- 
prising is the fact that a man in his position 
and of such acknowledged scholarship 
should pass off this outworn propaganda 
as authentic history, without giving any 
proof of his statements. 

Father Heras’ book is not a very large 
one, but in it there is nary a wasted word, 
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as with precision and masterful logic he 
marshals his arguments and proofs to re- 
fute this and other boresome calumnies of 
bigots and would-be scholars. Clearly and 
boldly he states his case so that there is 
none who can dispute his facts. A great 
work in a small space. 


ITH HEARTS COURAGEOUS. 
By Edna Kenton. Liveright, Inc., 
New York. $2.50. 


Edna Kenton tells the story of those 
early Jesuit missionaries who, with hearts 
courageous, set out to convert the savage 
Indian tribes of North America and to ex- 
plore and open up to civilization the track- 
less wilds of the new continent. She gath- 
ers her material from the invaluable and 
voluminous Jesuit Relations, certain inci- 
dents of which she has written “down” for 
the edification and delight of younger 
readers. In so doing the author succeeds 
admirably. ~ The book is filled with the 
drama, daring and the romance so appre- 
ciated by the youthful mind. This is just 
the book to place in the hands of those 
youngsters who crave thrilling reading and 
absorbing hero tales. In its pages they 
will find stories of real heroes, heroes who 
are all too little known and whose glorious 
deeds remain sadly unsung. It is heartily 
recommended for the parish school library 
and for the Catholic home with children. 


HE LIFE OF OUR LORD IN 

MEDITATIONS. By Rev. J. A. de 
Paz, S.J., and Sister M. Emmanuel, O.S.B. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. $2.00. 


This book of meditations covers a wide 
field, the entire life of Our Lord. There are 


fifty-nine chapters dealing with the various 
incidents and virtues outstanding in the 
life of Christ. Each is written in the form 
of a colloquy or apostrophe to Our Lord 
and divided into several points. The ar- 
rangement is very poor, the paragraphs 
are entirely too long, at times covering an’ 
entire page. The language is lofty and 
far-fetched and idiomatically foreign to 
the American manner of speech. The 
translation does not come off at all well. 
One gets the impression that this is a series 
of 1. editation notes loosely strung together 
and nurriedly arranged in an endeavor to 
make a book. 
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EXQUISITE 
AROMA 


Only tea from the choicest leaves, 
grown in gardens noted the 
world over, goes into 


4460 
FEA BALLS 


«++ Quality is 
IN THE BAG! 


Copyright 1933, Tao Tea Co. 


If your grocer hasn’t Tao Tea balls, 
please send his name to this publication. 





HE MOTHER FOUNDRESS OF 

THE SOCIETY OF MARY RE- 
PARATRIX AND HER TWO DAUGH- 
TERS. The Manresa’ Press. London, 
England. $2:25.— : 


This book tells an interesting and most 


“unusual tale. It is the story of a noble- 


woman of the nineteenth century who 
founded a community of Sisters and re- 
ceived her own two daughters. 

Emilie d’Oultremont, Baroness d’Hoogh- 
vorst, felt an intense desire to lead a life 
of reparation to the Blessed Sacrament. 
After many trials and disappointments she 
finally secured the necessary ecclesiastical 
permission to start a foundation. She 
gathered about her a few followers and 
called her little band the Society of Mary 
Reparatrix. But now came the greatest 
sacrifice of all, that of leaving her children. 
She made it heroically, however, in the 
face of severe criticism and scorn. Later 
she was joined by her two daughters, 
whose stories are also told here. 

The labors of Mother Mary of Jesus and 
her sacrifices were not in vain. Today the 
Society of Mary Reparatrix numbers con- 
vents all over the world dedicated to the 
twofold work of prayer before the Blessed 
Sacrament and conducting retreats for 
ladies. The book is very simply written 
and makes most edifying reading. The 
lives of these three holy women are 
inspiring. 


HE .- MONTH OF THE ‘HOLY 

GHOST. By Sister M. Emmanuel, 
O.S.B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 
$2.25. 


This is a book of meditations on the 
Holy Ghost, one for every day of the 
month. It is written after the manner of 
most such collections, as for instance, 
books of May devotions. Each medita- 
tion consists of a short instruction, an 
aspiration, a pious practice, an example, 
together with a saying from one of the 
Saints. 

To the larger portion of the laity the 
mention of the Holy Ghost merely recalls 
that this is the name of the Third Person 
of the Trinity, the Spirit of Truth and 
Light, Who descended upon the Apostles 
on Pentecost. Hence this book should 
fill a definite need and is a most desirable 
addition to any parish library. Priests, 
too, may find much that is valuable in the 
way of explaining in simple language 
questions and teachings concerning the 
Holy Ghost. 

There are several chapters on the Veni 
Creator, others on the works, and the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost, one on the knotty doctrine 
of the procession. All are well written, 
interesting and solidly devotional. The 
concluding pages are given over to various 
prayers and private devotions. In the 
bibliography one is rather surprised to 
note that the standard and widely quoted 
works of Cardinal Manning on this sub- 
ject are omitted. The price is exorbitant. 
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Don’t let pain take the sparkle out 
of your eyes or the brilliance from 
your conversation! 

It is now unnecessary to allow any 
of the ordinary aches and pains to dis- 
tress you. You can be sure to feel well 
at any particular time and need have 
no wasted afternoons and evenings. 

Science has made amazing strides 
in the relief of pain, and now head- 
aches, backaches, earaches, and 
toothaches are commonly relieved 
in record time. 

People who use HEXIN nearly 
always find that any of the common 
aches and pains yield to 2 of these 
tablets with a glass of water in less 
than 10 minutes. 


Double Action Relieves Pain Faster 


The Hextn formula (printed on the 
back of every box) is well known to 
modern doctors and druggists. Part 
of this new 5-grain tablet dissolves 
at once in the stomach, affording 
immediate relief. The remainder dis- 
solves in the digestive tract and pro- 
longs relief amazingly. Many users 
claim relief to be 3 times as fast and 
to last 3 times as long. 

Originally develo i for children, 
Hexn had to be safe, and, in actual 
clinical tests, it proved to be much 
less upsetting to the digestion than 








THE +f SIGN 


Don’t let PAIN rob you 
of your charm! 


New, Quick Relief — Works Faster. Modern Doctors Approve 


old - fashioned, slow - acting tablets. 
It can be taken immediately before 
meals without upsetting the stomach 
or spoiling the appetite. 


Quick Relief for Colds 


While no certain cure has been devel- 
oped for the common cold, many 
people find that if they take 1 HEXIN 
tablet with water every hour, until 
a total of 6 or 7 have been taken, 
that a threatened cold has failed to 
develop. HEXIN also greatly relieves 
the discomfort incident to colds in 
the head. 

The antipyretic (fever-reducing) 
action of HEXIN is well known to 
the medical profession. Pains due to 
rheumatism, arthritis and neuritis 
usually yield quickly to the action 
of HEXIN. 


Make the Only Test that Counts 


The next time you have an ache or 
a pain, take 2 Hextn tablets with 
water and look at your watch. In 
most cases the pain begins to lessen 
and tense meade to relax in 3 to 5 
minutes. In 5 to 10 minutes pain 
miraculously vanishes. 

The only test of any pain-reliever 
which means anything is how does 
it act with you. By using the coupon 
you can make this test at no expense. 


HEXIN, Inc. 


8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Do not confuse HEX1N with old-fash- 
ioned, slow-acting pain -combatants. 
HEXIN is new in every sense of the 
word. New in the modern sense. New 
in the improved sense. Different. New 
in quick action and safety. The latest 
development of medical science. The 
last word in pain relief. | 

All modern doctors and druggists 
know the HEx1n formula and endorse 
it enthusiastically. Buy a box today. If 
your druggist should not have HEx1N, 
insist that he order it. He can get it 
for you easily and quickly. 


Buy HExin in these 
economical sizes 





Packed in bottles of 50 or 
100 tablets for home use 








HEXIN, INC. — 
8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Generous sample mailed FREE. 


Name 


Address 



































Who Will Die Tonight?— 


“Frousanpsi Who they shall be, no one knows. 
I, myself, may be among them. From my heart I pray God that when the summons comes, no 
matter when or where, I may be ready to give an account of my stewardship. Before I die I 
must settle my affairs. The things that concern my soul are of chief importance and must come 
first. I have today in which to get ready. Tomorrow may be too late. 


Besides my spiritual affairs I must look after my worldly affairs. Have I made my will? What do 
I wish to become of my property? Even though I have very little to leave, I should give some of it 
to God’s service. 


LEGAL FORM FOR DRAWING UP YOUR WILL 


I hereby give and bequeath to PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED, a Society existing 
under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 
) for the purpose of the Society as specified in the Act of I aetrporétion. And I 
hereby direct my executor to pay said sum to the Treasurer of PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCOR- 
PORATED, taking his receipt therefor within months 
after my demise. 


Witness 
Witness 




















" GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. 
They are convenient receptacles for your loose change. What you put 


j into them you will probably not miss. This is a sort of painless giving. 


If you do miss it, so much the better for the cause for which you make the 


sacrifice. Self-sacrifice money has a double value; it has a certain buying power 
and it surely carries a blessing. Which do you want—the Box or the Bank? 
You may have both, if you wish. 


Address: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Tue Sicn, Union City, N. J. 


Just drop us a line asking for a Box or a Bank. It will be sent you by return mail! 


Please write or print Name and Address very plain. 














FOR CHRIST’S CAUSE: 
= 3 SUGGESTIONS = 














MISSION 
NEEDS 


v 


STUDENT 
BURSES 


v 


YOUR 
LAST WILL 


v 





Readers of THE SIGN, particularly of our mission department, 

cannot but be aware of the many and pressing needs of our 

missionary Fathers and Sisters in China. Their personal wants 
are few and simple. Were they seeking their own ease and comfort 
they would not abandon the luxuries of America for the hardships of 
China. They require a great deal of money for the building and 
maintenance of chapels, schools, orphanages, dispensaries, homes 
for the aged and crippled. They are dependent for this money upon 
the generosity of their American friends and benefactors. They do 
not look for large donations, but are counting on the consistent giving 
of small amounts. Please remember that they are grateful for pennies 
as well as dollars. 


Not only do we need money for our missionaries already in the 

field; we also need funds for the education and support of young 

men studying for the holy priesthood. God is blessing our 
Order with an abundance of splendid vocations. Some of these aspir- 
ants pay full tuition, others pay part, but others are too poor to pay 
anything. No worthy aspirant, however, will be rejected simply be- 
cause of his poverty. About $300 per year is required for the support 
of a student. To provide means for poor students we are appealing 
for student burses. A burse is $5,000, the interest on which will sup- 
port and educate a poor student in perpetuity. Can a better cause than 
that of bringing worthy young men into the priesthood of Christ 
appeal to the sympathy and generosity of a convinced Catholic? If 
you cannot give an entire burse, your contribution, however small, 
will aid in the starting or completing of a burse. 


It has been well said that it is a poor Will which does not name 

Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. No Catholic 

should ever forget that whatever he has he owes to God 
Almighty. To give His Cause some of it is doing Him no compliment 
whatever. He owns us and everything we have. May we suggest this 
special provision to be embodied in your last Will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., a corporation 
organized and existing under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 

{$ } Dollars, and I further 
direct that any and all taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully 
paid out of the residue of my estate. 


The above clause incorporated in your last Will and Testament will enable the Passionist 
Missions properly and legally to receive whatever bequest you may care to make for 
their benefit, and your generosity will be kept in spiritual remembrance. 











YOUR COOPERATION SOLICITED! 
Address: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., UNION CITY, N. J. 
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Where Put Your Money? 


GET A 
LIFE INCOME 


6” to QO” 


HELP CHRIST’S 
CAUSE 





What is an Annuity Bond? 
An Annuity Bond is a contract 
between Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and the holder of the Bond, who 
is called an Annuitant. 


o¢ °} 
What does this Contract consist 
in? 
The Annuitant makes an outright 
gift to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
Passionist Missions, Inc., 
binds itself to pay a specified sum 
of money to the Annuitant as long 
1s the Annuitant lives 


nd 
alia 


make 
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What is the amount paid to the An- 
nuitant? 


You can’t take it 
with you! 


Will you hoard or 
— spend it? 


Give it away or 


Why not buy Life 
Annuities? 


Can Annuity Bonds be sold by An- 
nuitants? 
No. An Annuity Bond has no 
market value. 


° ° °° 


How can I get an Annuity Bond? 
Send to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
Union City, N. J., the sum you 
wish to give; also send full name, 
with date and year of birth. 


¢ ¢ 


What is Passionist Missions, Inc.? 


It is a duly authorized Catholic 
Missionary Society incorporated 
under the laws of the State of 
New Jersey. 
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a Will? 


¢ ¢ 





The sum ranges from six to nine 
per cent interest on the amount of the gift given. 
€ 


¢ ¢ 


What determines the rate of interest? 
The age of the Annuitant. 


% ® ® 


When do payments on a Bond begin? 
Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s money 
is received. First payment is made six months later 
and thereafter payments are made semi-annually. 


° > 
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When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant. 
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If Bond is lost, do payments cease? 


By no means. Payments are made regularly and 
promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 


o © 


’ 
What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. 


° 
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Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 
Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are received in 


payment for Annuity Bonds, but not real estate or 
mortgages. 


What are its purposes? 

Its purposes, for which it uses 
the gifts of Annuitants, are the education of —— 
men for the priesthood, and the spread of the Fait 
through home and foreign missions. 
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What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


1. PerMaNeNcE: An Annuity Bond never requires 
reinvestment. 


2. ABuNDANT YieEtp: The rate of interest is the highest 
consistent with absolute safety. 


3. Security: Annuity Bonds are secured by the moral 
as well as financial backing of the Passionist Order. 


4. FreEpoM FROM Worry: Annuitants are relieved 
from the care of property in their old age; are saved 
from the temptation to invest their savings unwisely; 
and have the ease of mind obtained by the banishment 
of anxiety. 


5. Economy: There are no commissions, 


lawyers’ 
fees or waste in legal contests. 


6. Steapy Income: The income from Annuity Bonds 
does not decline. 


7. CoNTRIBUTION TO THE Cause oF Curist: An Annuity 
Bond makes the Annuitant an active sharer in the 
missionary work of the Passionist Fathers in buildin 
up the Kingdom of Christ at home and abroad, an 
a perpetual benefactor of the Passionist Order, par- 
ticipating in many rich spiritual blessings. 





For Further Information Write to 


PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Care of The Sign, UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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